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OF OUR TOWN 


By 
The 75th Anniversary Book Committee 
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Ford City, Armstrong County, a Town of Western Pennsylvania 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


THE GOVERNOR 


July 10, 1962 





GREETINGS: 


As Goyernor of Pennsylvania, I welcome this 
opportunity to commend the citizens of Ford City and 
their civic leadership for the efforts being put.forth 
to commemorate its 75th Anniversary. 


Ford City is comparable to many Pennsylvania 
communities--the home of diligent and progressive citizens 
who recognize that progress is a continuing thing and that, 
on the proper occasion, we must take stock of our accomplish- 
ments and lay plans for the continuing improvement of our 
towns and cities. 


Pennsylvania is proud of the achievements of 
Ford City, of its rank as a manufacturing center and of 
the many outstanding citizens who make their homes here. 


May God bless your efforts as you move forward 
and may I add my personal hope that the future is fully 
as bright as the plans you have prepared for it. 


Arnish Menthe, 


Mayor John Hand 
City Halil 
Ford City, Pennsylvania 





Views of Ford City from the Hills 





JOHN H. HAND 


MAYOR 





BOROUGH oF FORD CITY 


OFFICE OF MAYOR 
CITY HALL 
FORD CITY, PA. 





To My Fellow Citizens! 

Along the blue Allegheny, amid the rolling hills of 
Western Pennsylvania, Ford City appealed to people of 
many different nations. For 75 years she has stood 
proudly; her spires are an inspiration to those who 
enter. She has fulfilled the dreams of many and is 

the guardian of the memories of our loved ones who 
struggled valiantly to make her a better community for 
us. She is justly proud of her people of various nations 
and their many ways of life. You, who have lived in this 
community, and those of you who will reside here, will 


enjoy this resume of her progress during these 75 years. 


My sincerest congratulations to Ford City and her 


citizens. 


Yin, PU we 


John H. Hand 
Mayor 





The Borough Park with Heroes Monument 
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HOW THIS ANNIVERSARY BOOK CAME ABOUT 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


When in Summer of 1961 it was resolved to pre- 
pare for a dignified celebration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of Ford City in 1962, the decision was made also 
to issue a publication on the history of our town. 
Most probably the example of preceding celebrations 
would have been followed and a brochure of modest 
size and contents would have brought the past of Ford 
City to the attention of its people, as it was done by 
private initiative in 1917, 1927, and 1937. However, 
at the first meeting of citizens called on July 9, 1961, 
at St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church Hall, for the 
purpose of forming an Anniversary Book Committee, 
Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil proposed a detailed outlay of 
a publication with a more ambitious goal, that would 
include all available information on the history of Ford 
City, and at the same time give an accurate picture 
of life in this town in our own days for the benefit of 
future generations. 

This meeting was attended by the following per- 
sons: Walter Ball, Virginia Bower, Marvin W. Car- 
berry, Andrew C. Heilman, Mrs. Kenneth Helm, Frank 
Lorence, Robert B. Mechling, Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil, 
Frank Swast. Dr. Pospishil was elected Chairman, and 


the work on collecting information and contributions in 
writing for the planned publication was begun at 
once. The public was asked for cooperation by a 
letter mailed August 1, 1961, after the General Com- 
mittee, with James Minteer, as Chairman, had given 
the necessary approval. 


In the letter it was said that “the 75th Anniversary 
of our town will be officially celebrated during Labor- 
day week of 1962. A memorial book will recall the 
history of Ford City, and will perpetuate the memory 
of the present generation of its citizens. The contents 
are to consist of short articles on various topics relating 
to the history and the present state of Ford City. All 
churches and organizations are invited to appoint 
someone from their members who will submit a his- 
tory of that church or organization and furnish pic- 
tures to illustrate the text. It is desirable to limit the 
single contributions to brief essays of a few pages. 
However, longer contributions will not be rejected. It 
is suggested that the pictures accompanying the re- 
spective article reflect at least the beginnings as well 
as the present state of that church or organization, 
as, e.g., pictures of the first building, the first priest, 





The 75th Anniversary Book Committee (First row l. to r.) V. Rev. Dr. Victor J. 





Pospishil, Chairman; Catherine Helm, Rose Faulx, Virginia Bower. (Second row 
l. to r.) Frank Lorence, Marvin W. Carberry, Walter Ball, Robert Mechling, 
Andrew C. Heilman. 
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Borough Contribution to the Anniversary Celebration: James S. Minteer, General 
Chairman; Zigmond Cieply, President of Borough Council; Roger Faulx, Chair- 
man of Finance Committee 


minister, church committee, and then pictures of the 
present edifice and present persons in charge. Natural- 
ly, other pictures could be added. The person dele- 
gated for writing the history of that particular church 
or organization can apply for advice and help to the 
Chairman. The corresponding article will be included 
in the book under the name of the author.” 


The preparation of the book progressed satisfac- 
torily, although at a slow rate. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced with the problem of how to finance 
the printing. The generous allocation by the Borough 
Council of $5,000, and the assurance that a substantial 
donation from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
would be forthcoming, decided the issue. The bid of 
Allegheny-Kiski Printing Company was accepted and 
detailed plans were made as to when the printing was 
to start. Once a definite date was set when the manu- 
script was to be delivered into the hands of the 
printer, the pace of collecting the material accelerated, 
and we were able to finish the essential preparations 
June 15, 1962, as planned. 

No doubt, shortcomings have been detected in this 
book even before it was put together. The preparation 


of a book of this kind should be extended over a 
period of time longer than was allotted to the Com. 
mittee. For completeness of information on the early 
history of Ford City it would have been necessary to 
peruse all the newspapers printed since 1887, a task 
certainly very rewarding but formidable in execution. 


The citizens who prepared this Aniversary Book 
had to limit themselves to a narrower goal, namely, to 
give an accurate description of the present state of life 
in our town. After all, in 1987, when the first Centen- 
nial will be celebrated, this material will have imper- 
ceptibly and inexhorably changed from present reality 
and actuality to past and history. 

It is anticipated that some natives of this beautiful 
town will find a disappointing incompleteness in this 
book: there are no anecdotes preserved; individuals 
whom they had known as interesting, bizzare, or un- 
usual types have not been mentioned; tales of how they 
in their youth caught fish in swamps where now state- 
ly homes embelish their town, and other such dear 
reminiscences, which constitute the treasured mem- 
ories of our youth, will be found absent. This was 
not done on purpose: had some capable writer fur- 


\ : 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company contribution to the Anniversary Celebration: 

Ray Joiner, Asst. Manager Works No. 4; Roger Faulx, Chairman, Finance Com- 

mittee; James S. Minteer, General Chairman; Edward Slack, Manager of 
Works No. 6 


nished such personal reminiscences they would have 
been accepted gladly. In the absence of contributions 
of this kind, it was the considerate policy to collect as 
many facts and unquestionable information on the 
past of Ford City as could be gathered at this time, 
leaving it to the writers of the Anniversary Book of 
1987 to improve on the deficiencies which they should 
find in the present volume. 


Unlimited opportunity was offered to institutions, 
organizations and individuals of Ford City, interested 
in the history, past or present, of their town, to submit 
any article for inclusion in this Anniversary Book. 
~The largest number followed this invitation. The 
absence of others shall be explained and justified by 
those who are responsible for it. 


The same is to be said in respect to pictures of the 
former days of Ford City. Whatever was offered in 
answer to the appeals of the Committee was grate- 
fully included in this book, although the scarcity of 
illustrations was noticed and deplored in several sec- 
tions on the history of our town, 


Due acknowledgment shall be given.to several pub- 
lications which served, at least partially, as sources for 


EG 


the knowledge of the past of Ford City, in spite of the 
fact that they are of modest size: 


Ford City, Pennsylvania, 1917. By John N. Mc- 
Cue (47 pages). 


Community Annals Celebrating the Fortieth An- 
niversary of the Founding of Ford City. Compiled 
by the Welhikhanna History Club of the Ford City 
High School, under direction of Mrs. Olive L. Ham- 
mond, Instructor in American History, 1926-1927 (68 
pages). It was printed by the Dispatch Printing Co. 
in New Kensington, Pa., in an edition of 500 copies, 


A Pageant of Progress (1787 - 1887 - 1937). An 
allegorical and historical pageant in recognition of the 
One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of the Signing of 
the Constitution and the Fiftieth year of the Founding 
of Ford City, Pennsylvania. Presented by the Citizens 
of Ford City in High School Gymnasium September 
17, 1937. at 9:00 o'clock. Written and arranged by 
Mrs. Olive L. Hammond (16 pages). It is a brief 
synopsis of Ford City history. 


Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. Her People, Past 
and Present. 2 vol., Chicago (J. H. Beers & Co.) 1914. 


All these books were based in historical information 
preceding the foundation of Ford City on the work in 
two volumes of Robert Walter Smith on the History 
of Armstrong County, published in 1883. 

Since no strict membership criterion had been 
adopted, everybody interested in the undertaking and 
capable of making the slightest contribution in any 
manner was cordially invited to join the Anniversary 
Book Committeee. All members present at the meet- 
ings made valuable contributions with their advice 
and specific knowledge of local circumstances, past 
and present. Some of them became the authors of 
articles of this book. Messrs. Marvin Carberry and 
Frank Lorence made additional contributions by pre- 
paring essays on several topics and by collecting in- 
formation from sources which were difficult to ap- 
proach. Miss Virginia Bower’s contribution consisted 
in the tedious task of contacting and importuning for 
their write-ups tardy contributors. 

The name of the author of an article has been omit- 
ted only on express individual wish. 

Ford City stands as a small but significant symbol 
of genuine American heritage. Our town could not 
have sprung forth except in a soil made fertile by the 
ideas of true human dignity embodied in the Consti- 


tution of the United States. It is the brain-child of 
one man, John Baptist Ford, who carried out his idea 
of founding a new town with singular determination, 
at the risk of his fortune, at an age when other men 
have safely retired from the perilous ups and downs 
of human existence. His challenge was taken up by 
the thousands of men and women who left their towns 
and villages in the Old World, driven by a thirst for 
liberty and freedom. They found that the invitation 
Was sincere: 
“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me.” 

With the brain and brawn of Croatians, Dutch, 
English, French, Germans, Greeks, Irish, Italians, 
Macedonians, Poles, Scotch, Slovaks, Ukrainians, and 
others, Americans of all races, this town was built to 
be the cherished and unforgettable home of many, the 
proud product of American democracy, a challenge to 
the ineptitude of tyranny, under whatever disguise it 
may arise, to permit men the pursuit of happiness. 

May this annals of times, persons, places, events be 
a source of strength and endurance for the future gen- 
erations of Ford City. 





Souvenir Plaque minted for the 50th Anniversary Celebration of Ford City in 1937 
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THE PAST OF OUR TOWN 


THE FORD CITY AREA BEFORE THE COMING OF JOHN B. FORD 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


The historian of Ford City has a task considerably 
easier than one who would attempt to relate the origin 
and development of such a settlement as that of our 
neighbor town Kittanning. While the latter grew out 
slowly from the surrounding country side, resting its 
beginning on the earlier Indian camping ground, and 
developing in intimate relationship with the whole of 
Armstrong County, of which it became soon the seat 
of administration, our town stepped into history in one 
instant as a creation of the genius of John B. Ford. 
The few farmers and inhabitants of the territory now 
occupied by Ford City sold their property and ceased 
thereby to be connected with the founding of Ford 
City. A few years later some of them returned, 
started business establishments in the town, which 
however influenced the development of Ford City 
solely in an indirect manner. 


Because of this unique fact that Ford City owes 
no gratitude to anything and anybody preceding J. B. 
Ford’s fateful decision, it was not necessary to dwell 
at length on the history of the area before J. B. Ford’s 
arrival. Nevertheless, a few lines were reserved to the 
happenings prior to the birth of our town. 


King Charles II of England had granted to William 
Penn by royal charter the proprietary rights to the 
province to which he himself gave the name of Penn- 
sylvania, in order to honor William Penn’s father, the 
late Admiral. In William Penn and his heirs were 
vested the absolute ownership of all land in Penn- 
sylvania, and all titles of land were up to 1776 derived 
exclusively from the Penns. 


This Charter was annulled November 27, 1779, 
by the legislature of the newly organized Common- 
wealth, in defiance of the colonial government. The 
Penn Family and their heirs were permitted to retain 
the so-called “manors”, which were extensive tracts of 
land in the most desirable parts of the state. They 
consisted of 44 distinct sections, totaling 421,015 acres. 


_ One of these was the Manor of Kittanning, not to 
be confused with the Borough of the same name 
which is situated nearly two miles northward. The 
Manor of Kittanning extended north of Crooked Creek 
and bordered on the east bank of the Allegheny River. 


This manor comprised 4487 acres 87 perches, in- 
cluding six per cent allowances for roads, of the most 
productive land in the county, extending three and a 
half miles along the river, and westward about two 
and a quarter miles. The manor was later surveyed 
and divided into seven parallel tracts of differing 
areas. The tract which contains. Manorville received 
the number one, while the southernmost tract, con- 
taining Rosston, was numbered seven. 

One of the divisions of the original Manor was 
called Armstrong Township. It was divided on April 
11, 1807, and Kittanning Township was erected. A 
second division in 1849 led to the organization of 





The Old Stone House owned by the Graff Family. It 

was located where the gate of the PPG Plant is at the 

bridge over the Allegheny. It was sold to Captain 
Ford. (Picture taken around 1884) 
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The oldest building in Ford City, on the former Herrold Farm, now Third Avenue and Thirteen Street, recently 
remodeled. 


Manor Township, sometimes called Appleby Manor. 
In the area of Manor Township Ford City was 
founded. 


The area of Ford City was not only visited by 
Indians on their occasional nomadic trips, but at one 
time it contained a small settlement, which became 
the foundation of the Claypool Blockhouse, erected 
around 1790 in the region embraced by Thirteen and 
Fourteenth Streets. Smith describes in his History of 
Armstrong County (1883) a military fortification and 
outworks in Manor Township “consisting of a fosse, 
parapet and fort on the east bank of the Allegheny 
between Tubmill Run and Fort Run”. Agnew in his 
History of Pennsylvania (1886) describes it as about 
one acre in area, with a five foot wall and a moat of 
the same depth, and adds that “it served two widely 
different races”. Numerous relics were found near it, 
which seemed to warrant the assumption that it was 
of prehistoric origin, going back to the so-called 
moundbuilders, and the trees growing on some parts 
of the parapet were in 1870 estimated as being 300 


years old. Newer historians do not consider the 
moundbuilders as a different race, but the more 
sophisticated ancestors of the Indians of the 18th 
century. 


South of the mentioned parapet was an old well, 
walled with limestone, which was accidentally dis- 
covered by the Baileys in 1813. In removing sediment 
from the well, parts of skeletons, beads, and flint 
implements were found. The well was quite deep 
and about three feet in diameter, and the limestone 
walls were properly laid. The Bailey house burned 
down in 1890, and the well, which gave excellent 
water according to contemporary testimony, was filled 
with debris, but a portion of the wall of one side could 
be seen on lots between 13th and 14th Streets on 
Fifth Avenue. All that was left of the old well could 
be found in the Cellar of the house No. 1323 Fifth 
Avenue. 


Excavations made at various places in the Borough 
of Ford City exposed human bones, which were in 
many cases identified as those of Indians. Skeletons 
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Manor Township before the founding of Ford City (Around 1875). 
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Members of the Ott Family, who sold their farm land 
to John B. Ford. 


more or less decayed were unearthed at various 
building sites, e.g., of the Presbyterian Church, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Office, Shop. 2, No. 4 Casting 
Hall, the Electric Shop, the former Fawcus Machine 
Works, the Eljer Pottery, the Public School, St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church, the City Water Works, and 
other places. 


After the Indian hostilities abated George Claypool 
built a log house between the blockhouse and the hill. 
It passed later into the possession of J. B. Ford with 
the sale of the land. 


As indicated above, the Kittanning Manor had 
been sold by the Penn heirs, and subsequently the 
land was divided and subdivided, until the area of the 
present Borough of Ford City contained a consider- 
able number of small holdings and only a few farms of 
sufficient size. 


In 1856 the railroad had reached Kittanning, which 
till 1867 remained its northern terminus. It was later 
extended to Warren, Pa., and then connected with the 
railroad system of the State of New York. Since 1863 
a telegraph line was built along the railroad tracks, 
connecting the valley with the great world. 

These were important changes in the ecomomic 
conditions of the Allegheny Valley. All surrounding 
settlements became automatically oriented towards 
the railroad line, which connected them conveniently 
with Pittsburgh and the whole United States. The 


trains of the Pittsburgh, Kittanning & Warren Railway 
Company stopped to take passengers on and off at a 
point near what is now Second Street. This stop was 
called Bonnett, after Jerry Bonnett, who lived in a 
large stone house where later the Batch-House of No. 
4 Works stood. A post office was established and 
Jerry Bonnett became the postmaster, until it was 
moved in 1858 to Rosston. About 1870 local influence 
moved the railroad stop to what is now Seventh Street. 
Old No. 5 Pot House, the first brick building erected 
in Ford City, took later its place. This stop was 
called Patterson, for Moses Patterson, who owned 40 
acres lying north of the Bonnett property. 


The population of the territory did not form any 
kind of settlement, but they felt the need of certain 
community services, especially schools. Somewhere 
between Ford City and McGrann there stood a small 
log cabin with a clapboard roof and puncheon floor. 
In it the master taught the children of the surrounding 
farms reading, writing and arithmetic. Among the 
children attending this school about 1850 were some 
future citizens of Ford City: Cyrus Bailey, Shedrick 
Akins, Mary Copley and John Shoop. Another school, 
named after a family who owned land there, the 
Herrold School, stood within the limits of the future 
Borough, opposite of the railroad from the later Jack- 
son Pottery. It was in use between 1865 and 1890. 
Two years previous to its closing, in 1888, the School 
Board of Manor Township had granted to Ford City 
an independent school. The Herrold School was used 
until a suitable building could be erected at Sixth 
Avenue and Sixth Street, on land donated by Captain 
Ford. Sam Schall, its first teacher, later an attorney in 
Chicago, opened the new school in 1889 with 60 
pupils. 

The fertile and level valley along the river had its 
disadvantages. According to recollections of older in- 
habitants and their ancestors, floods of damaging ex- 
tenses occurred along the Allegheny River in 1832, 
1835, 1837, 1865, 1875, 1893, 1901 and 1913. A sub- 
stantial dyke was built by Ford City in 1914, which 
insures it against the menace of future high water; 
unfortunately it cut off the town completely from the 
view of the beautiful and scenic river valley. 


The population of the area was nearly homogenous 
before the erection of the factory, either of German or 
Scotch-Irish extraction, nearly all were Protestants, 
with the exception of small Catholic congregations in 
Kittanning and around Brady’s Bend. There was some 
minor industry, as, e.g., small potteries, grist mills, 
distilleries, etc., but the major source of livelihood 
constituted agriculture. All this was soon to be 
changed completely with the founding of Ford City. 
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THE BIRTH OF A TOWN 


By Victor J. Pospishil 


Several reasons have been adduced why Captain 
Ford decided to locate his new plant on the site of 
Ford City: the availability of raw materials needed in 
the manufacturing of glass, especially suitable kind 
of sand, which was plentiful across the river and could 
be brought to the plant by cable car. Another attrac- 
tion to erect the new plant here was the handy pre- 
sence of fuel for the operations of the factory in the 
form of natural gas and coal. Essential for the func- 
tioning of any industry was the existence of means of 
transportation for whatever the plant needed from the 
outside world and for the distribution of the products. 
The present site recommended itself because of the 
availability of a railroad, and of a navigable river. 


However, the decisive case for the Ford City site 
was made by the fact that nowhere was such an ex- 
tensive piece of level land left available to the buyer. 
The river banks between the first plant in Creighton 
and the city of Pittsburgh were completely taken up 
by towns and industries. The Allegheny valley is nar- 
row, and the only larger area abutting on the river 
and not yet occupied was the farm land between Ros- 
ston and Manorville, which later was to become the 
Borough of Ford City. 

Captain Ford must have made his decision in the 
summer 1887, and with his usual determined energy 
the land was purchased at once, extending from what 
is known as the (imaginary) First Street to Fourteenth 
Street: 

First to Fourth Streets: Graff Homestead, 146 acres. 

Fourth to Sixth Streets: Graff Annex, 43 acres. 

Sixth to Seventh Streets: John Ott Farm, 20 acres, 
and G. Ott Farm, 11 acres. 


From half block of Seventh to Eight Streets: Henry 
Willard Farm, 11 acres. 

Eighth to Twelfth Streets: Brown and Mosgrove 
Farms, 121 acres, which was to become the center of 
the future town. 

Thirteen to Fourteenth Streets; Mary Herrold 
Farm, 5 acres, and J. G. Henry Farm, 22 acres. 

Smaller sections of land were bought from Louis 
Stoeltzing (3 acres); John Fowler (20 acres); J. Iseman, 
D. S. Herrold, A. B. Starr, E. S. Golden, and Charlton 
Bailey. 

From these large purchases it was clear that the 
Captain’s purpose went beyond the erection of a new 
factory only: he intended to become the founder of a 


new settlement. He would provide his employees not 
only with a possibility to earn a livelihood in his plant, 
but would offer them homes and all the other social 
services which go with such a community; he had in 
mind the creation of a company town, as they were 
the custom of the day everywhere in the industrial 
and mining sections of Pennsylvania and the whole 


United States. Such company towns were the only 


available solution if a new industry was to start some- 
where. Otherwise it would have been impossible to 
gather the necessary number of workers around the 
industry. 


It shall be anticipated that the whole project was 
Captain Ford’s private undertaking, executed with 
his own money. The new plant was then leased by 
him to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and later 
sold to the Company. Ford City remained a company 
town till 1895, when it was “opened”, i.e., the company 
decided to sell lots and houses to anybody, ‘and there- 
by liquidated also its business lines. Merchants began 
to settle in Ford City, and the community acquired 
the character of other American industrial towns. 
Social services which the company had first planned 
to provide for its workers were discontinued at the 
same time, leaving it up to the town to provide them. 
The big building which was originally destined for a 
town library was sold to A. M. Mateer for mercantile 
purposes. 


The construction work was actually begun when 
two cars of lumber were unloaded at “Patterson”, as 
the station was then called, and hauled by Ross Graff 
to designated places. The first building erected was 
that which later was used for the PPG Company 
Telephone Office on Third Avenue, but which at that 
time served as headquarters for the construction 
superintendent and as general offices of the Company. 
One part was set aside for use of the company phy- 
sician.. After the factory began operation, each work- 
man paid $1.00 monthly, for which he received 
medical treatment without other costs than that of the 
drugs prescribed, and excepting major surgical work. 


The first houses built were those in “Cracker Box” 
row, from Fifth Street to Seventh Street along Fifth 
Avenue, and the double houses on Third Avenue from 
Sixth Stret southward. “Seldom Seen” was the second 
row, so called because of being built in a swamp and 
partly hidden by bushes. Double houses were then 
erected on Third, Fourth, and Fifth Avenues to 
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Store of A. C. Bailey Co. on Third Avenue (Around 1898): Front Row (left to right): George Hornberger, Mr. 
Usem, William Kline, Charlie McGaughlin, Jean Bailey Glass, Dwight Bailey, A. B. Mohney, Charlie Delorox, 
Charlie Sweeney, Frank Lindiman, Samuel Bisland, Samuel Bryson, George Aye, J. Frank McNutt, Judith Bailey 
Shumaker, Willie Stoeltzing. Back Row: Miss Maley, Elsie Rawlinston, Lydie Malotte, Maggie Callahan Rihn. 


Seventh Street, which formed the upper limits of the 
town for several years. As the need for houses grew, 
“Never Seen”, was built, consisting of all the double 
houses above what is now Tenth Street to Twelfth 
Street, and along Fifth Avenue. Stone for the founda- 
tions of these houses as well as for certain parts of the 
factory was obtained from a stone quarry along the 
hill side just below Ford Cliff. Henry Mansfield of 
Manorville was the first man to receive pay for any 
part of the work in connection with the founding of 
Ford City. He received a check from John B. Ford 
for use of his team in grubbing out the trees in John 
Ott’s orchard. J. M. Nelson was construction super- 
intendent, and George Penn, a relative of the Fords, 
the first superintendent of the works after completion. 

Old No. 3 Pothouse was the first brick building. 
D. H. Huston held the plow for breaking the ground. 
W. B. Daugherty supplied the brick from his yard on 
what is now Fifth Avenue, between Seventh and 
Eighth Streets; it was discontinued in 1911 to make 
room for houses on its site. 


The rumor that a new factory was to be built 
spread fast. Before even anything had been erected, 
families began to arrive. They found temporary 
housing in the few farm houses belonging now to 
Captain Ford. The newcomers were mostly acquainted 
with the glassmaking from their homeland. Among 
them was a couple from Stollberg in Germany, who 
had arrived in Ford City in December 1887. On April 


17, 1888, their son Henry Bottlander was born in a 
farm house where they had lodged temporarily. He 
was the first child born in the territory of the future 
town since the founding of the factory. Mr. Bottlander 
is still alive and lives in retirement with one of his 
daughters. 


Soon the Bottlander Family was lodged in one of 
the first houses erected on Fifth Avenue. It was a 
four room dwelling, between Fifth and Sixth Streets, 
and it had for the moment to be shared by two 
families. 


The glass manufacturing was in Europe especially 
established in Belgium. Many of the first employees 
of the Ford City Plant came from a section of Ger- 
many which borders with Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, around the cities of Aachen and Stollberg. 
Communication with the newcomers was not always 
satisfactory, and the Company hired F. Reisgen as 
interpreter of German and French. He started his 
employment on January 1, 1888, when Captain Ford 
began with the erection of the factory buildings, 
having prior to this finished the Efficiency Office, as 
it was called later, which served as the office for the 
construction crew. 


With the start of the preparations for the con- 
struction of the plant, a post office was established 
in 1887, soon to overshadow that in Rosston. <A. C. 
Bailey was appointed first Postmaster. The name of 
the Office was Patterson, but in 1891 it was changed 
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The first Ford City Store, owned by A. C. Bailey, John Ford, Captain Ford’s son, and others, on Third Avenue, 
where now is the Union Building. (Around 1890) 


to Ford City. Since the new town was not an admin- 
istrative unit of its own, but only a part of Manor 
Township, the change of name in 1891 affected only 
the Post Office and the mail delivery district. 


The development of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
factory is the topic of a separate chapter. It should 
be only stated that the plant brought a great increase 


of population. The U. S. Census of 1890 counted 
already 1,255 persons. Most of them were laborers; 
they received 12c per hour; the best wages were 25c 
per hour. The work day was 11 hours for the day 
shift, and twelve hours for the night shift. 


The town was served by an efficient railroad, 
which later opened stops on several points in Ford 
City, to the great convenience of its inhabitants. 
Between the new town and Kittanning were the fol- 
lowing passenger stops: 
Manorville, Garrett’s Run, Market Street, Kittanning. 


Not all was rosy. In 1893 factories all over the 
United States had to cut operations on account of an 
economical recession. The Ford City plant was shut 
down for nine months, and many people left the town 
to find work elsewhere. 


Ford City, Pottery, Graff, 


New industries came to the town, which have in 
the meantime disappeared: the Fawcus Machine 
Company, manufacturers of mill machines, special 
gear wheels, and foundry equipment. It employed 
one hundred men around 1914. Other industries were 
the Ford City Brick Company and Hileman Distilling 
Co. The future Eljer Co. was preceded by the pot- 
tery Captain Ford had started in 1898 with John Wick. 


The population of the Borough increased to 2,870 
in 1900, and to 4,850 in 1910. There were six hotels 
serving the traveler and the many bachelors who had 
not yet founded their own homes. 


Statistical returns always refer to the Borough of 
Ford City. However, it ought to be kept in mind that 
Ford City is the urbanistic nucleus of a wider area, 
comprehending the townships:of Manor and of Ford 
Cliff at least, with an aggregated population of some 
ten thousand residents. 


The author of Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, 
Her People, Past and Present, expressed in 1914 the 
opinion: “Given years and opportunity, Ford City will 
present an interesting history for record by future 
historians.” 
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JOHN BAPTIST FORD 


The founder of Ford City has found an excellent 
biographer in Arthur Pound, in his book Salt of the 
Earth. The Story of Captain J. B. Ford and Michigan 
Alkali Company (1890-1940), Athlantic Monthly Com- 
pany, Boston, 1940. The following lines are an excerpt 
from this book. 


THE SADDLE MAKER. Captain Ford’s life is 
one of the fascinating stories of American Industrial 
history. The tale reveals not only the never-say-die 
spirit of a rugged individual but also the bold temper 
of a people who believed in success stories and made 
them come true. Here was a man of dogged courage 
acting in a social environment that gave opportunity 
and applause to creative business men. Americans 
understood that their country was in process of build- 
ing and cheered on the builders. Soon after the plow 
took possession of the new raw land of mid-America, 
the frontier spirit turned adventurously to economic 
development through improved transport and manu- 
facture. Pioneers in these pursuits took tremendous 
risks with light hearts and seldom despaired for long 
when fortune went against them. Instead, they 
plunged anew, full of confidence in themselves and 
the country, and sometimes came up with fortunes on 
the first, on the second, third, or fourth trial. In the 
story of Captain Ford and the things he manufactured 
in his unusually long and active life the reader follows 
a straight trail from the simple goods of a frontier 
economy to a complex industry supplying a nation 
which industrially had come of age. 

John Baptiste Ford was born in Danville, Ken- 
tucky, on November 17, 1811, and named after his 
maternal grandfather, Jean Baptiste, a French pioneer 
who had emigrated from Lyons, France. His eldest 
daughter, Margrat or Margaret Baptiste, married 
Jonathan Ford on August 10, 1807. 

Presumably Jonathan Ford, Margaret Baptiste’s 
husband, was an emigrant from Virginia, as were most 
of the settlers to the new state of Kentucky. He lived 
on the Baptiste homestead and helped in the thriving 
new grape industry from his marriage in 1807 to 1814. 
During this period three children were born to the 
young couple - Sophia, Joseph, and little John Baptiste 
Ford, who was three years old when his father, in 
company with many other Kentuckians, went “down 
river’ to fight off the threat of Pakenham’s British 
Army against New Orleans in the closing days of the 
War of 1812. Many of the “soldiers in homespun” 
failed to return to their families - of these, Jonathan 
Ford was one. 


A fourth child, Sarah, was born shortly after 
father's departure. The widowed mother of these 
four children did not long remain single; still young, 
for she had been only sixteen when first married, Mrs. 
Ford later contracted a second union with John Stuart, 
by whom she had two more daughters. 


Her second son, John, grew into a sturdy boy, 
strong and rugged in body, determined in character. 
Looking back over his career, one perceives that he 
must have had from the start most exceptional 
endurance and persistence. He was apprenticed early 
to a hard trade under a hard master, John Jackson, 
harness and saddle maker of Danville, who over- 
worked young John, mistreated him and failed to pro- 
vide the amount of education promised. 


Characteristically, the lad promptly decided to 
take charge of his own affairs. He ran away from the 
Jackson establisment and walked to Louisville in the 
hope of getting work in that busily growing city. In- 
formed that he might be sent back to Danville if 
caught within the state, he crossed the Ohio to New 
Albany, Indiana, on a ferry, and kept walking after he 
hit Indiana soil until he found work in a saddler’s shop 
at Greenville, Floyd County, twelve miles from New 
Albany. In the course of time he took over the shop. 
Jovial in manner and tireless in work, the young 
tradesman quickly made friends. As a result of youth- 
ful hard work and responsibility, he matured early. 
Aware of his educational shortcomings, he formed the 
habit of listening sharply to the words of older men. 
Among those to whose conversation he paid especial 
attention was Benjamin Bower, a kindly and intel- 
lectual man who became interested in the boy and 
urged the young saddler to learn at least how to read, 
write and cipher, the three R’s, sufficient for the pur- 
poses of trade in a rural community. The teaching 
of young Ford fell into the hands of Miss Mary Bower, 
the capable daughter of the household, who soon 
found herself engaged in a labor of love. They were 
married on March 17, 1831, when he was twenty years 
of age and the bride twenty-five. They lived together 
66 years, until Mrs. Ford’s death in 1897 at the age of 
ninety-one years. 

The America of 1825-1840 lacked proper medical 
care for children. Within nine years five children 
arrived to the Fords, three of whom died in infancy 
and two in childhood, a son, Henry, at the age ot 
fifteen, and a daughter, Harriet, at the age of nine. 
In 1843, happily, a sixth child, Edward, was born and 
three years later another son, christened Emory Low. 
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Statue of John Baptist Ford (1891) in Ford City Park. 
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Both survived the perils of infancy and youth, to take 
important parts in the industrial enterprises of their 
progressive father. 

For twenty years after their marriage the Fords 
continued to reside in Greenville, where the young 
husband’s exuberant energies soon made him the most 
active citizen. At first he kept his simple accounts on 
shingles, recording debits on one side, credits on the 
other - receipts on one side, expenditures on the other. 
All his life, John B. Ford astonished others by the 
ease with which he could turn from one business to 
another. First we see our young harness and saddle 
maker branching out into the manufacture of saddle 
trees, the wooden frames which underlie the leather. 
Presently he was extending his trade into new territory, 
sending out his saddles by wagonload to neighboring 
regions. The onset of the Mexican War created an 
extraordinary demand for military harness and sad- 
dlery, and the Ford shop, now quite large, was in good 
position to supply the demand, for its output could be 
shipped easily by water toward the scene of war. 
However, John B. Ford was in his late thirties when 
he decided to sell out his business. He in later years 
explained his move by saying: “I saw there were 
greater opportunities in other lines of trade.” All 
through his life we see him making these sudden leaps 
from one type of business to another. 


THE GROCER. He first tried store-keeping in 
dry goods and groceries. In those days merchants 
rated far above small-shop manufacturers in social 
esteem; they were not only store-keepers, but also 
village bankers and bosses. But he soon discovered 
that he did not like store-keeping. His weakness 
seems to have been credits; one of his lovable traits 
was trustfulness, and he was always willing to trust 
his neighbors anything they really needed. He had 
therefore a miserable time skating the thin ice between 
mercantile solvency and his native generosity. When 
his elder son, Edward, stood ready to begin his career, 
his father told him he would be satisfied with any- 
thing the boy might choose “except a mercantile busi- 
ness.” 

However, inside that strong body an equally strong 
spirit yearned to make new things, develop new 
avenues of wealth and novel sources of profit, and to 
lead and command. On a small scale he had proved 
that he knew how to handle men with that combi- 
nation of authority and friendliness that brought major 
results in the raw democracy of the frontier. As an 
old man he could say with complete truth: “My re- 
lations with labor are among the great consolations 
of my old age. There never was a man who worked for 
me that was unwilling to return to my employ. I 


have always believed in making the man in the factory 
your equal.” 

Merchant Ford bought and sold flour; but why 
buy flour when milling it means more fun and more 
money? Mr. Ford sold out his store and devoted all 
his time to the mill. In a more speculative move, he 
launched into the manufacture of perforated tin cabi- 
nets, then called “kitchen safes”, which preceded the 
modern kitchen cabinets. Compared with the free 
and easy flour-milling standards at that period, this 
venture in metal manufacturing called for close meas- 
urements and novel methods. After a bit he dropped 
“kitchen safes” without loss and with real gains in ex- 
perience. In August, 1854, he moved to New Albany. 
He took with him about $40,000 and a reputation as 
an energetic and successful businessman. 


First New Albany venture was the making of feed- 
cutting boxes, built of wood and iron along the lines 
of a patent on which he had purchased the rights for 
four states. The old dislike to buy what he could 
make - essence of all self-contained companies and 
vertical trusts - led Mr. Ford into the rolling mill, 
iron and foundry business, first in a very small way in- 
deed, then more comprehensively. However, com- 
petition grew keener, and the up-river or Pittsburgh 
area was seen to have the upper hand in the iron and 
steel trade. The keen Ford sensed this early and 
sought for a substitute; without dropping the iron 
business, J. B. Ford, as he afterwards said, “drifted 
into shipbuilding”. 

THE SHIPBUILDER. Just then coming into its 
full stride as the great common carrier of the Ohio- 
Mississippi river system was the great two-stacked 
steamboat. Although these ships were principally of 
wood, their construction also called for enormous 
quantities of iron and so kept the foundry busy. 
Everything considered, this was a large and hazardous 
undertaking, calling for greater technical skill and 
more capital than any prior enterprise of Mr. Ford’s. 
The achievement seems the more remarkable because 
their maker insisted on his works building every part 
itself as far as possible. In the Civil War period, the 
Ford works actually produced entire vessels in the 
New Albany works - hull, engine, everything. Instead 
of selling all his vessels as they came down the ways, 
he undertook to operate the best of them, and Mr. 
Ford was easily accorded by common consent the title 
of “Captain”. By 1859, when his shipyard had grown 
to be “good-sized”, everyone in New Albany called 
him Captain Ford. This title clung to him all the rest 
of his days, long after he quit ships and ship-building, 
probably because it suited so well his hearty good- 
nature and breezy democratic manner. 
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Ford City with Borough Boundary 


Although he already owned and operated 28 ves- 
sels during the Civil War, he optimistically planned 
for twelve new vessels, in the desire to make the Ford 
fleet the strongest on the river; each of the twelve 
was to be named after one of the twelve apostles. 


However, when the war was over, a decline in the 
river shipping set in as the nation began the rapid 
development of a railway system which would even- 
tually reach every corner of the country. Ford made 
a fair sale of the iron works in 1869 for $150,000, and 
the ships were sold at various figures over several 
years. 


THE GREAT FAILURE. How Captain Ford 
first grew interested in glass manufacture is not known 
with complete certainty. Twenty-five years after the 
glass beginning, he told to a Pittsburgh Gazette re- 
porter: “One of my sons came up to Pittsburgh to 
attend a business college. I afterward learned that it 
was his daily custom to slip over to Allegheny and 
watch the men in one of the factories blow glass. 
When it was time for him to enter business he sought 


my advice. I told him that I would be satisfied if 
anything but mercantile business was his choice. 
Then I was told of his fondness for the glass industry. 
The result was a factory at New Albany.” 

This son, whose keen interest in the spectacle of 
glassmaking so influenced his father, was the Captain’s 
second son, Emory Low, who was graduated from 
Merchants College at Pittsburgh on June 17, 1864. 
His fond father approved this choice of a career, and 
a small glass business was started, making chiefly 
bottles and jars. Then, the Captain goes on to say, 
how trouble descending on him from other quarters, 
he became a factor in his son’s glass business: “I had 
been endorsing for Tom, Dick and Harry and my 
wealth slipped away. I moved my desk over to the 
glass factory and began to read up on the business. 
It appeared peculiar to me that plate glass was not 
made in this country. One day I sent a query to the 
Scientific American on the subject. The paper attri- 
buted the failure to three causes: lack of material, 
cheap labor and insufficent capital. They did not 
appear to me to be good reasons.” 
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The Captain, with his other affairs declining and 
his funds still tied up in foundries and steamboats, 
gambled almost the last of his free capital in 1867 
when, judging that it was time to begin manufacturing 
in earnest, he greatly enlarged the works by buying 
two more blocks along the river and erecting expen- 
sive buildings. This expanded property became the 
New Albany Glass Works, which under various names, 


incorporations and ownerships, continued operation — 


until 1905. Part of the capital was subscribed by the 
Captain’s cousin, Washington C. DePauw. The first 
glass made there could hardly have been more than 
sample and experimental melts, rough in texture, as 
they possessed no adequate polishing machine. In- 
deed, there was no such machine then in America and 
would not be for another two years. Captain Ford 
told later: “It was about that time,:a man told me he 
had a friend in England who was a glass worker, who 
wanted to come to’America to work. The man came 
and fortunately he was familiar with a part of the 
plate glass trade. The result was that I had three 
machines brought over from England.” Ford’s Eng- 


lish grinder, first of his trade in America, was John. 


Cooper, who remained in his employ the rest of his 
life. Cooper was soon followed across the ocean by 
his son-in-law, Mathias R. Pepper, the first plate glass 
polisher in America, who was destined to become an 
outstanding leader in factory operations after the new 
industry assumed something approaching the grand 
proportions of today. 

Captain Ford was experiencing the woes of being 
a pioneer manufacturer. Sales did not equal expecta- 
tions and the New Albany Glass works, in difficulty, 
passed in 1872 to the Captain’s moneyed cousin 
Washington C. DePauw. 


Years before the philosophy of quantity production 
had been stated, Captain J. B. Ford understood its 
essentials. His cure for hard times in the plate glass 
industry was always the building of a larger and more 
efficient glass factory. Immediately after he met his 
first business reverse through inability to sell the out- 
put of a $100,000 plant in New Albany, he organized 
a much larger company, the Louisville Plate Glass 
Company at Louisville, Kentucky, set up as a $4,500,000 
company, with a plant covering four acres. This 
colossal venture, immensely overcapitalized on paper 
and undermanned on the technical side, became a dis- 
mal cropper in the black year of 1876. Captain Ford 
come out of the venture far worse off than he went in; 
evidently his reputation had been the basis of the 
promotion and his disgust with stock-selling plans 
grew from that time on. He tried one more glass 
plant in that doomed area, at nearby Jeffersonville, 


Indiana. A smaller venture this’ time and one in 
which his two sons, Edward and Emory, were direc- 
tors. This company hung on until the middle eighties, 
when it, too, failed; but by that tirne Captain Ford, 
nearly seventy, yet still undaunted, -had moved on to 
new scenes. a 

When Ford was practically seventy years of age, 
the successful saddler found himself in the deplorable 
position of having lost everything.* On leaving New 
Albany for a last, apparently hopeless drive on fortune, 
he was glad to accept the loan of $100 from George 
Schmidt, once a teamster in the Captain’s employ. A 
man of smaller soul might have been ashamed of this 
loan; but the Captain always mentioned the incident 
proudly, gratified that the former* employee wanted 
to help his old bass. 

Captain Ford set out for New York to have another 
go at wealth and honorable position. He had one or 
two ideas for new products. The chief one of these, 
was the notion (properly patented) of making sewer 
pipe out of rough glass. To this day this invention re- 
mains one of those good ideas that never come off; 
sewer pipes don't have to be that good. The idea 
was good enough to gain him access to Peter Cooper, 
the famous inventor and philanthropist. With his 
help Ford sold the patent for a substantial sum. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. Given a hearing by 
New York capitalists, he told them of the ideal con- 
ditions he had observed for the manufacture of plate 
glass in the Allegheny Valley of Western Pennsylvania. 
With an experienced eye, keen on rivers and raw 
materials, Captain Ford had investigated the region 
north of Pittsburgh. There, in a beautiful valley, 
existed all save one of the chief raw materials neces- 
sary for glass, all transportation conveniences of land 
and water, and an industrious population. Nearby 
were large deposits of glass sand and grinding sand, 
limestone, refractory clays and fuel. To Western 
Pennsylvania’s vast deposits of excellent coal had just 
been added a new wonder fuel—natural gas, best pos- 
sible heat producer for glass making, and so unbe- 
lievably cheap that communities tet their street lights 
burn all day. 


When Captain Ford came to Creighton, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1880 with $17,000 in New York funds, he 
bought the Peter farm and built there the first glass 
factory in a region where glass ‘remains the king in- 
dustry to this day. Creighton proved to be a masterly 
site. The land was cheap; nearby. stood the pretty 
residential city of Tarentum, and Pittsburgh was only 
twenty miles away. Ample transportation facilities 
were available for both the local raw materials and 
those originating at a distance - soda ash, clay for pots, 
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Bellwood Gardens (now No. 1605 Fifth Avenue) before 1900. 


felt, emery, rouge for grinding. Limestone could be 
brought across the river directly from the quarries in 
buckets on an overhead transmission line. In this 
plant it is said that natural gas was industrially used 
for the first time in world industry. 


In deference to his new backers, the new company 
was first named The New York Plate Glass Company. 
In 1884 it was changed to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company when Pennsylvania interests became promi- 
nent in the company. Probably no new industrial 
company in the country made more money or ex- 
panded more rapidly in its baby years than this infant 
plate glass factory on the banks of the Allegheny. 


Captain Ford, now in his seventies, was as full of 
steam as he had been in his forties, leaving the details 
of plant operations more and more to his sons, who 
by this time had become seasoned business men. 
Characteristically, he began to branch out. His fore- 
sight in using natural gas for industrial purposes had 
been a chief factor in the success of the Creighton 
works. Now he led in getting natural gas into Pitts- 
burgh. According to the Pittsburgh Press, he was the 
father of gas development in this district. He was the 
first to see the utility of the initial gusher struck at 
McDonald a score of years ago, and he arranged to 
pipe the gas to Pittsburgh. Captain Ford had cleared 
$500,000 on this industry when he sold out. 


None of the Captain’s companies were ever trou- 
bled (during his lifetime) by a strike or serious labor 
trouble of any sort. During his active period ‘in the 
Pittsburgh area occurred the bloody Homestead strike 
and many lesser industrial conflicts; but those enter- 
prises led by the old Captain escaped. Helpful toward 


this end was the clear and open fact that he was a 
builder rather than a mere money grabber. His 
activities helped practically everyone in a considerable 
region; his enterprises were expanding and as they 
grew opportunities opened for his employes to grow 
with them. The presence of former artisans in well- 
paid executive and technical positions was constant 
evidence of Captain Ford’s belief that ability alone 
had the right to rise. But if man didn’t have the 
ability, the Captain still treated him as a man and an 
equal. 


FORD CITY. In 1887 need arose for still another 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass plant. With three of his junior 
executives, the Captain scoured the valley for an ap- 
propriate site. There were few promising sites avail- 
able, for the Allegheny Valley is rather narrow, and 
flat areas were relatively rare. Downstream, between 
Creighton and Pittsburgh, every favorable location 
had been occupied; upstream, the valley grew even 
narrower, until, at Oil City, the town is built on the 
side of hills so steep that, as the saying goes, “even a 
sober man can’t find his way home on dark nights.” 


However, town site promoters had overlooked one 
considerable piece of level bottom on the east side of 
the river, not far below the bend where the course of 
the Allegheny, after treading for some little distance 
toward the southeast, turns again to the southwest. 
This beautiful site, about forty miles north and a few 
miles east of Pittsburgh, had been part of the territory 
set aside by the heirs of William Penn as Kittanning 
Manor. When the new state of Pennsylvania settled 
with the Penn heirs after the Revolution, this holding 
was reserved to the Penn family and disposed of by 
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them later’: Under other ownership the tract became 
known as Appleby Manor. There the Pittsburgh, 
Kittanning and Warren Railway, later the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad, established a station known variously 
as Bonnett and Patterson; but the hamlet never grew 
appreciably and was almost deserted when Captain 
Ford and his inspection committee came along looking 
for a proper site for another and larger glass factory. 

A deal for the whole tract was completed in 1887, 
and factory construction begun the next year. Soon 
it took rank as the largest plate glass factory in the 
world. 

After the town was laid out, the name was offi- 
cially changed by the citizens to Ford City, in honor 


Captain Ford looking at the factory. 





of the Captain, at the suggestion of Edward Binder, 
one, of the prominent residents of the region. 


No city in Pennsylvania, and few in the United 
States, grew as fast as Ford City in the decade which 
saw its birth. Within a few years the population rose 
from practically zero to 3,000. Wide street were laid 
out around a handsome public park, and streets were 
promptly paved. 

As the Captain’s eightieth birthday anniversary 
approached, Ford City and all his friends, associates 
and employes up and down the valley, determined to 
celebrate Founder's Day in style. On Saturday, No- 
vember 14, 1891, all the Pittsburgh Plate Glass plants, 
and many others, shut down for the day so that all 
hands could attend the festivities. By noon more than 
ten thousand people were gathered in Ford City for 
the ceremonies. 


At ten a. m. a procession was formed with carriages 
containing Captain J. B. Ford, his wife, and the offi- 
cers of the different works. Four bands were in the 
procession. The platform was filled with distin- 
guished guests. The statue of Captain Ford was 
formally unveiled by George Ross Ford, grandson of 
the Captain. 


The statue is a handsome bronze standing on a ped- 
estal of red Westerly granite. The Bronze represents 
the Captain with uncovered head, standing erect, 
with his hands carelessly interlocking behind him - a 
favorite attitude of his. The bronze is 6 feet 3 inches 
high, and the pedestal 6 feet additional. 


Captain Ford was called to the front at the close of 
the ceremony, but the old gentleman tersely remarked 
to his thousands of workmen friends that he was a 
workman in plate glass, not a speaker. 


Whether by design or the accident of time, the 
Captain would not face the town which he founded 
and sturdily faces the largest plant of the great com- 
pany he founded. Full justice to an excellent work of 
art would call for turning the statue around, so that the 
Captain would face the town which he found and 
which bears his name. The sculptor has not identified 
his work, which is a pity, for this statue deserves the 
attention of critics for its lively vigor and lack of senti- 
mentality. The Captain, clad in his habitual raiment, 
characteristically free of all traces of the tailor’s iron, 
gazes gravely and steadfastly into space and the 
future, precisely as a man should who had been 
looking fearlessly at-life for eighty years. 


Congressman John Dalzell, the main speaker, said. 
“Perhaps the strangest feature of all in this unique 
drama is the relation that exists between the honoring 
and the honored. Three thousands American work- 
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men would here dedicate to perpetual remembrance 
the name and the fame of their employer. Well-paid 
labor stands with uncovered head to honor just and 
generous Capital. Here are no frowning faces, no 
clenched fists, but rather hands clasped upon the even 
plane of a common manhood. 


Without doubt labor and capital had nowhere on 
the American continent ever made such a marked 
demonstration of friendship as this. For six months 
past, the three thousand workmen of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company had been subscribing small sums 
of money among themselves for the purpose of rearing 
a monument in honor of Captain Ford, the founder of 
the Company which employs them. The firm was not 
consulted and was not permitted to have any share in 
the arrangements beyond being asked to shut down 
entirely all three factories on Saturday.” 


ACTIVE TO THE LAST. Captain Ford’s con- 
nection with the industry he had brought to Ford City 
were soon severed by him and his sons. They dis- 
agreed on a point of policy with the major stock- 
holders, represented by John Pitcairn, another indus- 
trial pioneer. The Pitcairns wanted to establish fac- 
tory sales branches, while the Fords held out for the 
time-honored method of distributing through jobbers. 
In the end, the Captain threw all his stock at the Pit- 
cairns and told them to take it or leave it. They took 
it at a figure of their choice. His sons stayed on for a 
while and secured a better price for their holdings. 


His retirement from the Ford City plant in 1897 
was at least partially influenced by a new undertaking. 
The glass factories at Creighton and Ford City were 
abundantly provided with coal, gas, white sand, 
grinding sand from the river bed. Only one prime 
necessity was missing, the all important alkali, the 
soda ash of commerce and the sodium carbonate of 
the chemist. It had to be transported a considerable 
distance in large quantities, after having been im- 
ported from abroad or purchased from a company 
which was alone in the field and which was allied 
with, and partly owned by, a world monopoly. Captain 
Ford was convinced that at Wyandotte, Michigan, 
salt was underlaying the whole waterfront along the 
lake, and could be profitably exploited for the purpose 
of the glass industry. In this he was right as the first 
well proved. This enterprise expanded into a great 
industry and company, the Michigan Alkali Company. 


Once the Captain had his Wyandotte chemical 
factory under way, he left its operation pretty much 
to others. At least four times a year for the next seven 
or eight years he would come from Pennsylvania for a 
visit, and at his home in Creighton he kept close track 
of the ups and downs of his latest venture. 


Following an eye operation, Captain Ford’s retire- 
ment from business was announced in 1897. On Janu- . 
ary 13, 1897, his wife passed away at the age of 91 
and in the 66th year of their married life. 


In 1898, just to keep his hand in and give Ford 
City a lift, he started in his 86th year the Ford City 
Potteries with John Wick, Jr., of Wickboro. It passed 
eventually to the Pennsylvania China Company, then 
to the Cook Pottery Co., the Jacksons of Pittsburgh, 
and finally to the Eljer Co., which expanded it to its 
present state. 


Honor came to him from abroad in 1897 when the 
Parisian Academy of Inventors placed his name on its 
honor roll and sent him a medal awarded for the im- 
provements he had made in the arts of glass making. 


In March 1900 he was gravely shaken by the death 
of his beloved son Emory Low Ford, who in his 54th 
year died suddenly of fever at Genoa, Italy, while on a 
European tour with friends. 


He celebrated in 1901 his 90th birthday, in good 
health, voice and appetite. A chronic skin ailment on 
his cheek was present, a superficial carcinoma, which 
brought him to bed in 1902 and caused his death on 
May 1, 1903. 





Captain John B. Ford on visit to Ford City in October 
1897 (On Bailey Farm). 
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RANDOM REMINISCENCES 


OF AN OLD TIMER 


By Meyer Greenbaum 


An advantage an old-timer has in relating his 
youthful experiences is that so few of his contempor- 
aries have survived to refute his assertions. Some risks 
remain, however, which permit no escape. Having 
bulwarked myself against likely criticism, lets go back 
to the Spanish-American war; 1898, that is. That was 
the time when a small boy like myself felt he was 
really devilish when he could without punishment 
imitate the adults in shouting: “Remember the Maine 
and to hell with Spain”. Ford City was still in the proc- 
ess of emerging from the flat farm lands along the 
river; land chosen for a glass factory because it was of 
sufficient size to hold an expanding industry as well 
as the homes of its workers; because of its ready access 
to water, to sand and to fuel. About this time its wood. 
en sidewalks were being replaced by flag-stone, the 
last of which succumbing to concrete only in recent 
years. As I remember, there was only one short paved 
street. Automobiles didn’t appear in any quantity until 
about ten years later. Electricity was not prevalent; 
house lighting was by means of gas fixtures or by oil 
lamps; even candles were used. Heating was com- 
monly produced by coal stoves; a few “Franklin” 
heaters were to be seen or in the more elegant homes 
open gas fires at the hearths; the so-called radiant type 
heater had not yet been invented. I don’t suppose 
there were more than a dozen telephones in the entire 
community, and those of the kind which were hung on 
the wall and the operator summoned to respond to a 
call by turning a crank at the side of the apparatus. To 
converse with someone in Pittsburgh usually required 
an all-day effort. 

A single eight room school in addition to the Catho- 
lic school sufficed the local needs for primary educa- 
tion. There were no movies and when they finally did 
arrive, after a year or two, they were “silent” pictures 
shown with many an interruption during their per- 
formance while the operator of the projector changed 
a roll of film. Just think, you present day boys and 
girls, there were not even ice cream cones and I can 
remember, ever so vividly, the tremendous thrill of 
being taken to Pittsburgh and given a “sundae”, a 
treat totally unknown to our little town. I could go on 
and on reciting: the changes which have transpired 
since Ford City’s early days, but I’m sure that you 
would quickly become tiresome if I did not join them 
with pictures of a few of the better known persons of 
that era and tell you briefly of their part in the sur- 
roundings.......Even when I was very young, I was im- 


pressed with the importance of glass making in the 
life of the community. So it was with a feeling of awe 
that I beheld Artemas Pitcairn, perhaps the most 
important executive of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, upon his arrival in our town. He was also 
associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad so that he 
came in his own private railroad car attached to the 
morning “Buffalo Express”. What excitement for a 
small boy of that period which didn’t subside until 
the car disappeared on its return journey to Pittsburgh. 
And incidentally, what a shame it is that passenger 
trains have disappeared from our scene. In Mr. Pit- 
cairn’s day, there were two northbound Express trains; 
one in the morning shortly after ten and one at mid- 
night; there were “parlor” cars with a very important 
porter in a white jacket (extra fare, Pittsburgh to Ford 
City, twenty-five cents) and sleeping cars and a gad- 
get on the mail coach to pick-up the mail pouches 
while the trains were flying through the villages at the 
tremendous speed of forty miles an hour--villages at 
which express trains did not deign to stop. Mr. Pit- 
cairn saw to it that they did stop at Ford City. As has 
been stated, there were no automobiles and travel 
was accomplished with wagon and buggy and the most 
superb of all contraptions: the “surrey with the fringe 
on top”. A family’s social standing was often estab- 
lished by the number, as well as the kind, of horses in 
its stable and for those who owned no barn, there was 
the livery stable, a place of delight for all boys and 
girls as well as for many of the town’s most proficient 
idlers. George McLaughlin, a fine gentleman, owned 
and operated the one in Ford City during the periods 
he was not operating the town as its Burgess. It was 
located on the property now owned by the Pennzoil 
Oil Co. During a large part of the year, the roads out 
of town were bad and the most traveled, to Kittanning 
over Gault’s Hill, was atrocious--a series of rocky led- 
ges over which one bumped during the almost hour- 
long drive to the County Seat. One should not forgo 
describing another mode of travel--the trolley line 
between Ford City and Kittanning. It was built a few 
years after the earliest period I have mentioned, a 
“fearful and wonderful” contraption which will be 
remembered vividly by many persons still alive. At 
first, it was not permitted entry into our town and its 
Southern terminus was Fourteenth Street. From there 
its thin rusty rails took off through the fields as far as 
McGrann at which point by means of a series of right: 
angle turns, it paralleled the railroad tracks for per- 
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Henry McDowell McCue 


haps a quarter of a mile when it met up with the Cof- 
fin works, (Oh, yes, coffins were made in our locale) 
and had to make other violent bends before straigh- 
tening out a little for its run over the hill to Kittan- 
ning. For a large part of the way, the trolley tracks 
hung over the edge of the hill, literally, and how the 
cars managed to run as long as they did without a 
single one toppling into the river was a miracle beyond 
comprehension. So much for local transportation..... 


How did people live in Ford City in those “ancient” 
times? Very simply, indeed, and very comfortably too. 
My earliest remembrance of merchandise distribution 
was connected with the store operated by A. C. Bailey. 
That was quite an establishment; a sort of “company 
store’, where groceries and meat and clothing as well 
as other essential things needed by the glass worker's 
families could be obtained and usually on credit for, 
in those days, by law, if a purchaser failed to pay his 
bill a storeowner could “garnishee” the wages earned 
by wage earners. It was the habit whenever a customer 
paid his account on “pay-day” for Mr. Bailey or one 
of his clerks to give the little boy or girl accompanying 
mother or father a bag of candy--the stickiest imagin- 
able. I can even remember the names of those clerks 
and that is almost sixty-five years ago. Billy Stoelzing 
and Charlie Delcroix they were, and my very good 
friends......Recalling the name Delcroix produces a 
comment on the considerable differences between the 
“then and now” of the various racial groups to be found 
in Ford City in its early days. First generation Euro- 
pean immigrants predominated: Germans, Belgians, 
whose forebears had been glass workers in the “old 
country’, Chechs-Slovaks, English, Ukrainians, as well 
as others. It is a tribute to their character and 


good sense that they lived together in the same com- 
munity all these years in perfect harmony. It might 
even be said that in these present days of national 
racial tensions, a lesson might be drawn from their 
example.....Most of the homes in the town were not 
cwned by their occupants as they are today but were 
built and rented by the real estate department of the 
glass company. A handsome, middle-aged Virginian 
with the romantic name of Hal McDowell McCue was 
in charge. His. good looks, his southern drawl and 
above all, the fact that he was a bachelor, endeared 
him to all the ladies in our midst. I recall his mother 
vividly. She was very old; at least she semed so to my 
youthful eyes. She wore a lace cap as did many elderly 
women. She came up from Virginia and paid a visit 
in our home because of our friendship for her son. 
I can still see her--a replica of the artist Whistler’s 
famous portrait which he called “Mother”.....Another 
person who had to do with Ford City homes and, in 
fact, with some of the business places which were in 
the process of being erected about this time or shortly 
therefore, was the contractor, W. G. Heiner, known 
as “Hemlock Bill” because of his prolific use of hem- 
lock lumber in his building operations. (Amazingly, 
some of his buildings are still standing and in use), 
W. G. was the prosperous brother of D. B. Heiner, 
also well known because of his association as presi- 
dent of the first bank established in the town and more 
noteworthily because he was Collector of Internal 
Revenue and Republican “Boss” of Armstrong County. 


How was our health in those days? Well, if we are 
to judge by modern standards, it is a wonder that any 
of us are alive to report our precarious youth.. There 
was but one doctor--the “company doctor”--by name 
Hosterman--a short, jolly, little man who dispersed 
pills to everyone’s satisfaction. For surgery, serious 
surgery for which there was considerable need be- 
cause of the frightful cuts received by the glass work- 
ers of that time, Doctor “Charlie” Jessop of Kittanning 
had first call. I knew him well and held him in awe for 
he had performed an operation on my mother--on our 
kitchen table. This should not be cause’ for a shock 
to the reader when I state operating tables were not 
available. But you will be shocked when I tell you it 
was not unusual for Doctor Charlie to sharpen his scal- 
pel on his shoe leather! Really, our ideas of medical 
sanitation were pretty primitive sixty-five years ago. 
Typhoid fever and diptheria, diseases often fatal to the 
young, were prevalent - diseases practically unknown 
today. 


We had fun, too, both young and old. Amusements 
for the kids were simple. We played “follow the leader” 
and a game called “run, sheep, run” which could at 
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times occupy an entire afternoon and which was com- 
pletely exhausting. Baseball of a sort was played and 
a more primitive game as a substitute known as “cad- 
dy” and which was played with a broom stick for a bat 
and a small piece of wood pointed at both ends served 
as the ball. Speaking of baseball, it was just about 
this time that the professional team of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was transferred to Pittsburgh to become the 
ancestor of the present day “Pirates”. “Honus” Wagner 
was the hero, which is not to be wondered at for he 
was possibly the greatest baseball player who ever 
lived. Another notable was Claude Ritchey famed 
because his home was “up the river” at Emlenton. 
These are but two of the many and I wouldn't be 
surprised if all of us oldsters--the male surviving mem- 
bers, I mean--if we weré put to it could name every 
one of them. Baseball thrived at Ford City but at a 
little later date. There was no basketball; no golf, 
which was considered a sissy game. We did have taffy 
pulls, chiefly in the winter evenings and “magic-lan- 
tern’ shows, forerunner of the movies and I do remem- 
ber very well a Tom Thumb wedding performance in 
which I was a bashful participant. There were picnics, 
of course, and outside bake-ovens which we young- 
sters built in imitation of the larger ones of our parents. 
A special treat was to be on the “Nellie Hudson” dur- 
ing one of its many river excursions. On week days, 
Nellie would perform the more prosaic duties of push- 
ing sand barges up and down the river, but on a sum- 
mers holiday, she would dress herself all up in 
bunting and with music of a sort being played on her 
top deck, she became a floating palace to all of us 
lucky enough to hold boarding tickets. You should 
be told at this point that there were no dams in the 
river and at Ford City no bridge as now. To cross to 
the “Sand Plant”, we had to use a row boat or hail Mr. 
Green’s ferry. Books have been written about the huge 
lumber rafts coming down the river from the up- 
stream forest during the Spring freshets. As a boy, 
I saw two or three of them and they were an unfor- 
getable sight.....Grown- mien had _ their picnics, too, 
usually in a grove a few miles out of town and, from 
reports, the most successful of these were accom- 
panied by a keg of beer. There was considerable 
“hard likker” drinking in the old days but of a slightly 
different sort from the present. Bourbon and Scotch 
whiskies were practically unknown and so were mixed 
drinks. “Rye” was the thing and most of it was dis- 
tilled locally. “Whiskey Bill” Heilman had his dis- 
tillery about two miles from Ford City (50 cents a qt., 
I'm told) and “Good Old Guckenheimer” was pro- 
duced in large quantities at Freeport. Tobacco using 
habits have likewise been greatly altered over the 


years. Earlier there were pipes a-plenty, cigars and 
“Wheeling” stogies as well as much chewing tobacco. 
I can remember no cigarettes being smoked except 
“Sweet Corporals”, which were “a nickle a pack” and 
which were purchased, I suspect, for the pictures of 
the beautiful burlesque queens they contained rather 
than for the cigarettes themselves. And, as for the 
ladies using tobacco or taking a drink in public--My, 
oh, my! .....I suspect too, there is considerable truth 
in the idea often expressed that to become older is to 
become more garrulous and I must discontinue my 
babbling before becoming a complete nuisance. But 
not before moralizing a bit--well, just a little bit. The 
question poses itself: were people better in the days 
fifty--seventy-five years ago than they are today? It 
would be nice to know just for something to talk 
about or perhaps brag a little. If we say, for example, 
that they lived more simple lives, more vigorous, less 
filled with the debilitating effects of pleasurable sur- 
roundings, we are met with statistics of contradiction-- 
insurance statistics which go to prove that life expec- 
taney has increased by a considerable amount; that 
boys and girls are taller, stronger than they were in 
the “good old days”. As for me, I will have to admit, 
obviously, that the things, habits, opportunities have 
changed, drastically altered in many categories of 
living. But I doubt if the people themselves have 
changed very much, if at all. I mean their mode of 
thinking; their inner-motivations. What do you think? 





Goldman Family 
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— Just a Memory — 


THERE WAS A PAPER IN TOWN 
By Frank Brookhouser 





Frank Brookhouser 


Ford City’s latest newspaper was born on July 23, 
1932, in what was to become known as the Depression 
Era. There had been before another paper published 
in our town, The Ford City Mirror. It had started as 
an outgrow of Charles Andrews printing shop in 1905, 
and the weekly was still being published in 1917. 
However, the Ford City News, as the paper was called 
on which I worked, was a new creation, also a weekly 
and published on Thursdays, 

I remember it well, both its birth, which gave me 
one of the most thrilling and deeply rewarding mo- 
ments of my life, and its all too brief but exciting life, 
which provided me with one of the happiest periods 
of my newspaper career. 


I should remember it well. 


It was much more than a newspaper to me. It 
was my baby and I was the proud father. It was the 
real start of my own life in the world of newspapers 
and writing. 

I happened to be the first editor, sports editor, 
news columnist, sports columnist, headline writer and 
makeup planner of the News. Later on, after that first 
summer, I also became its advertising salesman, ad- 
vertising copy writer and circulation manager. It was 
a tough, seven-day-a-week, sometimes 24 hours-a-day, 


one-man operation—and I loved it. I was young and 
full of spirit and full of hopes and dreams. That al- 
ways makes a difference. 


The owners and publishers of the newspaper were 
two able and understanding gentlemen who already 
published the daily Ellwood City Ledger, Will and Bill 
Kegel, father and son. | 


It was Bill who came to my family’s house on 
O'Connor Street in early June of 1932 and told me of 
their plans to publish a weekly in Ford City—they 
had studied the town and felt it deserved and could 
support a newspaper—and asked if I wanted the job of 
“putting it out” and thereby made me feel like just 
about the most important guy in the world. 


This was understandable. I was then going to 
Temple University, where I was, of course, studying 
journalism. I had only completed my sophomore 
year. I had had experience on the campus newspaper 
and working in the summer for the Kittanning Daily 
Leader-Times (which, incidentally, I think has become 
one of the finest small town papers in the nation in the 
last couple of years), but to be an editor, to have a 
paper of my own... 


That was an impossible dream come amazingly 
true. 


And true it became, on that June 23rd of 1932. 


There were eight pages packed with news of my 
town and the surrounding area. There was a long 
two-column front page editorial: “By Way of Intro- 
duction.” There were my columns, my stories, my 
headlines. 


It may not have been a paper turned out by Wil- 
liam Allen White, the most famous of all small town 
editors in American history. 


But it did have spirit and zest; they come with 
youth. 

“Bugle Drum Corps Competition Most Colorful 
In History,” said one of the front page headlines, I 
note now, looking over the yellowed pages of that first 
issue with a warm feeling of nostalgia. “. . . most 
colorful spectacle ever staged in this town. . .” the 
story itself said. 

Oh, we did deal in some superlatives. That comes 
with youth, too. : 

The P. P. G. baseball team had lost to the Clair- 
ton Eagles on the sports pages of that first issue. The 
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lineup: Hrabovsky, lf; Cook, 3b-p; Herbst, 2b; Bellas, 
lb; Wright, cf-p; Valasek, rf; Koe, ss; V. Walleck, c; 
Skukalek, p; J. Walleck, cf; D. Walleck, 3b. 

Does that lineup bring back some memories for 
you? 

The Richfield Oilers had beaten Cadogan in that 
same issue. The lineup: B. Walleck, cf; Novak, ss; 
Matava, p; Kelly, 3b; Herbst, lf; Bower, 2b; Berdel, c; 
Ziemensky, 1b; Core, rf; Senopole, cf. More memories? 

Well, the summer came to an end, that wonderful 
summer of 32—and it was time for me to go back to 
school. But the News went on. A picturesque itin- 
erant newspaperman named Paul Saffron, who was 
down on his luck, had come into town in August as a 
barker for a carnival. He was looking for a job. 


He became the new editor (and everything else) 
of the paper, did a fine job, became a well-known 
citizen. 

He finally moved on, too, some years later, landing 
a job with Wilkes-Barre Times Leader; and he has 
been for many years now one of the top copy desk 
men on the New York Daily News, the country’s larg- 
est newspaper from the circulation standpoint. 


When I completed my college education, I came 
back to my home town. Jobs were hard to get in those 
days, as the oldtimers will recall. First I turned out 
the sports page, with Saffron still, then, the editor. 
When he had moved on, I took over the entire job 
once more. 

I was still there for the big third anniversary edi- 
tion and then I got a job on the Monongahela City 
Daily Republican. From Monongahela I came to 





Philadelphia in 1936 and I have been there ever since, 
except for the years of war. 

Other editors of the paper were Ford City residents 
Frank Bailey and Ann Wolsonovich (now Fluehr), a 
lively girl with a tremendous potential, who could 
have been one of the best newspaper women in the 
country, I still think, if she hadn’t chosen a marital 
career instead. 


In time, the Ford City News expired despite its 
brave and impressive fight for existence. I do not re- 
member the exact date. I do remember that I felt 1 
had lost an old and dear friend. 


It had a short life, as newspaper lives go, but it 
served the town well during the time it was coming 
out every Thursday. It left its imprint, it served a 
purpose, it made its contribution to Ford City. 


And I like to think—or hope—that it is remembered 
still with affection by the people who lived in my home 
town when I was a young man growing up there, a 
young man suddenly turned into a young—and very 
proud—editor. 

It doesn’t seem possible that that summer is now 
30 years ago. 

I know it is a long time ago, because it is. Calen- 
dars do not lie. 

But sometimes it doesn’t seem a long time ago at 
all to me, very probably, I suppose, because those 
years of the Ford City News, the last newspaper in the 
75-year history of my home town, were among the 
happiest years of my life. 


AND A HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO MY TOWN! 


ne. \¥e 


THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1913 
By Marvin Carberry 


On the morning of March 26, 1913, an experience 
began, that is still fresh in the memories of many 
Ford City residents. The river had been on a rapid 
rise for several days, so a break-through was antici- 
pated, and feverish preparations for a flood had been 
underway. Supplies were laid in, rugs and furniture 
moved to second floors, pianos elevated and some 
moved by dray to the Public School Building. About 


9:00 A.M. on the morning of March 26 the water 


coursed over the area south of Manorville, backed up 
in the south end of town, broke through the then 
Works No. 5 yard area north of Ford Street, and 
rapidly covered the town. 


The inundation of the town was rapid and almost 
complete. The water pouring through the town from 
the north, roared down Fifth and Sixth Avenues with 
the velocity of a mill race. In a short time, except for 
the higher elevations and the area north of Tenth 
Street on Fourth Avenue, the town was completely 
covered with water. Ford Street was covered to a 
depth of over four feet, and proportionately deeper in 
lower areas of the town, reaching the second floors of 
some homes in the “Seldom Seen” area. Hose Com- 
pany No. 1, having assembled a fleet of boats, was 
prepared. As they have done in all emergencies, they 
helped wherever possible and performed yeoman ser- 
vice. 


With the City Hall as headquarters and a message 
center the town was patrolled by boats, families were 
evacuated when necessary and needs supplied as best 
as possible. Doctors were boated to the sick, food and 
milk donated by merchants and residents of the area, 
were distributed where needed. Plans for cooking on 
second floors with hot plates and gas stoves came to 
naught in some sections, when flooded gas lines cut off 
the fuel supply. Occupants of Company houses on 
Third Avenue, supplied with factory utilities, gas and 
electricity, helped greatly in baking bread and pre- 
paring food. Also in milking and caring for cows 
stranded on a knoll south of the A. M. Mateer Store 
(now Folta’s storage building on Third Avenue). This 
was also true on the high ground on Seventh and 
Ridge Avenues where residents helped others greatly. 


As the firemen patrolled they observed pianos 
and furniture bobbing about in the first floors of homes 
and dead livestock, mostly pigs and chickens, and the 
usual flood debris floating in the waters. Looting 
“per se” was not a problem, although it is rumored 
some of the “liquid assets” of wholesale liquor stores 
“floated off the shelves.” Fortunately, there were no 
drownings, although duckings via capsizing boats and 
canoes were not uncommon. 


After almost a week of anxiety and worry, and hap- 
hazard living, gradually receding waters gave people 





Great flood of 1913. Viewing north on Fifth Avenue from Ford Street. 
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Great flood of 1913. Old Philadelphia Block located along Third Avenue immediately south of Armory. 
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Great flood of 1913. Viewing eastward on Ford Street from Fourth Avenue. 
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an opportunity to survey damages and start planning 
clean-up and repairs. The Borough water system 
still being functional, residents scrubbed and cleaned 
homes as water receded. 


Streets were washed and gullied, terraces of homes 
gouged away and a thick layer of slimy silt covered 
everything. A major clean-up job for industry, mer- 
chants, home-owners and all residents ensued. The 
labor force of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
was available at 15.cents an hour, per man, to assist 
employees of the Company when requested. The loss 
at the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was consider- 
able, much stock and all glass in process having been 
lost. The superstructures, crowns and arches, of glass 
making furnaces had been saved by preventive meas- 
ures, but lower (checker chambers) parts had to be re- 
built, machinery, engines, and motors were dismantled, 
cleaned and reassembled. Almost a month elapsed 
before all departments of Works No. 4 and Works No. 
S were completely repaired. 


Ford City and parts of Ford City had been flooded 
at various times prior to 1913, but never by a flood of 
such magnitude. Immediate plans were made and 
implemented to prevent a recurrence of such flooding. 
A strip of land from the Graff Farm House (now Dor- 
nan Funeral Home) to the railroad was secured for a 
consideration which included setting a fire plug near 
the Graff Home. This is now Seventeenth Street from 
Fifth to Third Avenues. Construction of a concrete- 
footed, earthen fill dike, was started by the Borough. 
Opposition to this construction by the residents of the 
McGrann area was strong. There were muted threats 
to dynamite and blow up the dike, which they felt 
would aggravate their own flood problem. An injunc- 
tion to prevent construction was filed in Armstrong 
County Courts and was denied by Judge Perry King. 


Construction was continued, the dike completed and 





water has been prevented from flooding Ford City 
from the north on numerous occasions since that time. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad raised its grade level 
through the next several years by approximately six 
feet. The passenger station was also raised to the ex- 
tent of the height of concrete wall visible today on 
the east wall of the station facing Ford Street. The 
Pottery and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company made 
extensive fills on their river-front land over the years. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company constructed 
flood walls to an average height of 33.46 feet over 
low water river stage, extending the full length of the 
factory. Ford City Borough in construction of sewer 
lines, installed flood gates and pumping stations so 
that sewers are operative regardless of water levels. 

The fact that Ford City has kept “dry feet” during 
river flood stages of 29.68 feet in 1959 and 30.5 feet 
during the great 1936 flood (1913 - stage 28.5) attests 
to the success of these remedial measures. These 
floods and various other high water stages caused 
extensive damage to our neighbors both north and 
south. In 1936, Hose Company No. 1, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and employees and other volun- 
teers, by building a 7-foot high sand bag revetment, 
prevented the flood water from “backing” into Ford 
City from the south, near the Ford City bridge ap- 
proach. To facilitate the rapid building of such a 
wall, if again needed, the Borough constructed wing 
walls on either side of the railroad. The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company donated and constructed A- 
frames of heavy metal rods which bolt to the railroad 
rails by means of U-bolts. These A-frames and heavy 
plank for bridging are stand-by equipment today. 
Together with sand bags a flood wall can quickly 
be thrown up. For the sake of other less protected 
communities let us hope that the wall is never needed 
and that the 1913 Flood will be the last such exper- 
ience that Ford City undergoes. 





Great flood of 1913. Viewing south on Fourth Avenue from F ord Street. 
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THE RAILROADS AND FORD CITY 
By Frank Lorence 


Although a charter to construct a railroad in the 
Ford City area was granted in 1837, it was not until 
1852 that sufficient funds were accumulated to begin 
construction of the Allegheny Valley Railroad which 
had Pittsburgh as its starting point. This road was 
completed in 1856 to Kittanning, which remained the 
Northern Terminus for ten years. By 1880, the line 
was extended to Brockton, New York. In 1900, the 
double-tracked line was leased to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the present operator. 


There is no doubt that Captain Ford selected Ford 
City as the site of his Glass Plant because of its access 
to the railroad. At this time, this was basically the 
only means of public and commercial transportation 
available. This became the important link of Ford 
City to the outside world with respect to the receiving 
of incoming goods—those required to promote glass 
making and those necessary to feed the populace. The 
railroad was also the important mail-carrier. It was 
the only available means of transporting manufactured 
goods to the world market. 


The lack of a bridge across the Allegheny River 
until 1912, poor roads, and the lack of other available 
means of transportation throughout the years forced 
the community to depend heavily on the railroad. 








The average citizen found his contact with the rail. 
road through its passenger service. From the early 
part of the century through World War II a minimum 
of four northbound and four southbound passenger 
trains served the community. The use of the coal- 
burning locomotive resulted in a sooty, uncomfortable 
ride. Much as the home owner switched from coal to 
natural gas to heat his home, the railroad switched 
from the steam engine to cleaner diesel engine shortly 
after World War II. 

Originally the passenger station was located to- 
wards the south end of Ford City. Later it was lo- 
cated at its present site on Third Avenue and Ford 
Street. The station became a social gathering place 
of citizens anxiously meeting trains to see who was 
leaving and who was arriving. The train best known 
was the “Midnight Bummer” which left Pittsburgh at 
10:30 P.M. and arrived at Ford City shortly after mid- 
night. This train continued northward arriving at 
Buffalo about 8:30 A.M. the following morning. Ad- 
ditional passenger service was available in the 1930's 
when the Pittsburgh and Shawmut Railroad operated 
a single passenger car, called by the citizens, the “Hoo- 
Roo-Bug’. This car operated between Freeport and 
Brockway on the P & S line which ran along the west 
bank of the Allegheny River. 





Great flood of 1913. Passenger train travelling southward through the flooded southern end of Ford City. 
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Money not being readily available, few were able 
to use the railroad for transportation. The only op- 
portunity the young had to ride the train was to ride 
the special trains organized to take the High School 
Basketball fans to Pittsburgh for the W.P.I.A.L. play- 
offs. Special trains were arranged for other special 
functions also. 


Since World War II, both the passenger and the 
freight services have declined considerably due to the 
increased ownership of automobiles, the improvement 
of highways, and the expanded usage of trucks. Pass- 


enger service was discontinued completely around 


1947. Thus Ford City presently has no commercial 
passenger transportation service by any means ayvail- 
able on a scheduled basis. 


The P.R.R. donated the freight station located on 
the west side of Third Avenue between Tenth and 
O’Conner Streets to Ford City Borough. The Borough 
razed the building and now the site is used as a park- 
ing lot. 

To the residents of Ford City the railroad is now 
a freight carrier, and for those who travel in their 
automobiles, a cause for delay at some crossroads, 
Most of the present children have not ridden a train at 
all and in all probability will never have the opportu- 
nity unless a special excursion is organized because 


they prefer other means of transportation found more 


convenient. 
The railroad, once a vital link, now finds itself just 


another one of the many means of transportation 
available. 





Railroad crew seated in front of the Thompson house (1890). 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The elevation of the center of Ford City above sea 
level varies from 785 to 795 feet, but the hills sur- 
rounding it rise rapidly some additional 300 feet. 


Where is Ford City located on the Globe? Longi- 
tude 70 degrees 37 15” west of Greenwich, and lati- 
tude 40 degrees 48’ North of the Equator. 


Ford City and vicinity furnished 280 men for World 
War I military service (Daily Leader - Times). 

Ford City Borough has 1,786 dwelling units, of 
which 1,590 (89%) were declared sound, 143 (8%) 
deteriorating, and 53 (3%) dilapidated. The average 
percentage for Armstrong County in these three cate- 
gories was 73.6%, 19.7% and 6.7%, respectively. 
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A COMMUNITY CENTER 
By Marvin Carberry 


Many folk and none of the young people, seeing 
the occasional freight train moving through town, 
remember when the Railroad Station was the busy 
center and community hub of activity, which it was 
the first quarter of this century. Before the days of 
good roads, motor truck transport, and private auto 
travel, the railroad was the only artery of commerce 
and travel. As many as fourteen passenger trains a 
day served the community. The schedule was approxi- 
mately as follows: 


At 6:05 a.m.—The Buffalo Express - South. 
Ford City was a flag stop and this train was seldom 
halted at Ford City. 


At 7:10 am.—South - The East Brady to Pitts- 
burgh Local. Commuters to the City used this train. 
At 8:20 am.—A Northbound train from Pitts- 
burgh. The High School students coming from 
points South made this train. 


At 10:25 am.—The Buffalo Express - North from 
Pittsburgh. This train was a heavy commercial 
carrier and as many as four or five baggage trucks 
of mail and express were loaded and unloaded. 
Meat was shipped from Pittsburgh packing houses 
in burlap covered barrels and the local butchers 
awaited the train with wagons to pick up their meat 
shipments and get the meat in their iced coolers. 
At 11:14 am.—A passenger Southbound. 

The schedules varied over the years but between 
noon and four p.m. there were at least two passen- 
ger trains each way, North and South. 

At 4:20 pm.—A Northbound train leaving the 
afternoon editions of Pittsburgh newspapers. 


At 5:00 p.m.—A Southbound train. 


At 6:00 p.m.—Northbound bringing the commun- 
ity businessmen and college students home. 


At 7:00 p.m.—A Southbound. 
At 8:20 p.m.—A Northbound. 


At ten minutes after midnight “The Bummer’, the 

last train from Pittsburgh, ridden by late shoppers 

and theater goers. 

Many of these trains were mail carriers, and on 
through trains the mail pouches were thrown to the 
station platform and outgoing pouches were snatched 


from a metal standard by a pick-up arm on the passing 
-mail car. 


Interposed with the passenger trains was a heavy 
movement of freight trains. Dispatchers’ orders were 


relayed to telegraphers, written and passed by hoop to 
moving trains, the front end brakeman hanging on the 
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engine gangway hooking the hoop, held up by the 
station man, on his arm, removing message from clip 
and tossing the hoop back to the platform. 

The Station was a favorite loafing place as no other 
place in town, supplied as much consistent day in and 
day out activity, coming and going, and excitement in 
general. Freight shipments were handled at the loading 
docks and freight house, dismantled not long ago. All 
engines were steam driven, not as efficient as diesels, 
but just as fast and more entrancing. All goods needed 
locally were handled by rail, and shipments of fish, 
produce, and all kinds of goods arrived by express. 
Mail pouches were hauled on two-wheeled trucks 
down the incline and to the rear door of the Post 
Office, then located where Paul’s Auto Parts is pres- 
ently located. 


There are many tales interwoven over the years 
with the Passenger Station building. It has been the 
scene of glad greetings and sad partings. There was 
a killing of a holdup man in the early 1900's. The 
night operator in resisting the holdup attempt wrestled 
with the man, killing him with his own gun in the 
scuffle. This bullet hole was in the upper half of the 
dividing door between ticket office and waiting room 
for years. - 

In the handling of the railroad business in these 
peak years, a number of people were required, approxi- 
mately ten or twelve at most times. R. W. Mc- 
Cutcheon, first at Rosston and then at Ford City, was 
General Agent over most of these years, succeeded by 
Frank C. Hoon. George Minor, of Kittanning, worked 
in the station for many years. My father, Wayne E. 
Carberry, was Ticket Agent and Telegrapher from 
1913 to 1922. The railroaders were a close knit bunch 
but a great group for practical jokes and tricks on one 
another, sometimes a little on the rough side. Once 
they fed April Fool candy, soap centered chocolates, 
to a section hand. When he started blowing soap 
bubbles, thinking he was dying, he threatened to take 
the station crew along. As a result of this crude joke, 
it cost them $3.00 for a trip to the Doctor to flush his 
stomach with emetics and a stomach pump. 

Charlie Duff, a bluff, Irish bachelor, Postmaster at 
the time, was a particular butt of their jokes and vice 
versa. Charlie, an avid sportsman, on one occasion 
ordered a coon dog from Ft. Smith, Arkansas. He 
haunted the station each day inquiring if his coon dog 
had arrived. One morning the dog arrived in a crate 
on the 10:25 express. The station crew pulled several 
slats on the crate and removed the dog, tying him in 
the basement, placed a mongrel dog in the crate in 


place. The crate was nailed shut, Duffy was notified, 
and they stood by to watch the fun. Upon seeing the 
dog, Duffy made the air blue for about half an hour, 
refused the shipment, “send the-............ ws... 
back, I won’t even take him out of the crate.” After 
Duffy wore himself out, his dog was brought up from 
the basement, whereupon he gave the station crew 
the same treatment and thoroughly told them off. 
Next week it was some other trick when opportunity 
presented itself. 


In those days the Station was a fascinating place 


for a boy. The batteries of wet cells in the basement 


powered the telegraph keys, the clicking of the keys 
sending and receiving, the opportunity to earn ten or 
twenty cents delivering a telegram, the sale of tickets, 
loading and unloading express and baggage, people 
continually coming and going, the passing train dis- 
patchers messages to moving trains, all these were 


exciting things for a boy to watch. Best of all were 
the rides in an engine when the engineer started a big 
“Lollipop Mogul” ten drive wheel engine, pulling a 
long freight and sat you in his seat with the throttle in 
your hand. You ran the train past the Station and 
waved to the other kids—Brother there wasn’t any 
more—that was it! No matter if he stopped at the end 
of town and set you off, with the warning to get 
straight home or he would kick your tail on his next 
trip—YOU RAN THE TRAIN THROUGH TOWN 
ANYWAY! 


With the discontinuing of passenger trains, lifting 
of one track, removal of the shed roof, no local express 
office, all brought on by the increasingly difficult 
competitive position of the railroads with the other 
common carriers, all the picture has faded, another 
passing phase in the Life of the Town, gone,but a won- 
derful part of everyday life while here. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
By Frank Lorence 


In 1898 the Kittanning and Ford City Street Rail- 
way Company was organized with F. A. Moesta, Presi- 
dent; John F. Crawford, Secretary; and James Mc- 
Cullough, Jr., Treasurer. In addition to these men the 
first Board of Directors included J. A. Gault and John 
F. Heilman. 


The first trip was made in 1899. The line was 
extended to Ford City in 1903, in 1904 to Lenape Park, 
a resort located one mile and a half south of the 
borough. In the early days, street railway companies 
frequently built and operated amusement parks to 
increase use of the trolley facilities. In 1908 the line 
was extended northward to Cowanshannock. 


This company sold its holdings to the West Penn 
Traction Company in October, 1911. Surveys were 
made between Lenape Park and Leechburg for the 
purpose of extending the line, but this extension was 
never realized. 

Old equipment records indicated that the trolley 
line was of an unusual width, four feet, 8 1/2 inches, 
the only one operating at this width in the West Penn 
Railways System. The tracks bisected Fourth Avenue 


along its entire length and followed the west side of 
Fifth Avenue from a point south of Fourth Street to 
the southern most point of the borough. 


Flood damage in 1936 hastened the end of the 
trolley lines, and on November 8, 1936, the line was 
abandoned and converted to buses. That was a busy 
time for superintendent Widdowson and his construc- 
tion personnel, but Ford City residents found radio 
reception along the trolley line improved after the 
railway lines were discontinued. 


Besides memories, all that remains of this line is 
the small section of track located at the intersection 
of Ford Street and Fourth Avenue plus the amount 
on the 1300 block. The remainder of the tracking 
was covered when Fourth Avenue was paved with 
asphalt. 

The bus line of Tedroe Heilman, which in now 
holding the franchise of transporting passengers be- 
tween Ford City and Kittanning, is involved in a com- 
petitive struggle with private automobiles, of which 
every home has one and many possess two: they trans- 
port not only their owners but also hitch hiking friends 
and acquaintances, thus making it less and less profi- 


table for a public carrier to keep up his service, 


Sia 





Ford City - Kittanning Electric Railways Cars 
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FROM HORSE TO AUTOMOBILE 


By Marvin Carberry 


In the early days of the town’s history, aside from 
foot travel, folk were dependent on the horse for trans- 
port and drayage. A number of residents stabled 
horses. A horse and buggy was a must for doctors and 
others, the only ready means of travel. Conveyances 
varied from heavy hauling and dump wagons to light 


wagons, buggies, and surreys and the horses from 


heavy draft animals to the streamlined pacers and 
trotters. Sleds. sleighs, and cutters were used in the 
winter time. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
had a large stable of horses and mules used in and 
about the factory. A horse and rig could be rented 
from the livery stables, some of which were The Brent 
Stable, George McLaughlin, who had a stable across 
the railroad and later where the present Pennzoil 
Garage is now located on Fifth Avenue. He was suc- 
ceeded in the same place by the late J. L. C. Welch, 
father of Wendell Welch. Some of the early black- 
smiths were Al Weeter, in McGrann, Joe McGregor, 
in a shop to the rear of the present Glassworkers’ Union 
Hall, and the Schmaus Shop, where Aupke’s garage is 
now located. 

Callahans, Merrills, and Harry Shotts were among 
those engaged in the drayage and hauling business. 
From the advent of the automobile, in the early 1900’s, 
there was a gradual transition from horse to auto- 
motive power, accelerating in the 20’s until the transi- 
tion was almost complete by the 30’s. The first car in 
town was a 1904 model, one cylinder Oldsmobile 
owned by Bill McCharty, Sr. A sensation if not a 
smooth rider. The first Ford in town, antedating even 
the Model “T”, was a three passenger sport model 
owned by Walter H. Bowser, retired Ford City Jewe- 
ler, now living in North Buffalo Township. In 1908 Mr. 
Bowser held the Ford Agency for Armstrong County. 
The early Fords had open gears beneath the floor 
boards and no lubricant could be retained on the gears. 
As a result the gears wore out in a matter of months 
and had to be replaced. 


Mr. Bowser made a trip to the Ford factory and 
had a personal interview with Henry Ford, Sr., who 
then held all the reins of his just beginning empire in 
his own hands, Mr. Ford, among other things, was a 
watchmaker, which fact established a common bond 
between him and Walter Bowser. Mr. Bowser sug- 
gested a gear box, an integral central gear shift, and 
other improvements which were incorporated in later 
Ford cars. Mr. Ford mailed a nice letter to Walter 


thanking him for his suggestions, but with no mention 
of financial remuneration for same. Unfortunately, 
the letter was misplaced, Bowser or no one else realiz- 
ing what a collector’s item such a letter would be to- 
day. Mr. Bowser then handled the Hupmobile Agency 
in 1910. He also had a Metz, which was manufactured 
in Walden, Mass., which was shipped crated in three 
shipments and assembled by the buyer. He sold this 
car to W. B. Shumaker, another pioneer in the auto- 
mobile, and still in business with his sons in Ford City 
today. 

Mr. Shumaker obtained his dealer’s license in 1911 
selling Fords and Hupmobiles, two of the latter to Dr. 
Charles Jessop, of Kittanning, and Doc Heilman, of 
Leechburg. In 1922 Shumaker sold his first Chevrolet, 
named for Louis Chevrolet a racing driver, to Burt 
Heilman, now a retired Ford City Borough engineer. 
Mr. Shumaker has the Chevrolet Agency since that 
time, his business growing over the years. 

Other early automobile dealers were Ray Law, 
Gardner and Auburn Agency in the present O. K. 
Heilman Company’s headquarters building. Herb Col- 
well - Guyer Kuhns Ford Agency on Tenth Street, 
Bowser and Russel Overland Agency in the present 
Ford City Rifle Club building on Fourth Avenue, and 
an Essex Agency, Livengood and Miller on Third 
Avenue between Seventh and Eighth Streets. In the 
early days of the auto industry many cars were pro- 
duced, some short lived and long gone from the mar- 
ket, from a motorized buggy produced by Elkhart 
Carriage Co. on down the line. Only a few of the 
early trade names are marketed today, scores of others 
having come and gone. In those pre-mechanized, 
hand tooling job days, many of these cars were well 
built and had excellent features but could not survive 
in the competitive market due to the excessive costs 
incidental to their fabrication. Stutz-Bearcat and the 
Cord were two of these fine automobiles priced out of 
the market by their own excellence. 

The early auto designers started with the buggy 
and elaborated from there. The first cars had steering 
bars instead of wheels and solid rubber or high pres- 
sure (60 Ibs.) inflated tires. A group of local men or- 
ganized the Triple-Airless Tire Co., housed in the 
building in Manorville now used by Dunmire Associ- 
ates, Inc. This Triple-Airless Tire never caught on 
and was a short lived venture. On the rocky dirt 


roads, tire life was brief and a blowout was just that, 
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sometimes resulting in a fist sized hole. Before the 
obsolete clincher rim, tires were held on wheels by a 
prayer or other ingenious means. The Stanley Steamer 
had bolts through the wheels clamping the tire bead. 


Among the early cars were the Aperson Jackrabbit, 
the Allan—Dr. O. C. Campbell driving one, the air 
cooled Franklin, A. B. McClure and the senior Dr. 
Allison driving Franklins. The star, Essex, Auburn, 
Willys-Knight, Flint E. M. F. (Every Morning Fix), 
among many others. Jack Heymers, a skilled local 
machinist, father of Charlie Heymers and Mrs. Harry 
(Katherine Heymers) Elwood, constructed several cars 
in Ford City in his shop. One of these had sled run- 
ners and a chain-driven cog drive (for winter use). 
In these days before perfected design, automobile 
travel was an uncertain business. Service and repair 
shops were scarce or non-existent, roads unpaved and 
unmarked, and no road maps available. The first area 
paved road was from Kittanning to Ford City and in 
the early 20’s, the Freeport-Kittanning road (Rt. 28). 

Before the 20’s cars as a rule were blocked up 
during the Winter months and run in Summertime 
only. Alcohol, one of the first anti-freeze agents, was 
not nearly as effective as modern coolants, boiling out 


frequently. Kids could sled ride on any hill in town 
in the 1900-1925 period without fear of automobiles. 
In the dawning days of motor transport, various local 
folks went into the trucking business. Some of these 
were Earl Stockdill, driving a Bessemer truck manu- 
factured in Grove City, Pa., Dwight Piper operated the 
Allegheny Valley Freight Line and O. K. Heilman 
operated a Bessemer truck, later two Sampson trucks 
with underseat motors, developing his business into 
the far-flung enterprise that the O. K. Heilman, Inc. 
lines are today. Technology and inventive genius, as 
in other fields, has developed the automobile into the 
sleek, efficient machine of our day and Ford City, 
along with the entire nation, underwent the growing 
pains and development period. Automotive glass has 
probably been as great a factor bearing on local em- 
ployment as any single thing. 

The automobile, a necessity, a pleasure, an instru- 
ment of destruction, a blessing, and a curse, but the 
biggest single factor in our nation’s economy, business 
and pleasure. All in this 20th Century. The horse, 
automobile, airplane, jet plane travel, space flight— 
TOMORROW? 





Adolph Heymers, Sr., drives his self-built automobile, accompanied by Mr. Campbell (Arround 1910). 
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FORD CITY AS AN AREA CENTER 
By Rose Faulx 


When Ford City was founded and first settled, 
there was just one store, called the Company Store, 
managed by Mr. A. C. Bailey, where people could do 
their buying. This building, razed years ago, was 
located just south of the present Boarts Auto Agency on 
Third Avenue. The usual staples, salt, sugar, coffee, 
flour, etc. were sold, but green goods, fresh fruits and 
vegetables were usually not available. These the 
people missed, for many working in the factory had 
come from the surrounding countryside. 


About this time two successful farmers and truck 
gardeners, George Hartmann and Seth Fitzgerald, 
established routes to sell produce to the people. They 
came with horses and wagons, twice weekly and 
established one of the first bonds, economic, between 
the town and Manor Township. People bought reg- 
ularly and it was not long before many other country 
residents were bringing in products, meat, butter, eggs, 
milk, etc. They established steady customers, some of 
whom and their families are still maintaining these 
relationships started many years ago. 


Several farms, Smeltzers, Campbells, and Isemans, 
established retail milk routes during these years. Milk 
was measured from the ten gallon cans with quart 
measures and poured in covered pans which people 
left on their porches along with the milk tickets, A 
vigilant housewife got her day’s supply of milk, pro- 
viding she beat the neighborhood dogs and cats to it. 


These were the horse and buggy, mud or dirt road 
days. Therefore country folk usually transacted their 
business in the nearest town. Business transactions 
mutually benefited town and farm people as the 
farmers bought their supplies, staples, tools, equip- 
ment, etc., from the community in which they did 
their selling. The opening of the Ford City bridge in 
1914 expedited trading with the rural area across the 
river which prior to this time had of necessity trans- 
acted most of their business in Kittanning during the 
winter months when the Green Ferry was inoperative. 


Another important bond in making Ford City an 
area center have been the Churches. As the town 
grew and churches were constructed, people came in 
from nearby rural areas to worship in churches of their 
religious persuasion. This was particularly true for 
those of the Catholic faith, as prior to the building of 
Cadogan there had been only one rural Catholic 
Church, Guardian Angel, at “Nicholson Run”, in the 


vicinity. As the town grew, the establishment of 
Lodges and Fraternal Organizations brought people 
into town. Meetings, card clubs, and dances were 
some of the recreational activities. In those days be- 
fore radio, T. V., and easy transportation, social life 
was largely limited to the fellowship formed in 
Churches, Lodges, Clubs and visits with friends and 
neighbors. 


The schools and school related activities, especially 
High School, also tended to make the town an area 
center. People of the district came to town increasing- 
ly more each year to observe their children in school 
activities, especially basketball. The outstanding teams 
fielded each year have brought a large district follow- 
ing to the school and the town. Other factors which 
have attracted people to the town are services avail- 
able, medical, dental, a public library, fine stores, ser- 
vice and repair shops of various kinds, automobile 
agencies, etc. Entertainments, parades, holiday cele- 
brations, circuses and carnivals, all attracted rural 
visitation to the town. 


Carnivals were once a big attraction, three or four 
playing the town each year. Population growth, 
intermarriage in the county area, friendships formed 
over the years. Associations, business and social, all 
tended to make the town an area center. Close proxi- 
mity to Kittanning, the County seat, has tended to 
more or less cast Ford City in a secondary position in 
some ways. Also the changes in the mode of life. 
abandonment of rail and through-bus service and other 
factors have changed the pattern in the Ford City and 
surrounding rural areas relationship. With the advent 
of universal paved roads, easy transportation from 
every home, rural residents are no longer so depen- 
dent on near-by communities. They can shortly reach 
any place of their choosing to meet their various needs. 


Shopping centers and suburban homes are the 
order of the day and close proximity to work or busi- 
ness is no longer a need. These changes all pose pro- 
blems in various segments of daily life, municipal 
financing and administration, community business and 
business houses, churches, schools, etc. As towns go, 
Ford City has been progressive and blessed with 
enough progressive citizens at any given time to enable 
the town to make a good showing. A neat town, well 
serviced and policed, well kept homes, law abiding, 
God fearing citizens, all in all, a good place to live. 
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LIFE INOUR TOWN TODAY 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FORD CITY BOROUGH 
(Historical Development) 


By John McCue, Borough Solicitor 





John McCue, Borough Solicitor 


Ford City Borough was formed out of a portion 
of Manor Township along the Allegheny River gen- 
erally from the original plan of Ford City as laid out 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and including the 
Plant site of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, the 
community itself having been started by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company approximately ten years before. 
All of the land in the original plan of Ford City was 
purchased by John B. Ford and his associates, John Pit- 
cairn, Jr., Edward Ford, Emery L. Pitcairn and A. 
Pitcairn, co-partners and trading as J. B. Ford Com- 
pany. Subsequently, the land was conveyed to Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass Company, a corporation, and laid 
out in lots. The Borough first came into existence as 
a result of a petition of citizens with the affidavit of 
Robert Naysmith to the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
Armstrong County. By Order of that Court dated the 
Ist day of July 1898, the application was filed with 
the Clerk of Quarter Sessions with advertisement to 
be made in a newspaper of general circulation, the 
Armstrong Republican, for a period of not less than 
thirty days. 


On the 21st day of September 1898, Court of 
Quarter Sessions, by Order, noting that advertisement 
had been made and the application filed, incorporated 
the town of Ford City into a Borough and fully des- 
cribing the metes and bounds of the Borough. The 
Court ordered the annual election to be held in the 
public school house on the 6th day of October 1898. 
To conduct the election the Court appointed George 
Laver to give due notice of the election and appointed 
W. J. Boggs as judge, and Charles Tite and George 
M. McLaughlin as inspector of the election. And the 
Order further declared the Borough of Ford City a 
separate election district. The above mentioned 
Court Order was further amended to change the day 
of the election until the 8th day of November 1898. 
After the election the first meeting of the Borough 
Council was held as a special meeting in the office of 
the Ford City Land Company called by the Burgess, 
G. C. McLaughlin. The Councilmen duly elected 
were present and presented their credentials, and they 
were A. T. Fair, G. W. Larkins, G. G. Peters, J. T. 
Campbell, F. Forst, P. F. Moss and H. S. Drury. The 
election of officers was the first order of business 
when the first president of Council was John T. Camp- 
bell. The secretary was R. G. Naysmith, and the 
treasurer was W. H. Schaefer. The salaries of the 
secretary and treasurer were set at $50.00 per year 
and $1.00 per year respectively. Also at the first 
meeting the time of the regular monthly meeting was 
set as the first Friday in each month at 7:30 P.M. The 
secretary was instructed to purchase a minute book 
and ordinance book. 
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At subsequent meetings of Council the Borough 
was further organized and the following police officers 
were appointed: C. H. Kuhn, P. V. O’Laughlin and C. 


Dayley. 


The Borough has continued as an operating gov- 
ernment since its original organization and has ex- 
panded in area several times by annexation. The 
principal annexations and the areas are the Fawcus 
Machine Company, which is now a part of the Eljer 
Company, Browns addition on the northern side of 
Fourteenth Street in 1922, the Bellwood Garden Area 


in 1951, and on top of the Ford City Hill, the area ot 


the filtration plant in 1948, Neale Avenue in 1956 and 
Ford View in 1958. 


The Borough was divided into two wards by Order 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions dated the 5th of 
September 1924, and the number of Councilmen for 
each ward was set at three councilmen. Each ward 
was further subdivided into two election districts in 
1960. 


By Act of the Pennsylvania General Assembly in 
1961, the office of Burgess in all boroughs came to be 
known as Mayor. The duties of the borough Mayor 
are exactly the same as those of the Burgess. The 
present officials at this time are Mayor John H. Hand; 
Councilmen: Zigmond Cieply, President of Council; 
Joseph E. Trimarchi, Stanley R. Shaffer, Victor Caruso, 
Nick Relich and Vincent Perpich. The Borough En- 
gineer is Victor C. Aubrey, the Borough Secretary, 
Mary Smolik, and Treasurer is Patricia L. Wolfe. The 
Chief of Police is Patrick E. Nelson and the Borough 
Solicitor is John B. McCue. 


As an aid to the Council in its administering of the 
town, there are several boards and commissions ap- 
pointed by the Council. They include the Board of 
Health, the Police, Civil Service Commission, the 
Planning Commission, the Sewage Disposal Authority 
and Library Board. The town is further serviced by a 
Voluntary Fire Company who elect their own officers 
and are supported in part by the Borough government 
and in part by the general public. 





The first street sweeper of Ford City Borough. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BOROUGH OF FORD CITY 
By Mary Smolik, Borough Secretary 


A Council-Burgess form of government has existed 
in Ford City Borough since its beginning in 1898, but 
in the year 1961 it became known as the Council- 
Mayor form of government by Act 109 of the General 
Assembly. 

Ford City’s first Burgess, G. C. McLaughlin, ad- 
ministered the oath of office to the first Council 
members on November 26, 1898 and they were A. T. 
Fair, G. W. Larkins, G. G. Peters, J. T. Campbell, F. 
Forsh, P. F. Moss, and H. G. Drury. 

Presently, six Council members represent the citi- 
zens of two wards, Ward 1 and Ward 2, the division 
line being Tenth Street, east and west. Each of the 
two wards is subsequently divided into two voting 
districts. Three Councilmen are elected every four 
years from each of the two wards. The Council, the 
center of borough government, functions through 
three-man committees to facilitate the administrative 
tasks of the body. 


Other elected officials of the Borough are the Tax 
Collector, Auditor, Constables, Justices of the Peace, 
and Assessors. Council is required, by the Pennsyl- 
vania Borough Code, to appoint a Solicitor, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and a Civil Service Commission. 
Optional appointments include utility personnel, work 
forces, Street Commissioner, and Engineer. Boards 
or Commissions are also optional appointments and 
they include the Planning Commission, the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee, and the Board of Health together 
with the Health Officer. 


The Mayor, the Chief Executive of the Borough, 
enforces the borough ordinances and has control and 
supervision over the borough police force. 


The local health administration is accomplished 
through the Board of Health and the Health Officer 
with the entire cost of the service borne by the Bor- 
ough. 





The Mayor and the Council of Ford City Borough. Front Row: (left to right) Zigmond Cieply, President; John 
H. Hand, Mayor; Victor Caruso, Vice President. Back Row: Stanley A. Schaffer, Joseph E. Trimarchi, Nick Re- 
lich, and Vincent M. Perpich, Councilmen. 
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Victor C. Aubrey, Borough Engineer 


The Borough Code allows the creation by ordin- 
ance of a Department of Borough Planning, under the 
Planning Commission, consisting of five members ap- 
pointed by Council for five year overlapping terms. 
All members of the Commission must reside within the 
Borough and serve without pay. Its purpose is to 
develop the community so that future needs, public 
and private, will be anticipated. 

The Ford City Borough Municipal Sewage Dis- 
posal Authority was created by action of Council in 
February 1958 and is itself separate and distinct from 
the government of the municipality. It was organized 
to construct and operate a sewage treatment plant. 

The Police Civil Service Commission, a three-man 
Board functions at the request of Council. Civil ser- 
vice for policemen aids in the selection of police per- 
sonnel by competitive examination. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Committee, newly formed 
during 1962, strives to provide the understanding and 
support necessary to insure the success of its program 
for community improvement. 


ROSTER OF BOROUGH OFFICIALS 
1962 
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COUNCILMEN 


Zigmond Cieply 
Victor Caruso 
Stanley A. Schaffer 


Joseph E. Trimarchi 
Vincent M. Perpich 
Nick Relich 


OTHER ELECTED OFFICIALS 


ES Mellenty omnes Aen ae 9 eee Tax Collector 
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Cencviever Pepper... nn ene Oe Auditor 
Sidtievs Has LOvae see cially EL cee ES oc Auditor 
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Bugene sshactter ass. eae Justice of the Peace 
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POLICE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


George Mraz, Chairman 
Walter Siniawsky, Secretary Joseph J. Gleeson 


PLANNING COMMISSION 


J. J. Hobaugh, Chairman 
Roger Faulx, Secretary Metro Turko, Treasurer 
Gerard Folta James Schmaus 


MUNICIPAL SEWAGE DISPOSAL AUTHORITY 


Vance S. Firestone, President 
Francis Kendra, Vice Pres. Leo E. Valasek, Treas. 
Ivan G. Peck, Secy. Joseph H. Perry, Ass’t. Treas. 
Victor C. Aubrey, Eng. John B. McCue, Solicitor 
Mary Smolik, Ass’t. Secretary 


HEALTH BOARD 


Edward Schnell 
Edward Bernot 


PE at ge Ce ee a2 ev i) President 
A ogy ee Cae IRS Vice President 


] SE eA SON NA ML) rete eer a cats ee Physician 
Chasse umiitcheveiten, tess se Secretary-Treasurer 
TU SSeOAK pee Cats cc rh mee ay 2 eM Member 


A La een 9 eT ee Bs Health Officer 


CITIZENS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


O. C. Everett M. R. Tibby 
Carl R. Yates Roger Faulx 


Wendell Welch Charles T, Guthrie 


CITIZENS’ ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE 


Carl R. Yates 
Wendell Welch 
Daryl L. Johnson 


James L. Russell 
Sandy Bryant 
O. C. Everett 
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Mary Smolik, Borough Secretary Patricia L. Wolfe, Borough Treasurer 
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THE POLICE FORCE OF FORD CITY 
By Chief of Police, Patrick E. Nelson 


Most of the data contained herein was obtained 
from the minutes of the Ford City Borough Council 
from the time of the first Council meeting on Novem- 
ber 26, 1898. 

G. I. McLaughlin was the first Burgess of Ford 
City and under the Borough Laws was responsible 
for law and order in the community. 


The first Constable elected in the Borough of Ford 
City was George W. Zuver, who was the father of 
Edward Zuver, a retired Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany employee, a man known and well liked through- 
out the community. 

In December of 1898 the Council elected C. H. 
Kuhn as the first Chief of Police, setting his hours of 
duty from 3:00 P.M. to 3:00 A.M. and his monthly 
salary at $40.00. At another meeting on December 
5, 1898, Gus Shanklin was hired as an extra police- 
man at a salary of $1.00 per year. 


On March 3, 1899, Kuhn resigned as Chief of 
Police and at this meeting a petition was presented to 
the Council by a group of citizens for the services of 
a policeman above Ninth Street. Evidently things 
were getting a little wild up there. Since there were 
no applicants for the, job at this time, the Burgess 
was instructed to hire a policeman at a salary not to 
exceed $2.00 per night until the Council could elect a 
permanent officer. 


The March 6, 1899, minutes show that “After the 
adjournment of this meeting the Burgess invited 
members of Council to his dining room where he had 
prepared an excellent repast for them, consisting of 
some stolen turkeys that were recovered by the police. 
Every member did himself proud and they gave the 
Burgess a hearty vote of thanks.” 


On March 16, 1899, the Council decided to employ 
one policeman for night duty and another for day 





Ford City Police Force 1962. Left to right: Stanley Sadeski, Henry Fijal, Chief Patrick E. Nelson, John Czekanski, 
Bernard Smulik. 
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Alex Bissland, Chief of Police 1899 


duty. The one on duty during the day had, among 
his other duties, to look after the park and keeping 
it in good order. Charles Daily was elected as night 
policeman and Alex Rhodes was chosen as the day, 
seven days a week, Rhodes beginning at 6:00 A.M. 
and Daily relieving him at 6:00 P.M. On June 9, 
1899, it was decided that the day policeman would 
“erect sign boards and notify parties living on streets 
where a Land Company was putting turf between the 
sidewalks and the curb for purposes of sowing grass 
seed, to keep children and dogs, or any other destruc- 
tive thing off of this sowed sod.” At this same meet- 
ing Alex Rhodes tendered his resignation and Charles 
Daily was given a raise of $5.00 a month, his hours 
changing from 4:00 P.M. to 4:00 A.M. A man named 
Alex Bissland was elected to replace Rhodes. The 
Council also decided to pay for police hats, badges, 
handcuffs, and maces, for the policemen. 

On November 3, 1899, the Council decided to dis- 
pense with the services of Bissland as an officer, but 
it seems that he was carried on the payroll in some 
other capacity for sometime afterwards. 


On September 7, 1900, Edward E. Hammond was 
elected as a policeman at a salary of $40.00 a month 
and was also appointed as Borough Health Officer. 
The minutes are vague between 1901 and 1902 as to 
whether Hammond was doing police work or not. 
However, at a meeting of the Council on April 4, 
1902, Sharp W. Barrett was paid a salary of $50.00 
monthly as a policeman. 


At a meeting held on July 7, 1902, extra policemen 
were hired to assist in enforcing a quarantine for 
Small Pox in the Borough. 


On April 6, 1903, Hammond was elected as night 
policeman to do extra duty when needed at a salary 
of $10.00 a month. 


Charles Hutchison, on January 4, 1903, was hired 
as a policeman to replace Barrett who had passed 
away shortly before this. Hammond’s salary was 
raised to $20.00 monthly and Hutchison’s salary as 
Chief of Police was raised to $60.00. 


On October 2, 1905, Hutchison resigned and Wil- 
liam Nathaniel was selected from a list of applicants 
to replace the Chief of Police at the same salary. On 
May 7, 1906, Nathaniel resigned and John Hutchison 
was elected to the office, with Hammond working 
extra at $30.00 per month. 


When Hutchison resigned on July 2, 1906, W. A. 
DeLong was elected to replace him at a raise in salary 
of $10.00 monthly. DeLong held the job until Feb- 
10, 1908, when he resigned. Charles Hutchison re- 
sumed the office once more, with Hammond being 
elected as a regular patrolman at $50.00 a month, 
provided the latter would give up his position as 
Health Officer and private night watchman, which 
conditions were accepted. They were still working 
12 hours a day and seven days a week, 

On January 3, 1911, Hammond resigned and Roy 
Wolfe was elected as a patrolman with a raise in 
salary of $15.00. Between the years of 1911 and 1920 
there was not so much of a turnover in the personnel. 
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Edward Hammond, Chief of Police. 1910-1911 
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Chas. Hutchison (1903 - 1920) 


However, the minutes show that by January 5, 1920, 
Chief Hutchison was receiving $150.00 per month and 
Wolfe, $120.00 monthly as a patrolman. 


During the year 1920, Hutchison resigned and 
James Moore was elected as a patrolman. Then, on 
January 3, 1921, Moore and Wolfe went on strike for 
an increase in salary. The Council was aroused and 
moved that the police force be declared vacant. The 


William Nathaniel, Chief of Police 1905 - 1906 


Burgess wired the Governor and Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania State Police - or Constabulary as 
they were then called - and asked for assistance until 
their police problems were settled. In response to 
this request, Cpl. Muncie Hoffman and Pyts, Fulmer 
and Pierce were detailed from Troop “D” located in 
Butler to proceed to Ford City and keep law and 
order until regular municipal police were appointed. 





W. A. DeLong, Chief of Police 1906 - 1908 
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Roy Wolfe, Chief of Police 1911 - 1921 





Harry Weber, Chief of Police 1922 - 1926 


They made their headquarters in the Ford City Hotel, 
located on Third Avenue near Sixth Street. The 
records show that they stayed in Ford City until the 
Ist of February, 1921. 


Then Harold McGowan was appointed Chief of 
Police and W. C. Hoover, night policeman. The 
Chief was furnished an apartment on the 3rd floor 
of City Hall, with free rent and a salary of $150.00 per 
month. On December 1, 1921, McGowan was notified 
that his services were no longer needed and Hoover 
was raised to the position of Chief of Police. 


When Hoover resigned on April 3, 1922, Harry 
Weber, who had been serving as a regular patrolman, 
took over duties as Chief of Police. 


The minutes of March 5, 1923, showed that the 
police force was getting modernized. A motion was 
made to turn in an old car they had used for a new 
one for $220.00. No more would policemen have to 
wheel the drunks to jail in a wheelbarrow. 


On May 20, 1925, the Council requested Dover- 
spike and Weber to tender their resignations, but 
evidently this rift was amicably settled, as they were 


both unanimously elected to their respective positions 
on January 4, 1926. 


On March 17, 1926, Doverspike was dropped from 
the payroll and Weber was elected as -Chief. Chief 
Weber was a very conscientious person and it’s pos- 
sible the added worry and responsibility as Police 
Chief was the cause of a heart attack less than a 
month later, from which he never recovered. 


On April 9, 1926, George H. Hoy replaced Weber 
and a man named Delp was hired to work as an extra 
policeman, but the latter resigned upon moving from 
town in June of 1926. 


John Gorden was then elected as a patrolman at a 
salary of $150.00 monthly and was to start his duties 
on July 1, 1926. At this time a new motorcycle was 
purchased for the police department with a side car 
at a cost of $350.50. A short time after, four police 
telephone boxes were installed at suitable places 
throughout the town. 


On April 26, 1928, Gorden resigned and Wolfe 
was again elected to replace him. A man by the 
name of George A. Salkald was to replace Wolfe on 
August 22, 1928, when the latter resigned. 


On January 6, 1930, George Hoy was elected Chief 
and Salkald and William Fenn were appointed patrol- 
men. Since traffic was getting heavier and more 
crimes were being committed, the town needed an 
additional patrolman. 


Salkald was dropped from the force in 1931 and 
Nick Zagotti was elected in his place. At the Novem- 
ber meeting, the Council decided to purchase a re- 
gular police car so as to increase the efficiency of the 
force and render better service to the citizens. They 
accepted a bid from the Shumaker Garage for a new 
Chevrolet Coach for $484.00. It was noted that at a 
regular meeting on October 3, 1932, a complaint was 
made to the Council that the Borough Lockup was a 


poor place to store confiscated stills and moonshine 
whiskey. 





John Gordon, Chief of Police 1926 - 1928 
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Geo. A Salkald, Chief of Police 1928 - 1931 





In January of 1934, Fenn was transferred to the 
Borough Electric Department and A. B. Schrecengost, 
the Street Commissioner, was ordered to act as a 
Special Officer when an extra man was needed on the 
police force. The two regular officers were again 
working a twelve hour shift. 


On January 7, 1935, Hoy and Zagotti were re- 
elected and a new man was added to the force, Frank 





William Finn, Chief of Police 1930 - 1934 
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George Hoy, Chief of Police 1926 - 1944 


Nicoda. They were ordered to work a ten hour day. 


On August 8, 1941, in compliance with a new 
Civil Service Act passed by the General Assembly, 
the Council appointed the first members of the Police 
Civil Service Commission. They were: Dr. Fea 
Ambler, Bert Weaver, and Edward Zuver. Thereafter 
it was not necessary for the Council to elect the mem- 
bers of the police force annually. They were on per- 





Nick Zagotti (1935 - 1961) 





Frank Nicoda ( t January 2, 1955) 


manently as long as they carried out their duties 
efficiently, did not disobey orders or violate the rules 
and regulations of the police department. 


Chief George Hoy passed away with a heart attack 
on March 16, 1944, his death being deeply felt 
throughout the community. He was an efficient of- 
ficer and had a warm personality. Since World War 
II was in progress at this time, Hoy’s death left the 
police very short-handed. Due to conditions existing 
at that time, the Council decided that they wanted 
an outside man to head the police department who 
had professional police experience and could give the 
older men further training. 


On October 2, 1944, Patrick E. Nelson, the present 
Chief, was hired as Chief of Police after a personal 
interview with the Council and after taking a non- 
competitive examination before the Police Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Chief Nelson had been a former 
member of the Pennsylvania State Police and an in- 
structor at the State Police Training School in Her- 
shey. He left his position as Chief of Police at Kane 
to come to Ford City. Nelson was the first profes- 
sional policeman to be hired by the Borough, being 
a graduate of the FBI National Academy and for the 
past twenty years, in addition to his regular duties, 
an instructor of municipal police schools throughout 
Western Pennsylvania. These schools are conducted 
by the Public Service Institute, Department of Public 
Instruction for in-service policemen, the courses being 
free. With the exception of a recent appointee to the 
police force, all the present members have successfully 
completed various courses of this police training. 


Chief Nelson, Ptl. Nicoda, and Ptl. Zagotti, have 
worked together until Stanley Sadeski was added to 
the police force on August 1, 1946, and later John F. 
Czekanski on June 2, 1952. 


Frank Nicoda, who had been a very reliable and 
efficient officer, passed away on January 2, 1955, and 
his place was filled by Henry Fijal, who was appointed 
as a police officer on October 1, 1955. 


Nick Zagotti passed away on July 17, 1961, after a 
lingering illness. Zagotti had been an employee of 
the Borough of Ford City since 1923 and had practi- 
cally grown up with the Borough. He took many 
police training courses to improve his efficiency as a 
policeman and his demise was a loss to the community. 
Bernard Smulik was elected to fill the place of Zagotti 
on October 10, 1961. 


So as the community grew, the population in- 
creased, traffic became heavier, parking became a 
problem, and the duties more complex, the police 
force had to grow also, in order to keep pace with 
this gradual change and give the citizens the pro- 
tection and services needed. Today we have a force 
consisting of Chief of Police Patrick E. Nelson and 
Patrolmen Stanley Sadeski, John F. Czekanski, Henry 
Fijal, and Bernard Smulik. 


It is interesting to note at this time that Frank Lux, 
Sr., was the last Burgess and the first Mayor of the 
Ford City Borough. He declined to run for re- 
election and the office of Mayor is now filled by John 
H. Hand. 





Patrick E. Nelson, Chief of Police since 1944. 
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THE U.S. POST OFFICE FORD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


By Thomas M. Benner, Postmaster 


The first Post Office in Ford City was established 
on May 16, 1888 in the Bailey Building in the 600 


Block of Third Avenue. 
first Postmaster. 


Andrew C. Bailey was the 


The following Postmasters have served Ford City. 


Postmasters: 
Andrew C. Bailey 
David Reynolds 
William J. Boggs 
R A. Bailey 
Charles B. Duff 
George W. Larkins 
Jennie Larkins 


Dates of Appointment: 
May 16, 1888 
January 7, 1907 
November 24, 1903 
August 15, 1914 
January 26, 1915 
August 13, 1923 

June 16, 1930 


Michael J. Glenn 
William C. Miller 
Frank L. Bucko 
Thomas M. Benner 


August 6, 1934 
November 30, 1953 
August 31, 1954 
April 21, 1955 


The Post Office was located in these buildings 
during the period from 1888 to 1940: 


Bailey Building 

Scheeren Building 
Heilman Building 
Goldman Building 


Third Avenue 
Ford Street 
Ford Street 
Fourth Avenue 


In 1940 the post office was moved into a new 


Federal Building located across from the park on 


Fourth Avenue. The new modern office provides 
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postal service to the patrons of Ford City and the 
surrounding area. 

City carrier service was started in Ford City on 
February 1, 1918 with two carriers serving the town. 
At the present there are 20 employees in the Ford 
City, Pennsylvania, Post Office. There are three rural 
routes starting from this office covering 130 miles of 
roads to deliver the mail to persons living in the 
country. These routes are covered daily. Ford City 
Borough is served by four city carriers as well as a 
parcel post carrier. 


Over 12,000 persons are served from the Ford City 
Post Office daily. The yearly postal receipts are 
$65,000 from the sale of stamps and postal services. 
The post office is open daily from 7:00 A.M. to 7:00 
P.M. with the windows open from 8:30 to 5:00 P.M. 
daily. The post office is open every day in the year 
for local box holders. 


The schedule of incoming and out going mail from 
the Ford City Post Office is at the present time the 
following: 


Mail is received from Pittsburgh and Kittanning at 
6:50 A.M., 9:30 A.M. and 5:30 P.M. From Ford Cliff 
and Cadogan at 6:00 P.M.. Outgoing mail pouches 
are closed: for Ford Cliff and Cadogan at 6:30 A.M. 
and 5:15 P.M. For Pittsburgh and Kittanning at 7:00 
A.M., 9:15 A.M. and 6:30 P.M. Sunday and holiday 
pouches are received and dispatched at 1:30 P.M. 


Mail will be worked from the incoming trucks and 
placed in the lock-boxes Monday through Saturday: 
Ist mail by 8:30 A.M.; 2nd mail by 10:00 A.M.; 3rd 
mail by 6:20 A.M. Sunday and holiday by 3:00 P.M. 


Mail placed in the boxes from the second delivery 
by 10:00 A.M. is from late evening and morning trains 
from the East and the West. 





Ford City Post Office Staff: Front Row (Left to right): Walter Kania, Window Clerk; Catherine Buck, Money- 
order Clerk; Thomas Benner, Postmaster; Steve Hagovusky, Ass. Postmaster; Nick Hnatiow, Custodian; Robert 
Anthony, City Clerk; George Bowser, Clerk. Second Row: Russel Shall, Rural Carrier; Thomas Hall, Rural 
Carrier; John Sellner, Window Clerk; Ben Richards, Dispatch Clerk; Armand Hansotte, Rural Carrier; Alfred 
Baran, Window Clerk. Third Row: John Kanish, Fireman; Ray Kimpel, City Carrier; Steve Kovach, City 
Carrier; Ed Szymanski, City Carrier. Missing: Joe Herbst, Frank Mazurek, and Ed Shaffer. 
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THE FIREFIGHTERS OF FORD CITY HOSE COMPANY NO. 1 
By Thomas Mitchell 


Hose Co. No. 1 - Ford City, Pennsylvania 
Organized for service on December 20, 1900 


Prior to the formation of the Volunteer Fire Dept. 
in Ford City, the town relied on the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. firemen who answered the alarms of fire 
and combatted it wherever it occurred. 


As the town grew in population and dwellings, it 


became evident that a Volunteer Fire Co. would have - 


to be formed. 


On the night of December 20th, 1900, a group of 
men met for the first time in session as Hose Co. No. 1 
of Ford City, Pennsylvania. These men became 
known as the “Charter Members” of the organization 
and their work and accomplishments during the en- 
suing year of 1901 were the groundwork of what is 
now one of the finest, best equipped and best trained 
Volunteer Fire Depts. in Western Pennsylvania. It 
is fitting therefore that their names be listed here: 
Dr. A. E. Bauer Arthur Adams 
William H. Bowser E. E. Hammond 


John Curren R. W. McCutcheon 
John Callahan D. A. Goldman 


Phil Nevins 

Charles Keller 

Sam Shettler 
Tillman Scheeren, Sr. 
William Nathaniel 
Ed Ivory 


George Kettl, local druggist, was the first man to 
join the Company after it was organized. 


In April of 1901, the sum of $2500.00 was granted 
by the Boro Council, whose President at that time 
was Thomas Kellar, for erection of suitable quarters 
for equipment of the Hose Company. 


Originally the Company consisted of 20 members 
but in July 1901 was enlarged to 30 members and 
sometime later added another 5 to make the strength 
the same as it is today, 35 active members. The first 
President and Chief of the Company was William H. 
Bowser. 


Ed Stofield 

Ed Beck 

Frantz Gettleman 
Barnet Nevins 
Charles Sweeney 


With the money received from Council, a building 
was erected and the campaign for funds was under 
way. Minutes of the first meetings show that the 
Hose Company rented the outside walls of the build- 





1917 Pumper and 1829 Pumper 
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ing as advertising space to local merchants and busi- 
nesses. 

The first purchased equipment of the Company 
included 2 lanterns, one axe and nine whistles. The 
whistles were used by the officers as a signal to turn 
water on or off. Two blasts to turn water on and one 
blast to turn water off. 

During the first year after organizing, the Company 
bought and paid for their work uniforms, dress uni- 
forms, a hose cart and a hook and ladder truck, which 
cost $582.00. This hook and ladder truck was still in 
use after 34 years service. 

In the spring of 1917, an American LaFrance 
pumper was purchased at a cost of $5,700.00. This 
was the first pumper in this section of the Allegheny 
Valley and was used to aid in fighting several bad 
fires in nearby Kittanning. 

Another truck was purchased in the spring of 1929 
at a cost of $13,500.00, with the Hose Co. donating 
$6,000.00 towards the purchase from its treasury. 
This was a triple combination: hose, ladder and 
pumper Metropolitan American LaFrance and was 
the finest money could buy at that time. 

December 1941 saw delivery of the next truck, re- 
placing the oldest piece of equipment. It, too, was 
an American LaFrance Scout pumper, costing $9,130, 
and remained in service until March of 1960. 





Labor Day Parade 1930 


November 1947 was when the open cab American 
LaFrance, which is still in use, was delivered. This 
truck was bought jointly by the Hose Co. and Town 
Council at the cost of $8,390.00. 


March of 1960 saw delivery of the new Mack 
pumper which is now our latest and most up-to-date 
piece of equipment. The Mack pumper was paid for 
from a fund set up by Council some years ago, into 
which some money is placed each year, and cost about 
$22,000.00 with the trade in of the old American La- 
France which was bought in 1941. 


The first fire whistle was installed in December 
1902 on a temporary building adjoining City Hall. 

The first fire drill or practice session of the Vol- 
unteers was held May 1, 1901. 


Ambulance service was started by the fire fighters 
in August 1942 with voluntary donations being the 
only charge for service. All these donations are placed 
in a separate fund and have helped finance the pur- 
chase of new ambulances throughout the years since 
that time. 


The first ambulance was a Buick in 1942. In July 
1951 a new Cadillac ambulance was purchased at a 
cost of $14,000.00. Trade-in value on the old ambul- 
ance was $5,000.00 and the Company through its ac- 
tivities and donations paid the balance of $9,000.00. 
A replacement for the 1957 model is now on order and 
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Firemen around 1930 


the Company expects delivery of the new one in July 
of this year, 1962. The new ambulance is being paid 
for without solicitation of the taxpayers and entirely 
with funds received from donations for ambulance 
service and activities of the Hose Co., such as the an- 
nual Street Fair sponsored by the firemen. It is ex- 
pected to cost approximately $16,000.00. 


Along with this ambulance service, the firemen 
maintain a great deal of life-saving equipment. Breath- 
ing apparatus, (resuscitators - portable iron lung - 
oxygen) plus a motor boat which is available in time of 
floods or drownings. 


The following is a list of past Chiefs in the rotation 
of their service, although some were re-elected at 
different periods: W. H. Bowser, Geo. E. Kettl, 
Dennis Duff, D. F. Cannon, Stanley Schaffer, A. P. 
Allen, H. F. Lewis, M. C. Davis, J. H. Hartzell, E. N. 
Martin, Newton Conn, Findley Olinger, Charles Hor- 
an, Robert W. White, Kenneth Smith and Edward 
Shiring, present chief. 


Past presidents include: W. H. Bowser, R. W. 
McCutcheon, Joe Phery, J. B. Weaver, Robt, Little, 
W. E. Riesgen, Frank McNutt, M. J. Glenn, H. F. 
Lewis, L. O. Karl, Sr., August Schiffgens, W. W. Schaf- 
fer, Leo Valasek, present president. 


Some of these past chiefs and presidents served 
for as many as 10 years in these offices, though not 


in consecutive years. One officer who never held 
the office of president or Chief, but held the office of 
secretary for more years than most men were in the 
Company was G. H. Chappell. He became a mem- 
ber of the Hose Co. in April 25, 1916, became sec- 
retary in January 1925 and held that office until his 
retirement in January 1959 with a total of 42 years, 
9 months service with 34 of those years as secretary. 


The present day active roster consists of: 


C. B. Wiser A. Peltz 

A. Schiffgens F. Maus 

S. Maguire F. Alcibiade 
L. Kamer BeCarl 

W. Schaffer J. Shiring 

E. Neutrelle R. Hoak 

C. Horan F. Wain 

S. Kerr E. Hutchison 
R. White T. Mitchell 
H. Vent J. Liptow 

F, Vent J. Milz 

R. Baum R. Durec 

L. Valasek R. Gibson 

R. Duncan J. Markilinski 
T. Ondrusek A. Kovac 

E. Rizzardo R. Smith 

D. Paffrath E. Eck 

E. Shiring 
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Fire Fighters 1934 


There are at present about 15 members living who 
have served 20 or more active years and are now 
“life members”. Also an “honorary list” of about 30 
members who served shorter periods. 

Another activity which makes this company second 
to none, is the fact that since 1945 they have been 
sending men to the Pennsylvania State Fire School in 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Only two members per 
year at first but now and in the last ten years or so, 
five men per year make the trip to the school for in- 
struction. These men stay one week at the school 
and receive training in the use of special equipment 
along with actual fire fighting experience. 

Besides working incessantly on the prevention of 
fires, the fighting of fires is a main reason for the 
existence of the Hose Co. No. 1. 

Originally a gas whistle, located in a building 
across from the present Fire Hall, was used to sound 
the alarm. Between 1918 and 1919 the present coded 
alarm system was installed and tied-in with a battery 
operated bell located atop the City Hall. Later the 
system was connected to the present steam whistle 
located on the electric power plant. 

Ford City’s fire alarm system is the only coded sys- 
tem in Armstrong County. It is known as a Gamewell 
“loaded” system and is considered to be one of the 
best available. This system is also tied in with our 
radio transmitter. By pushing a tone signal button 
from one of our two base stations, (one located at the 
County Court House in Kittanning and the other at 


Schenley, which are manned twenty four hours daily), 
our fire whistle will blow. The purpose of this radio 
alarm is that other fire companies can sound our alarm 
from the scene of a fire in case they need our help. 

There are seventeen fire boxes spread over the 
town, so placed that a box is within reach of all the 
residents of town. By pulling a lever our whistle will 
code the number of that box. Each box has a separate 
number. Inside the box is a clock-like affair with a 
notched wheel or cog attached. When the lever of 
the box is pulled down this starts the clock-like 
mechanism in motion. Everytime one of the notches 
on the wheel or cog makes contact, this breaks the 
flow of electricity going into the box. This causes the 
whistle to blow once. The wheel or cog is notched 
to coincide with the number of the fire box. This is 
why the system is called a “loaded” system. The 
Telephone Co. in Kittanning has a complete set of 
these wheels. By calling the telephone operator they 
can code any one of the seventen numbers of the fire 
boxes. 

In the truck room of the fire department is another 
clock-like affair with a roll of paper tape attached. 
When an alarm is turned in, this mechanism starts 
automatically. Each time the whistle blows, this 
machine punches a hole in the paper tape. The pur- 
pose of this is to show the number of the box from 
which the alarm was turned in, thus enabling the 
trucks and men to get to the scene of the fire in the 
least possible time. 
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THE LADIES AUXILIARY OF HOSE COMPANY NO. 1 


The Ladies Auxiliary of Hose Co. no. 1, Ford City, 
was organized in November, 1937. The object and 
purpose of this Auxiliary is to assist the members of 
the Ford City Fire Department. Membership consists 
of wives, mothers, daughters and sisters of the mem- 
bers of the Fire Department. At the present time 
there are forty members in the organization. 


Mrs. Jennie Reisgen got the organization started in 
1937 and the first officers were as follows: Mrs. Mary 


Binkard Claypoole, President; Mrs. Rovena Reitler, 
Treasurer; Miss Jennie Schaffer, Secretary; Mrs. Jennie 
Reisgen, Trustee; and Mrs. Anna Conn, Trustee. 
Charter members still in the organization are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Elizabeth Curren, Mrs. Clara Duff, Mrs. 
Eulalia Karl, Mrs. Clara Krings, Mrs. Rovena Reitler, 
Mrs. Mary Rickets, Mrs. Ruth Sellers, Mrs. Mildred 
Wiser, Mrs. Mabel Wolfe, and Miss Ruth Zuver. 





Officers of Ladies Auxiliary to Hose Co. No. 1: 





First Row: Phyllis Markilinski, Joy Paffrath, Esther Kamer. 
Back Row: Pat Karl, Genevieve Rizzardo, Mildred Wiser. 


THE FORD CITY ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEM 
By Frank Lorence 


On April 4, 1900 the Ford City Electric, Light, 
Heat and Power Company, whose officers were P. F. 


Moss, President; Abe Greenbaum, Secretary; D. B. 
Heiner, part owner, purchased lots 329 and 331 located 
between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets fronting on 


Third Avenue from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. This deed was signed by PPG officers N. 
Pitcairn, Vice-President, and C. W. Brown, Secretary. 
C. W. Brown later became Chairman of the Board for 
PPG. This company was the first supplier of electrici- 
ty to Ford City. 
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At the Ford City Borough Council meeting held 
on November 2, 1908 on the motion by Frye, seconded 
by Stewart, with Councilmen Fair, Duff and Goldman 
in attendance, an ordinance was drafted to be pro- 
posed to the’ electors providing for an increase in 
indebtedness for the purpose of purchasing the plant 
of the Ford City Electric, Light, Heat and Power 
Company. The Borough paid $1,000 and the Power 
Company issued $15,000 in bonds to be payable with- 
in eight years, with provisions for a two-year extension 
if needed. 

On April 6, 1914 permission was granted to the 
Kittanning Electric Company to service certain build- 
ings such as the Farmers Building and the Chris 
Reitler residence. On November 25, 1914 Council 
passed an ordinance granting this Company the right 
to service those whose demand for electricity shall 
not be less than 500 KW. This was rescinded by 
Council on August 2, 1915, when Council passed an 
ordinance, giving sixty days notice that the Borough 
plant would be the sole supplier within the Borough 
limits. 

On March 19, 1915 West Penn Power made a pro- 
posal to supply the current but this was not accepted, 


Presently Ford City is one of 38 Pennsylvania 
Boroughs which operate electric utility systems. It 
serves 2,000 customers. Through the years, the 
Borough has followed a practice of setting rates which 
permit receipts from the sale of electricity to sub- 
stantially exceed expenditures of the system. A similar 
practice has been followed in the operation of the 
municipal water system. The General Fund of the 
Borough has received transfers from the Utility Fund 
each year. In effect, general operations of the Bor- 
ough have been partially financed by these utility sur- 
pluses, and the tax burden has been kept at a low level 
by this method of financing, 


At the present time, the Borough supplies power to 
all electric users in the municipality with a few ex- 
ceptions. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the 
Eljer Division, Murray Corporation, purchase power 
from West Penn Power Company. Residential con- 
sumers in two sections of the Borough (Bellwood Gar- 
dens and Ford View) were previously served by West 
Penn. When these subdivisions were annexed to Ford 
City, the Borough constructed power lines paralleling 
those of the public utility company, and attempted to 
convince the residents to switch to municipal electrici- 





Ford City Borough Electric Power Plant (Third Avenue). 
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First Side Walk Laying 1898 (Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street). 


ty by giving residents who use both Ford City water 
and power a $3.00 per month combined utility dis- 
count. The same amount has been added to the mini- 
mum water rate. These efforts have been only partial- 
ly successful. At the present time, West Penn and 
Ford City compete to provide power to residences in 
these areas. 


The future of the municipal electric system has 
been the subject of much public discussion in Ford 
City during recent years. It has been stimulated by 
Borough Council’s interest in various proposals made 
by the West Penn Power Company. 


On December 18, 1960, the largest of the four 
Ford City generators became inoperative through 
mechanical failure. One small generator had _pre- 
viously broken down. The two generators in oper- 
ating condition could not meet peak demands, and an 
emergency link with West Penn Power Company 
facilities was made. The Borough ceased generation 
and began purchasing power. At the present time, 
the Borough continues to purchase the entire amount 
of power needed from West Penn. 

At a special meeting held December 21, 1960, 
Borough Council agreed to sell the entire electrical 
system to the West Penn Company for $675,000. The 
decision was made on a four to two vote. Voting for 
the sale were Walter Brookhauser, Stanley Schaffer, 


Olin Grieb and Ralph Stewart: Against were Joseph 
Trimarchi and Zigmund Cieply. By law, any item 
exceeding $200 must be opened to sealed bids. 


Objections were voiced by various citizens com- 
mittees regarding the sale of the power plant. They 
objected on the basis that all the facts were not pre- 
sented to the citizenry. There was also a desire that 
this issue be placed on a referendum and decided by 
the voters. But no provision is made by the laws of 
the state to allow the people to vote on this particular 
issue. As a result of the objections, Council decided 
at the meeting held January 5, 1961, that the accept- 
ance of any bids for the electrical system be delayed 
pending another report by the Pennsylvania Economy 
League. The services of the Pennsylvania Economy 
League were engaged in order to receive professional 
advice from an impartial source. This organization 
submitted the following summary on March 22, 1961: 


“Two alternatives for the future of the Ford City 
electric system are being considered at the present 
time. 

The first possibility is continuation of the existing 
relationship between the Borough and West Penn 
Power Company. Under this plan, the Borough 
would purchase power at a bulk rate rather than re- 
suming generation operations. The Borough would 
continue to distribute and sell this power to the con- 
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sumers. The second alternative is the outright sale of 
the electric system to the West Penn Power Company. 
The result of this plan would be that the Borough 
would no longer operate an electric utility. Consumers 
in Ford City would be supplied with power directly 
by the West Penn Power Company. 

The West Penn Power Company has formally 
offered to purchase the Ford City electric system for 
$675,000.00. As a condition of the sale, the Company 
will agree to rebuild the system to conform to modern 
commercial utility standards, and to install a modern 
street lighting system. 

Through the years, the Borough has been able to 
partially subsidize the General Fund with electric re- 
ceipts, because of a rate schedule considerably higher 
than that of public utilities in the area. 

The electric distribution system appears to be 
operating satisfactorily at the present time, but sub- 
stantial capital outlay will probably be required to 
keep it in proper operating condition as consumer de- 
mand increases and older portions of the system must 
be replaced. 

Ford City is faced with a state mandated sewage 
disposal project, the cost of which has been estimated 
at $1,300,000. 

Borough council has recognized the financial strain 
on the Community which will result from this project. 
The Borough has considered using a major portion of 
the electric system sale price to help finance the pro- 
ject. 

The League feels that Ford City should sell the 
municipal electric system for the following reasons: 


(1) Most resident of Ford City will be charged 
less for overall, electric service and sewer 
rental if the system is sold than would be the 
case if bulk power is purchased. 

(2) Indications are that sustantial improvements 
to the electric distribution system will soon 
be necessary. 


(3) West Penn would install a modern street 
lighting system without additional cost to the 
Borough. 

(4) West Penn would rebuild the electric distri- 
bution system to provide better service to the 
consumers, 

(5) West Penn service includes many benefits not 
provided by the Borough. Included are free 
service entrances in certain cases, customer 
advice on electrical problems, assistance with 
area and industrial development, and mutual 
aid and working agreements with other public 
utilities. 


(6) The transaction would make $600,000 avail- 
able for the state mandated sewage disposal 
project.” 

On March 29, 1961, the bid presented by the West 
Penn Power Company was accepted by a vote of four 
to two with Brookhauser, Grieb, Schaffer and Stewart 
voting for the sale and Trimarchi and Cieply voting 
against the sale. The sale was approved by the Penn- 
sylvania Utilities Commission on November 29, 1961. 

A “Citizens Committee” headed by Marion Uc- 
ciardo engaged the services of Paul Larrimer, an 
Ebensburg attorney, for the purpose of protesting the 
PUC decision of approval on the basis that the PUC 
should have taken into consideration the financial 
effect the sale will have on the taxpayers of Ford City 
and the revenue that will be lost to Ford City 
Borough. 

The General Election held in November, 1961, re- 
sulted in the replacement of Stewart, Brookhauser and 
Grieb by Vincent Perpich, Nick Relich and Victor 
Caruso. At the February 5, 1962 meeting the new 
Council on a vote of five to one delegated Solicitor 
John B. McCue to request the West Penn Power Com- 
pany to release the borough from the power sale trans- 
action. Councilmen Cieply, Trimarchi, Caruso, Relich 
and Perpich voted for the request. Schaffer voted 
negatively. 

West Penn Power refused to release the Borough 
from the agreement. At the March 26, 1962 meeting 
Council voted to rescind the sale agreement, with 
Schaffer being the lone dissenter. West Penn Power 
has taken the matter to court and at this printing no 
decision has been made. 





1962 50th WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


Metro Buriak and Mrs. 
Mike Moyta and Mrs. 
John Novak and Mrs. 
Steve Oresik and Mrs. 
Mike Poprik and Mrs. 
John Spence and Mrs. 
Mike Stanko and Mrs. 
W. H. Yount and Mrs. 
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THE SEWERAGE SYSTEM OF FORD CITY 


The first sewers were laid in Ford City in 1889. 
The system was a combination for storm water and 
sewage. The sewers extended southward to Sixth 
Street and to Fourteenth Street on the North. About 
five miles of sewers were placed at this time. In 
1922 the lower end of town received sewers from Sixth 
Street south to First Street about two miles. 


In 1952 that portion of Manor Twp. north of Ford 
City known as Bellwood Gardens, extending from 


Fourteenth Street north to Seventeenth Street, was - 


annexed to the Borough of Ford City, and approxi- 
mately two miles of sanitary sewers and two miles of 
storm sewers were installed. 


The sewer system as it is today has four sewers 
flowing to the river. 


Ford City is now in the process of building a 
sewage treatment plant, and of rearranging the entire 
sewage disposal. The Daily Leader Times of Kittan- 


ning published on February 10, 1962, the following 
description of the new construction: 


“Edward F. Twomey of Morris Knowles, consulting 
engineers of Pittsburgh, said that everything is in the 
borough’s financial favor at the present time with the 
federal grant and prospects for a federal low-cost loan. 

A grant of $213,000 has been approved by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

According to federal regulations, the $1% million 
project must be under construction before May 15. 

Prospects for a low cost loan from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency are favorable. The interest 
rate on these revenue bonds is 3% per cent. This is 
an annual saving of about $17,000-a-year to Ford City 
over revenue bonds sold on the regular market. 

He added that there is an additional saving of 
$35,000 on bond discount charges which would be 
levied on the regular market transaction. The agency 





Breaking ground for the construction of the Ford City Borough Sewage Disposal Plant (May 27, 1962). eal. 

(Left to right): Borough Solicitor John B. McCue, Borough Engineer Victor Aubrey, Authority Member F ee 

Kendra, Councilman Joseph Trimarchi, Authority Chairman Vance Firestone, Construction Engineer J _A. Tucker, 

Consulting Engineer D. R. Beech, Construction Superintendent Charles Allshouse, Consulting Engineer M. A. 
Sloan, Councilman Victor Caruso. 
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Work on the new sewer lines (Third Ave., looking south). 


foregoes the bond discount charge. 


If Ford City receives any amount, such as that 
sought from the federal government for alleged sewer 
damages, which is now pending in federal court, the 
money could be applied to reduce the loan. 


Prospects for damage claims from the federal 
government are also favorable. Ford City Borough 
is claiming damages to their sewer system because 
of the construction of the navigation dam near Logans- 
port, which raised the Allegheny River level and put 
one-third of the town’s sewer system under water. 


Ford City received an unprecedented privilege 
when a special bill was passed through Congress to 
permit the borough to sue the federal government for 
the damages. Ford City is asking for $400,000 dam- 
ages to the sewers that are now constantly under 
water. 


When the original sewers were laid it was custom- 
ary to lay the sewers without cementing the upper 
section of the joints. With the raising of the river and 
the water passing through the ground and forming a 


higher water table, the sewers became inundated and 
sand and water seeped into the line through the un- 
cemented tops of the joints. 


These sewer lines cannot be used for the sanitary 
system for the disposal plant. New lines for sanitary 
sewage must be constructed. They will be located 
in an area south of Eighth Street. 


Ford City is divided into three drainage areas, 
The Allegheny River flowing past Ford City has a 
negligible fall of less than a foot for the distance. 
About a 27-foot drop is needed to run sewer lines 
southward from Twelfth Street to First Street: Most 
of the new lines will be laid under water. 


Besides the cost of laying lines under water, pumps 
would still be needed to drain the lines since they 
would be low. 


Present plans call for leaving the present lines 
south of Eighth Street as storm sewers. New sanitary 
sewers will be built in the area. North of Eighth 
Street the lines will contain regulators which will 
help divide the sanitary and storm waters. 
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Pump stations will be located at Third Street, 
Eighth Street and Twelfth Street. The additional 
pumping costs will amount to only $5,000 a year. 
Locating the disposal plant at the northern end of 
town was decided because it would be more econ- 
omical. At first the proposed site was in the ball 
field but in 1958 the borough sold the property to the 
Eljer Company for their expansion program. The new 
site in South McGrann was chosen after the sale. 


Twenty-five years ago the facilities at the south- 
ern end of town were considered, and both the Morris 


Knowles firm and the Robert Douglas engineering 


firm agreed that the best site was northward. 


Another advantage of the northerly located site is 
that surrounding communities can enter into the plant 
in the most convenient manner. An engineering firm 
for Manor Twp. has already made inquiry on the pos- 
sibility. 

The plant will be constructed to take care of Ford 
City and surrounding areas. It will be to Ford City’s 
advantage to add more customers to the plant since 
charge would be made at a bulk rate to Manor Twp. 
officials. They would collect fees from their users. 


The treatment plant will be one that even the most 
sensitive person will not be offended. It will look 
good, well landscaped and will provide for odor con- 
trol. No one will know it is there. 


A section of Third Avenue near Eighth Street will 
require a storm sewer construction. This is a separate 
project since only sanitary sewers are being considered 
in the present proposals. 


The drainage problem at Tenth Street and Seventh 
Avenue, which floods during heavy rains, is also a 
separate problem.” 


At the time of printing the work of laying the new 
sewer lines is well under way. It is a pity that prob- 
ably it will not be completed for the festivities of the 
75th Anniversary Celebration, and the streets will not 
be neat and tidy as the proud citizens of Ford City 
would like to present themselves to the guests during 
the week between August 26 and September 3. How- 
ever, the long range benefit to our town is of para- 
mount consideration. May it last centuries as similar 
constructions of the Romans have perdured for 
millenia. 





Ford City Post Office 1913 on Ford Street. (Left to 
master; H. 


right): R. A. Bailey, Assistant Postmaster; W. J. Boggs, Post- 
Mcllfresh, Clerk. 
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THE FORD CITY WATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION PLANT 
By Harry Chappel 





Filtering and Water Softening Plant. 


Prior to 1923, the water supply for Ford City 
Borough was taken from the highly polluted Allegheny 
River, which at times was classified as an open sewer 
by the State Board of Health, and the population was 
warned to boil all water used for human consumption. 


Fortunately, the water supply for the Borough was 
supplemented by spring water furnished by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company from their lines to the 
glass factory. This water was piped to several drink- 
ing fountains dispersed in the town. 


Since the water was pumped directly from the 
river to the old reservoir, now owned by P. P. G. 
Co., and distributed to the consumer without proper 
treatment and filtration, typhoid fever epidemics con- 
tinued to visit Ford City annually in spring and fall. 


After much pressure from the State Health Board, 
and in consequence of the endeavors of a local Better 
Water Committee, the spokesman of which was Louis 
Gregory, the Borough Council decided to search for a 
better water supply. 

Wells were drilled out in the country at Campbells 
Hollow, but had to be abandoned on account of the 
high iron sulphate content. Several wells were drilled 
in the town, and because Ford City is located above 
an underground stream, most of the wells produced 
about 40,000 gallons per hour at about 70 feet depth. 


However, due to high mineral content they had to be 
rejected. Two wells, No. 1 at the Electric Plant, and 

2, located at Third Avenue and Fourteenth Street, 
were approved by the State Health Board. Several 
years later another well was drilled on the 14th Street 
lot, and a new reservoir was built to receive the new 
water supply on the present water works site. 


After using the new highly mineralized well water, 
with a hardness as 20 grains of calcium carbonate, hot 
water pipes and heater coils in the homes of the peo- 
ple of Ford City sealed up and had to be replaced 
again and again. Several citizens attended the Coun- 
cil meetings carrying their kettles and coils covered 
with a deposit of calcium and magnesium half an 
inch thick. It was obvious that something had to be 
done. The Borough Council called therefore a public 
meeting to discuss and decide the question: should a 
water softening and filtration plant be built, or shall 
river water be treated and used? The decision was 
in favor of erecting a softening and filtration plant. 
This project was executed, and the new lime and soda 
softening plant started to operate December 31, 1924. 
The late Peter Wintgens was superintendent. The 
facilities were built by Douglass & McKnight, Eng- 
ineers. The raw water is pumped from the wells and 
raised about 225 feet to the mixing pit at the plant, 
where it is mixed with a solution of hydrated lime 
and soda ash. The strength of this solution is adjus- 


FORD CITY - BOROU 
LTERING © WATER SOFTENING PLANT 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENWA, WITH FLUOR 





Harry Chappel Retired Superintendent, and George 
Davenport, Present Superintendent. 
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William Kunst operating Filtration Equipment. 


ed to the hardness of the water being treated. The 
water flows then from the mixing pit into the coagu- 
lation compartment, where the water is directed ver- 
tically over and under a series of adjacent baffles. It 
is in this basin that the chemical reactions take place, 
when lime and soda ash are added to water containing 
calcium and magnesium salts. As the treated water 
passes from the coagulation basin the flow is divided 
at entering the two sedimentation basins to reduce the 
velocity for better settlement of the coagulated “flock”. 
The sediment basins are 23 feet deep, with over and 
under baffles. The detention period of the water in 
these basins depends on the pumping rate; one pump: 
nine hours; two pumps:, about six hours. 


After the sedimentation period the water flows on 
to four filters, consisting of thirty inches of crushed 
anthracite coal and 18 inches graded coal % to 2% 
inches diameter. Each filter is equipped with a rate 





The late Plant Superintendent Peter Wintgens. 


control valve to regulate the flow of water through 
the filter. The filtered water passes out of the plant 
on to a baffled aerating slab, where it is treated with 
chlorine and sodium fluoride, the Ford City plant 
being the first to introduce flouridation of the water 
in Pennsylvania. Thoroughly mixed, the water is then 
transferred to the 1,500,000 gallon reservoir. 


The purity of the water in the lines of the Borough 
is checked every week by the Trax Laboratory in 
McKeesport, Pa. No organisms of the coliform group, 
indicative of typhoid contamination, have ever been 
found since 1924. 


The Water Plant of Ford City is in charge of a 
superintendent, at this time Mr. George Davenport, 
who is assisted by Mr. William Kunst. Mr. Harry 
Chappel was operator and superintendent for thirty- 
seven years, up to his retirement in October 1960. 


Ford Cityites in Nation’s Capital 


The Daily Leader - Times of October 4, 1961, 
brought the following news: 


An extra warm day did not deter 40 adults and 82 
children from attending the first annual Ford City, Pa., 
reunion in Washington. Former residents of the Arm- 
strong County town had a take-your-own-basket picnic 
with the following in attendance: 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Bowser, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward J. Capizzi, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Cippel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry M. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. John Golab, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Homenda, Mr. and Mrs. John Kotyk, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Richard Melchor, Mr. and Mrs. Fortune J. 
Michaux, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Morda. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Ozimina, Mrs. Sophie Ozimina, 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Panchik, Mr. and Mrs. Ennio 
Scopel, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scopel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Starr, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Suhorsky, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul J. Szalankiewicz, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Valek and Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Van Kouteren and 
their children. 

Mrs. Harry M. Fox, chairman of this year’s event, 
said plans will be made to hold similar events in which 
all former Ford Cityites can attend. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION OF FORD CITY 
By Marvin Carberry 


From the very beginning of the settlement a num- 
ber of physicians practiced in Ford City. They were 
especially needed in connection with the accidents 
in the glass factory, which were not a rare occurrence 
in those times. Some of the early doctors are not re- 
membered due to lack of records. At the present time 
the following physicians practice in Ford City: 


Dr. James F. Allison, 1928 to present. He was born 
in McGrann, Pa., and is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Charles W. Thompson, in Ford City since 1932, 
born in Elizabeth, Pa., a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh Medical School. 


Dr. F. O. Robertson, practiced in Cadogan from 
1947 to 1952, and in Ford City since then. He was 
born in Bethel, Maine, and is a graduate of the Jef- 
ferson Medical School in Philadelphia. 


Dr. James P. Moore, in Ford City since 1953, is a 
native of Altoona, Pa. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Medical School. 


In addition to the medical care available locally, 
the residents of Ford City have at their disposition 
other physicians in McGrann, and Kittanning; together 
with the facilities of the Armstrong County Memorial 
Hospital. This institution is outstanding in staff, equip- 
ment and facilities needed in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases, and compares favorably with and sur- 
passes some of the “Big City” hospitals in these respects. 
The hospital is a commiunity, non-profit organization, 
governed by a Board of Directors composed of eleven 
local people. E.J. Hazen, Manager of Works Four, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, is currently Chairman 
of the Board. The capacity is 170 adults and 32 bas- 
sinets, plus a psychiatric unit of 20 beds. Facilities 
available include Emergency Room, Clinical Labora- 
tory and X-ray Department, Radiology, Radioisotope 
Service, Electrocardiology Service, Intensive Care 
Unit for critically ill or injured, piped in oxygen and 
air-conditioned throughout. The hospital serves ap- 
proximately 6,000 patients per year and has 1,000 
births per year. The residents of Ford City are for- 
tunate in having, only a few minutes away, such a 
fine institution at their disposal. 

Doctors practicing of late years in Ford City in- 
clude: 

Dr. F. H. McNutt (1946-48), now practicing in 

Kittanning 


Dr. Blaine E. Carberry (1933-53), deceased 
Dr. Violet Kidd (1942-47), wife of Rev. Paul Scholl, 
pastor of St. Johns Lutheran Church 


Doctors of an earlier era would include: 
Dr. E. C. Winters (1915-54), now maintaining a 
summer practice at Adrian, Pa. 

Dr. Jesse E. Ambler (1912-45), deceased 

Doctors prior to this period can truly be classed as 
old timers who did not have the hospital facilities, 
medical knowledge and “Miracle Drugs” of today 
available to them. Since no specialists were readily 
accessible, each man, of necessity, had to act on his 
own. Minor operations in the office and home kitchens 
were common. Babies were delivered in the home as 
a rule, the doctor staying to see the job through, nap- 
ping on a couch overnight if necessary. Considering 
the horse and buggy transportation and medical know- 
ledge and drugs available, the old timers did a bang- 
up job, and many people of Ford City owe their lives 
to their skills. 

Old time doctors who practiced in the Ford City 
area include the following: 


Dr. James G. Allison - McGrann 1899-1926 and 
Ford City 1926-29. Father of Drs. James F. and 
William T. Allison. 

Dr. Albert E. Bower - 1900-26. 

Dr. Clarence D. Bradley - 1907-12. 

Dr. Conrad A. Banes - 1911 -? 

Dr. Oren C. Campbell - 1904-49. 

Dr. John T. Deemer - Garrets Run 1882. 

Dr. John G. Deemer - Garretts Run 1911. 

Dr. P. Roscoe Deemer - Garretts Run, New Ken- 
sington, Ford City 1908-57. 

Dr. Robert F. Farr - Ford City (R.D.) Date ? 

Dr. David J. Giarth - 1904-40. 

Dr. James C. Halstead - Date ? 

Dr. James A. Kelley -Ford City (R.D.) Date ? 

Dr. Thomas W. Keller - Ford City (R.D.) 1898-? 

Dr. J. M. Reed - 1905-? 

Dr. C. H. Robinstein - 1912-19. 

Dr. Robert Walker - Ford City (R.D.) 1883-1911. 


Dr. E. C. Winters served in the Army Medical 
Corps during World War I and Drs. C. W. Thompson 
and B. E. Carberry during World War II. Records 
of Army service of older doctors are not available. 

Ford City residents over the years have been for- 
tunate in receiving adequate medical care from this 
group of men dedicated to the healing profession. 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION IN FORD CITY 


The dentists of Ford City have been offering over 
the years excellent professional service to Ford City 
residents. 


The following dentists are currently practicing in 
Ford City: 
Dr. Albert R. Pechan - 1928 until present. 
Dr. William T. Allison - 1935 until present. 
Dr. Ted Rupert - 1949 until present. 
Dentists who practiced of late years in Ford City 
were: | 
Dr. Jack Sellers - Ford City 1946-49; now practic- 
ing in Kittanning. 
Dr. Nathan Apple - 1948-51. 
Dr. Howard W. Schaeffer - 1953-58. 
Practicing dentists from earlier days were:: 
Dr. Aron Baxter - practiced in the Farmers Build- 
ing until 1912. 
Dr. W. A. Frederick bought Dr. Baxter's practice 
in 1912 and occupied the same office until his 
death in January 1953. 


Dr. John K. Beatty practiced in the First National 
Bank Building until 1913. 

Dr. C. A. Boarts then occupied these offices in 
1913 and practiced until 1942, when he moved 
to Worthington (deceased). 

Dr. Ott Scheeren practiced in the Scheeren Buil- 
ding from 1925-58 when he moved to Reesedale, 
where he still practices on a part time basis: 

Dr. Cochran practiced in the Giarth Building 
1926-29. 

Drs. C. A. Boarts and W. A. Frederick served in 
the Army Medical Corps during World War I and Dr. 
A. R. Pechan during World War II. 

As in the medical profession, skills, techniques and 
equipment have developed over the years. The mod- 
ern dentist can and does perform fine work in a rela- 
tively painless manner compared to the methods in 
use only a few years ago. Our local practicing Doc- 
tors of Dental Surgery are rendering an outstanding 
service to the Ford City residents. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


PCr h' OP O'D Y 
Dr. Paul J. Watson, D.S.C., Chiropodist and Podia- 
trist, is a native of Ford City. After receiving an educa- 
tion of two years at Pennsylvania State University, 
he studied at Ohio College of Chiropody, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he graduated with the doctor’s 
degree. 
Zee R-OLPOR AGT GC 
Dr. Raymond W. Weber, Doctor of Chiropractic, 
is a native of Clairton, Pennsylvania. After studying 
for two years at Duquesne University Pre-Chiroprac- 
tic School, he continued his studies in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, graduating from Lincoln Chiropractic Col- 
lege. He is a member of Pennsylvania Chiropractic 
Society and of the National Chiropractic Society. 
3OPTOMETRY 
Dr. Paul Opalka, Doctor of Optometry, is a native 
of Ford City. Having received his pre-optometrical 
education at Pitt University, he attended the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Optometry, graduating with the 
doctor's degree. He is now in practice for thirteen 
years. He is a member of the American Optometric 
Association, of the Pennsylvania Optometric Associa- 
tion, and the Western Penhsylvania Optometric 
Society. 
3. PHARMACY 
This so important branch of the health professions 


is practiced in two public pharmacies; at Klingen- 
smith’s Drug Store, and at the Ford City Pharmacy. 

Mr. Joseph A. Cippel, is employed by Klingen- 
smith’s Drug Store. He is a native of Ford City, and 
received his professional education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is a member of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


Mr. J. H. Klingensmith, the owner of Klingensmith’s 
Drugs, is a native of Pittsburgh. He received his educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. Prior to 1937 he 
was employed by Sun Drugs in Pittsburgh. He is a 
member of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the National Association of Retail Druggists. 


Mr. Joseph P. Resnick, is a resident of Ford City 
for the past twenty years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and is professionally em- 
ployed by Ford City Pharmacy. He is a member of 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Society and the 
Westmoreland - Armstrong Counties Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Mr. G. Russell Wright, is the owner of Ford City 
Pharmacy. He is a native of Ford City, receiving his 
education at the Ohio Northern University at Ada, 
Ohio. He had previously practiced with the Ohio Drug 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He is a member of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Society. 
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NURSES IN FORD CITY 


The modern care of the sick could not be imagined 
without the part played by the scientifically trained 
nurses. There are sixty-two women in Ford City who 
are registered nurses and members of the Armstrong 
County Nurses Association. The County organization 
has 242 members, all registered nurses, and includes 
hospital, industrial, school nurses, as well as those who 
practice their profession in private homes and in doc- 
tor’s offices. Miss Elizabeth Guthrie, now in retire- 
ment, is the oldest member of the Armstrong County 


Nurses Association. 

The nurses of Ford City participate with the other 
nurses in County wide programs which aim at the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge and skills in the ever ex- 
panding field of nursing. Miss Mary Alice Ware is as 
Secretary a member of the County organization. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company plant em- 
ployes seven nurses, four regular and three relief 


nurses; they are headed by Miss Katherine Morgen- 
stern. 





Industrial Nurses Team of the P.P.G. Co. Plants (Left to right): Seated: Alice Vent, R. N., M. Katherine 
Morgenstern, R. N., Margaret Aupke. R.N., Jane Beatty, R. N. Standing: Andrew Oresick, Supervisor, Safe- 
ty and Plant Protection; Carroll Klingensmith, R. N.,Elizabeth Sedwick, R. N., Gloria Crytzer, R. N. 
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THE DAILY LEADER - TIMES 
By Corbin A. Wyant 


Since the appearance of The Western Eagle in 
1810, the Ford City and Kittanning area has witnessed 
the publication of 25 different newspapers. 

Some represented the interests of financiers; others 
were the result of some obscure printer’s dream; many 
were the instrument of a political idealist or crusading 
journalist. All had one thing in common - economic 
failure. 


publication was issued, finally climaxed a bitter strug- 
gle for survival by the county’s two daily papers. It 
was at that time that The Daily Times and Simpson’s 
Daily Leader became The Daily Leader- Times. 

The man who brought order to the chaotic pub- 
lishing industry here was John T. Simpson who entered 
the trade as an apprentice in 1863. Simpson, at the 
age of 24, took the first step of his career as a publisher 
in 1868 when he purchased the meager printing equip- 
ment of The Valley Times. 

Development and growth of The Times closely 
paralleled that of Ford City, and Simpson’s publica- 
tion had become the leading newspaper in the county 
when Capt. J. B. Ford conceived the idea of locating a 
third factory in the first class gas territory that now 
comprises Ford City, the leading industrial community 
in the greater county area. 

The Daily Leader-Times today has expanded from 
the Ford City - Kittanning area to include Greater 





Ford City Reporter John Mikula 


Merger in 1921, nearly 111 years after the first 


Armstrong County in local news pictorial coverage. 

Circulation has soared from 5,000, largely con- 
centrated in Ford City and Kittanning when The 
Leader and The Times consolidated in 1921, to over 
12,000 today. 

Twelve motor routes disperse throughout Arm- 
strong and Southern Clarion Counties covering 800 
miles a day, speeding rural delivery to every section 
of the area. More than 100 newspaperboys serve the 
urban areas while nearly 2,000 papers are delivered 
by mail each day to areas inaccessable to motor routes. 

The Leader-Times staff too has grown with ever 
increasing news and circulation coverage. While a 
full time staff of 21 produced the paper when The 
Leader-Times entered its new plant in 1929, there are 
now forty-four people on the staff. 

With offices in Ford City, New Bethlehem and 
the plant in Kittanning, the newspaper has facilities to 
offer complete coverage as your hometown daily. In 
addition, modern electronic devices flash news and 
pictures from all parts of the world through the facili- 
ties of United Press International. 

Today, as in the past, The Leader-Times strives to 
commit all its means and resources to promoting every 
interest that is for the upbuilding of the county it 
serves and the advancement of everything that per- 
tains to the public welfare to whose interests the in- 
stitution stands dedicated. 





Janet Grove, Ford City Society Editor 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


When we speak of Ford City we usually refer to the 
borough of that name. There is yet another meaning, 
larger than the topographical limits of the Borough 
of Ford City. Manor Township, from the territory of 
which Ford City was formed, and which surrounds it 
nearly completely, has no urban nucleus; there is no 
“town” of that name. Manor Township is an admin- 
istrative unit composed of many single dwelling units, 
farms, etc., and a population of some 5,000 people, 
without possessing a center town. Since there is no 
space left in the Borough of Ford City for new houses, 
an exodus has set in some fifteen years ago, and Manor 
Township is a community of new and _ substantial 
homes of former citizens of our town. For the people 
of Manor Township, Ford City is the place where they 
go to school, where they do their shopping, where they 
work, where they have their churches, where they get 
their hair cut, etc., in other words, it is their urban 
focal point towards which their lives fluctuate. It is 
only too natural that they consider themselves natives 
of Ford City not less than those who were born or are 
residing within the limits of Ford City Borough. Ford 
City is thus the home town to many more than the in- 
habitants of the Borough, and they have enthusiasti- 
cally participated in the preparations for a dignified 
celebration of the 75th Anniversary. 


The relationship of Manor Township to Ford City 
is duplicated by Ford Cliff, a borough of some 600 
inhabitants. They gravitate also to Ford City and, 
although an independent administrative unit, are 
demographically taken as a part of Ford City. 


Only three miles distant is Kittanning, the mother 
town of Armstrong County and the seat of the county 
government, with 6,793 residents in 1960, nearly a 
thousand fewer than in 1950 (7,731). It has some im- 
portance for Ford City also because it contains stores 
which are considered, wrongly or rightly, to offer a 
greater choice of merchandise. However, Kittanning 
has lost much as a mercantile emporium since people 
are provided with automobiles and prefer to do their 
major buying either in the large or specialized stores 
of Pittsburgh or of the several shopping centers which 
girth Pittsburgh on the arteries converging from the 
countryside, 

Besides the Court House, with its central county 
offices and the jail (hardly needed for the law-abiding 
citizens of Ford City), in Kittanning is the Armstrong 
County Memorial Hospital, only recently enlarged and 


furnished with all the technical appointments of 
modern medicine, and served by some thirty phy- 
sicians, among whom are specialists of all the major 
fields of medicine. 


Ford City is an attractive town also for its ap- 
pealing surroundings. Pennsylvania has been called 
the Switzerland of America, and Ford City most cer- 
tainly occupies one of the most scenic areas of the 
Commonwealth. The hills of the region approach in 
height and extense mountains, and permit from their 
peaks enchanting views. The extensive forests, the 
many runs, creeks and brooks, and above all the 
picturesque Allegheny river, with the imposing double 
bend at East Brady, could make the environments of 
Ford City an important tourist attraction, had not the 
Creator blessed so many other sections of this country 
with the same or even greater natural beauty. 


In addition to the numerous private “camps” of 
many citizens of Ford City, strewn over the surround- 
ings, which serve them as retreats during the summer 
months, there are such public recreational facilities as 
the Crooked Creek State Park where the number of 
guests on a hot summer weekend may approach 30,000. 


Quite a number of people keep permanent shelters 
or camps in the Alleghenies north of Ford City, from 
which they enjoy hunting in the winter and fishing in 
the summer. Deer especially is abundant, and no 
hunter is forced to remain without a quarry. 


Ford City is connected with the outer world by 
good roads, although a direct highway connection 
with Pittsburgh would certainly be of great importance 
for the town. Travellers through this part of Pennsyl- 
vania are impressed with the natural scene open to 
them from the roads. The delight would be consider- 
ably enhanced could they make use of the railroads, 
which were built along the narrow gorges of the 
Allegheny river. Unfortunately, passenger transpor- 
tation has been abandoned a number of years ago, and 
the majestic scenery of the river valley is lost to the 
general public. 


Ford City is in many aspects a self-contained town, 
possessing everything what is needed for leading a 
pleasant and active life. However, it has been also 
fortunate in being surrounded by a beautiful neigh- 
borhood, and by kind and congenial neighbors. 





THE TELEPHONE SERVICE IN FORD CITY 


Mr. Abe Greenbaum, a Ford City businessman, was 
elected to the first Board of Directors of “The Kittan- 
ning Telephone Company” at the first Stockholder’s 
Meeting of the company on June 22, 1896. His des- 
cendants still operate a local business listed currently 
in the telephone directory as Abe Greenbaum & Son, 
Furniture Store. 


The company’s first directory was issued in Sep- 


tember 1897. It carried listings of the area as follows: 
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Additional customers were added, and lines ex- 
tended between Ford City and Kittanning, until by 
1911 there were 233 Ford City customers on the 
system. At this time a new office building was erect- 
ed at 1005 Fourth Avenue, where a staff of operators 
handled local and long distance calls on new common 
battery equipment until 1950. 

The existing office was built on Tenth Street and 
the installation of automatic dial equipment was com- 
pleted for use on April 29, 1950. Direct Distance 


Dialing (DDD) equipment was provided for use of the 
Ford City residents on June 1, 1960. They can today, 
on a modern dial basis, connect with over 13,000 tele- 
phones in the Ford City-Kittanning-Worthington Area 
for local calls; and they can connect to more than 
46,000,000 telephones on the Nationwide-toll Network 
throughout the United States and Canada through 
automatic dial equipment on a toll call basis. 


Many advancements have been made in the tele- 
phone industry in the past regarding improved talk- 
ing circuits, instruments of service, and grades of 
service. The future holds promise of many more to 
come. 


A list follows of the increased number of telephones 


in the Ford City Exchange per year for the last 36 
years. 


YEAR TELEPHONES YEAR TELEPHONES 
1926 1188 1944 1617 
1927 1065 1945 1668 
1928 1043 1946 1911 
1929 1031 1947 2060 
1930 1021 1948 2324 
1931 1105 1949 2499 
1932 868 1950 2949 
1933 824 1951 3112 
1934 859 1952 3299 
1935 922 1953 3459 
1936 979 1954 3601 
1937 1084 1955 3729 
1938 J119 1956 4059 
1939 1155 1957 4195 
1940 1261 1958 4343 
1941 1359 1959 4435 
1942 142] 1960 4529 
1943 1542 1961 4585 


The Kittanning Telephone Company is locally 
owned by some 800 stockholders. Many of these are 
residents of Ford City. 


Captain John Portasik 


A.A.F, Captain John Portasik (formerly of Ford 
City) had the honor of riding spaceman John Glenn 
from the aircraft landing to the hospital at Grand Turk 
Island, on the spaceman’s return to earth. 

Captain John, Commander of Grand Turk Island, 


Bahamas, graduated from Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, Va. He is married to the former Lila 
Lhote, who resides in F airborn, Ohio. They are the 
proud parents of four children; three girls and one 


boy. 
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HOW WE EARN A LIVING 


A SURVEY OF BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS IN FORD CITY 
By Maggie Lorence 


AUTOMOBILE AGENCIES 
A. R. Boarts Plymouth Sales & Service 
638-40 Third Ave. 
Lasher & Bish Motors Rambler Sales & Service 
417 O'Connor St. 
Shumaker Chevrolet Co, Chevrolet Sales & Service 
Fifth & Tenth 
AUTO SERVICE AND PARTS 
William Aupke Auto Service 440 Fifth Ave. 
221 Main St. 
Brightmeyer’s Crossroad Service Station 503 Main St. 
Fifth Ave. & Ninth St. 
1402 Fourth Ave. 
Fourth Ave. & Fourth St. 
623 Fourth Ave. 
1210 Third Ave. 
Fourth Ave. & Ninth St. 
310 Ford Street 
Fifth Ave. & Tenth St. 
Fifth Ave. & Thirteen St. 
Main St. 


Boylstein’s Service Station 


Central Service 

Dowling Garage 

Folcik’s Service Station 
Ford City Tire Recapping 
Kamer Body Shop 

Miller’s Service Station 
Paul’s Auto Parts, Inc. 
Peltz’s Service Station 
Snyder’s Service Station 
Roy Sone’s Service Station 


1001 Fourth Ave. 
1400 Fifth Ave. 


Valasek’s Service Sation 
Western Auto 

BAKERIES 

Ford City National Bakery 
Pechan’s Bakery 

BANKING AND FINANCE 


Armstrong County Building and Loan Ass’n. 
916-918 Fifth Ave. 
412 Ninth St. 


821 Fifth Ave. 
425 Ninth St. 


Ford City Finance Company 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Fourth Ave. & Ford St. 


People’s Bank of Ford City Fourth Ave. & Ford St. 


BARBER SHOPS 


Edward Bernot 
Aldo Falsetti 

W. J. Katterhenry 
James Morvik 
Charles Nathaniel 
Angelo Piersanti 
Joseph Vulgan 
Joseph Yodushock 


Fourth Ave. 

902 Fourth Ave. 
413 Ninth St. 
Farmers Building 
513 Tenth St. 
304 Ford St. 

309 Ford St. 

938 Fifth Ave. 





The first bakery in Ford City (1898): George J. Hasinger (owner), Mrs. Hasinger, Ama Hasinger. 
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Friedland’s Leader Store (406 Ford Street) 


BEAUTY SALONS 

Betty’s Beauty Salon and Gift Shop 826 Seventh Ave. 
Dorothy’s Beauty Shoppe O.1.A. Building 
Flo’s Beauty Salon 718 Ridge Ave. 
Gloria’s Beauty Shop §32 Fifth Ave. 
Irene’s Beauty Shop 725 Sixth Ave. 
Kilgore’s Beauty Shop Scheeren Building 
Mary Ann’s Beauty Shop 1031 Sixth Ave. 
Mary’s Beauty Salon 1222 Fifth Ave. 
Mr. Pat’s Beauty Salon 935 Fourth Ave. 
Rose’s Beauty Salon 926 Sixth Ave. 


BEVERAGE DISTRIBUTORS 


Ford City Beer Distributor 834 Fifth Ave. 
Mission Beverages Fourth Ave. & Fifteenth St. 


Ucciardo Beer Distributor 302 Ford St. 
CLOTHING STORES 
Apple’s Ford St. 


Thomas Demitry Men’s Ware 908 Fourth Ave. 
Friedlands Women’s and Childrens Apparel 


416 Ford St. 

LaModa Shoppe 
Children’s Apparel 409 Ford St. 
Ladies & Subteen’s Apparel 419 Ford St. 
Lefkosky’s Clothier Ford St. 
Taleff’s Ninth St. 


: Bertha Reitler, Nathan Friedland (1924). 


DRY CLEANERS 


Altman’s 1422 Fifth Ave. 
Bednar’s Cleaning & Tailoring 930 Fifth Ave, 
Foulis 413 Ford St. 
Spic-N-Span Eleventh St. 


FOOD MARKETS 
American Slovak General Merchandise Co. 

701 Sixth Ave. 
Andy’s Market 408 Ninth St. 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company Ford St. & Fifth Ave. 
Baran’s Groceries 1304 Sixth Ave. 
Grossman’s Food Store 406 Seventh St. 
Holizna’s Groceries 408 Fifth Ave. 
Ford City Frozen Food Center 1622 Fifth Ave. 
Popolis’ Grocery 1012 Seventh Ave. 
Senopole’s 1407 Fourth Ave. 
Space’s Fruit Market 413 Ford St. 
Valek’s (John) Market 940 Sixth Ave. 
Valek’s (Joseph) Market 1201 Sixth Ave. 


FUNERAL HOMES 


Frank M. Faykosh 701 Fourth Ave. 
Wendell A. Welch 1032 Fourth Ave. 


HARDWARE, FURNITURE, APPLIANCES AND 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Central Service Fifth Ave. & Ninth St. 
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Croyle’s Refrigeration Sales and Service 
904 Fourth Ave. 


Flynn’s Department Store Ford St. 
Ford City Hardware Ford St. 
Foreman’s Hardware 938 Fifth Ave. 
Abe Greenbaum and Sons 400 Ford St. 


412 Tenth St. 
1004 Fifth Ave. 


Heffelfinger TV 
Chas. Johnson TV 


JEWELERS 
Walter Ball 
Mauck Jewelers 


908 Fifth Ave. 
410 Ford St. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT AND SERVICE 
412 Tenth St. 
JLT Ford st 
406 O’Connor St. 


L. C. Flick Home Improvement Co. 
Gehringer’s Paint & Wallpaper 
C. S. Reddinger Painter 


INSURANCE AGENCIES 
Zigmond Cieply 

D. L. Duff Agency (Sidney Toy) 
G. W. Goddard Insurance Agency 
McNutt Agency (J. E. Wolfe) 
Robert Peck 

Jack Peters 

The Scheeren Agency 


Fourth Ave. & Ford St. 
834 Fourth Ave. 
419 Ninth St. 
McNutt Building 
1339 Fifth Ave. 
Ford St. 
Scheeren Building 


Steiner Insurance Agency 918 Fifth Ave. 


LUMBER SUPPLIERS 
Arner’s Lumber 920 Fifth Ave. 

Twelfth St. 
305 Seventeenth St. 


1522 Third Ave. 


Burdette Lumber Company 
Clarence Heilman Lumber 
R. W. Kerr & Sons Lumber Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Roxy Theater 414 Ninth St. 
1627 Fifth Ave. 
437 Fifth Ave. 
914 Sixth Ave. 
825 Fifth Ave. 


132 Fifth Ave. 


Cravener Gun Shop 

Falcon Bowling Lanes 
Slovak C. U. Bowling Alleys 
Petroleum Sales Company 
Pabst Remnant Shop 


Ford City News 316 Ford St. 
Ford City Pharmacy 321 Ford St. 
Klingensmith Drugs 401 Ford St. 
August Morda Confectionary 303 Ford St. 
G. C. Murphy Company 402 Ford St. 


Nathaniel Bros. Locksmiths 515 Tenth St, 


Michael Hnatiow, Shoe Repair 907 Fifth Ave. 
Edward Janovsky, Shoe Repair 826 Fifth Ave. 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Liquor Store 
320 Ford St. 


319 Ford St. 
2013 Pleasant View Drive 


Jackson’s Variety Store 
Hilltop Service Store 


PLUMBING, HEATING AND ELECTRICAL 
SERVICE 
Baum Plumbing and Heating 933 Fourth Ave. 
400 O'Connor St. 
421 Fourth Ave. 
1224 Third Ave. 
515 Ninth St. 


1008 Fifth Ave. 


Francis G. Beere Heating 

Ford City Electric Company 

Ford City Roofing and Heating Co. 
Harry Jageman Heating 

Shannon and Cunningham 


RESTAURANTS & LUNCH STANDS 


Angelo’s Pizza Shop 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 


407 Ninth St. 
Fifth Ave. & Ninth St. 


Ford City A & W Root Beer Drive-In 343 Main St. 
Ford City Dairy Center Ford St. 
Glass City Restaurant 318 Ford St. 
Miller’s Hoagies 1036 Fifth Ave. 
Pizzaria 310 Ford St. 
TAVERNS 

Anderson Hotel 311 Ford St. 
Kairds Cafe 41] Ninth St. 
Buriak’s 739 Sixth Ave. 
Chatterbox 912 Fifth Ave. 
Cieply’s 501 Fourth Ave. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel 837 Fifth Ave. 
Folcik’s 335 Fourth Ave. 
Ford Grill Ford St. & Fifth Ave. 
Kandlelite 417 Ninth St. 
Kovy's Ninth St. & Fifth Ave. 
Liberty Tavern 315 Ford St. 
Mike & Lil’s Ford St. 
Nelson’s 1239 Sixth Ave. 
910 910 Fifth Ave. 
Stan’s 507 Fourth Ave. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHT 

142] Fourth Ave. 
Tedroe Heilman Bus Service 1509 Fourth Ave. 
O. K. Heilman, Inc. Motor Freight Fourteenth St. 
Third Ave. & Ford St. 


Armstrong Moving and Storage 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
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PLATE GLASS IN FORD CITY 
The History of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Factories in Our Town 
By Stephen J. Badura 


Until comparatively recent times, the history of 
plate glass manufacture in America was a chronicle 
of just such failure and loss as attended the early ef- 
forts to make common glass. Every attempt to intro- 
duce the industry swallowed up all the money that 
was put into it. 

Again and again hopeful men raised money and 
revived the undertaking. Costly equipment was in- 


stalled with much machinery from England, and de- 


cided improvement in product was attained. Even 
the science of polishing was advanced greatly. After 
only a few years, however, this determined and en- 
ergetic effort failed as had all that.preceded it. 


Businessmen of most of the larger cities of the 
United States had reason in this period of American 
development to rue connection with plate glass manu- 
facturing enterprises, for the money invested and lost 


aggregated to many millions. 


Up to 1880, not a piece of plate glass had been 
made in the United States without loss to the manu- 
facturer; all money invested had vanished without 
result. 


While the struggling establishments in the United 
States, handicapped by insufficient equipment, want 
of experienced labor and expert technical management, 
still were making valiant but futile endeavor to pro- 
duce plate glass in competition with the foreign manu- 
facturer, an American, prominent in Ohio River steam 
navigation, Captain John B. Ford, determined to enter 
the field. He had visited existing American plants, 
had made study of American methods, and had 
gleaned detailed information from such European 
workmen as he had found employed in the United 
States. 





Aerial View of Works 6, 2, and 4 Ford City of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
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Works 3—First Plate Glass Plant built in Ford City 


Mr. Ford and a few men who joined him in his 
initial venture completed a factory at New Albany, 
Indiana. They met with some measure of success 
but in the end they had to undergo the reverses that 
seemed to befall all plate glass factories in this 
country. 


Undiscouraged, and at the age of 70, Mr. Ford and 
his newly acquired associate, John Pitcairn, then an 
officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, organized a 
group under the name of the New York City Plate 
Glass Company and started a factory at Creighton, 
Pennsylvania in 1880, now known as Works No. 1. 


In 1883, a reorganization was effected under the 
name of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. The final 
realization that plate glass could not be manufactured 
successfully on a small scale — that the very best 
technical knowledge available must have behind it the 
bold investment of large capital, brought home to Mr. 
Pitcairn and his associates that beyond question plate 
glass manufacture as a native industry could be made 
to succeed. The problem of quality had been solved; 
American-made plate glass was equal to the imported 
article; and continuous improvement in process gave 
satisfactory assurance for the future. 

In 1886, Works No. 2 was erected at Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania and continued till 1914 when it was 
dismantled. In the same year (1886) Works No. 3 
was projected, but first a suitable site had to be found. 
Captain Ford’s love for the beautiful, bustling Alle- 


gheny River Valley, with its wealth of natural re- 
sources, caused him to move northward along the west 
side of the river where several possible sites were lo- 
cated and considered, but satisfactory deals could not 
be made. Still moving northward he turned his at- 
tention to the east side of the Allegheny River and 
finally located and purchased the land on which, in 
time, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company was to build 
Works 3, 4, 5 and 6 besides a well equipped Foundry 
and Machine Shop. The first land purchased was 
thirty-five acres from John Ott on November 7, 1887. 
Subsequent purchases followed until nearly five hun- 
dred acres were acquired, because, inspired as he was 
by the beauty of the site, with its fertile fields and 
beautiful orchards, Mr. Ford decided not only to 
build another glass plant but a town as well. In 1887, 
he marked out the sites of a glass plant and the town 
which is now known as Ford City, bearing the name 
of its founder. 


Late fall of 1887 construction started on Works 
No. 3 and the first building erected was a one-story 
frame building which served as an office for the con- 
struction superintendent and general office for the 
company with a room set aside for the company phy- 
sician. This building was razed in 1937 to make room 
for the construction of the present Works Four Office 
Building. Prior to its demolition, it was located near 
the old office building on Third Avenue and served as 
offices for the efficiency engineers and the telephone 
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Works 4 about 1916 when known as the largest plate glass plant in the world. 


central office. In 1888, Works No. 3 was completed 
and on April 30, 1889 the first finished plate glass was 
made at Ford City. During the same year construc- 
tion of another plant at Ford City was started by 
Pittsburgh Plate. This plant became known as Works 
Four and was later referred to as the largest plate 
glass plant in the world. 


It is interesting to note that the period around 1890 
was marked by industrial expansion and an increase 
in demands for plate glass. This caused many groups 
to enter the plate glass production field but being un- 
familiar with the complexities of glass production, 
many of the companies failed as a result of this over- 
expansion and the panic of 1893. 


Founded and operated on a conservative and sound 
financial policy, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
was one of the few weathering the economic storm. 
To further insure the stability of the Company, man- 
agement officials met in 1896 and found a way in 
which glass could be distributed so that factories 
could keep operating, that wages could be paid and 
that new industry could expand. 


By careful planning and serious study of the con- 
sumers’ needs, management set up a system of ware- 


houses throughout the country. The successful man- 
agement of both the new factory and the distribution 
system made it possible to get plate glass into the 
hands of various users at a very reasonable cost. In 
developing this marketing system, now known as the 
Merchandising Division, management thus assured the 
success of the new company and its eventual expansion 
as a leader in the field. 


Although expansion of Works Four was shadowed 
by the adverse economic trends of the 1890 - 1900 
period, work went ahead and Works Four was com- 
pleted in 1891. The latest and best in machinery and 
equipment was installed. In succeeding years the 
plant was ravaged by floods and fires. Damaging 
floods occurred in 1904 and 1913. The fire occurred 
on May 2, 1910 and, although the factory was re- 
modeled in 1904, it again had to be rebuilt after the 
fire. Each time the rebuilding job included further 
modernization and expansion and eventually absorbed 
the old Works No. 3, which was completely razed by 
about 1905. 


In 1895, Works No. 5 was erected and continued 
in operation until November of 1927 when it shut 
down completely. Comparatively speaking, this plant 
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was a much smaller plant than the others and the glass 
was handled manually throughout. The only crane in 
the plant was the teeming crane in the casting hall 
which would pick up the pot and pour the glass onto 
the casting table. The pots were removed from the 
furnaces by hand-operated tongs, placed on a steel 
wagon and pulled by man power to the casting table. 
However, about 1917 a small crane operated from the 
ground was purchased and installed at the north end 
of the stripping yard to facilitate the dipping of the 
glass wagons into the acid pits. The grinding and 
polishing machines were much smaller than those used 
at Works Four but were similarly operated from a 
line shaft driven by steam power. While Works Four 
G. & P. tables were 28 feet in diameter and were gen- 
erally laid up with 500 square feet of glass, Works 
Five table capacity was but 215 square feet. 


Works Five, however, could boast about having 
the first Tank in Ford City. It was built in 1922 and 
started to produce glass in February of 1923. It con- 
tinued in operation for a short time after the plant 
shut down, producing special Carrara glass for Works 
Six, which at that time was still located in Charleroi. 


The maintenance of an up-to-date Foundry and 
Machine Shop at Ford City, from the time the con- 
struction of factories began up to the present day, 
added materially to the progress and development of 
the glass industry, not only in Ford City but at other 
locations of Pittsburgh Plate as well. 


The original Foundry and Machine Shop began 
operations in the buildings which at that time were 
located on the corner of Fifth Street and Third Ave- 
nue. Due to the expansion of the glass industry at 
the turn of the century, the Shop and Foundry were 
moved into new and larger quarters within the plant 
area, which they presently occupy. The former build- 
ings were later occupied by the Bending Department 
until late 1952 when they were torn down to provide 
additional parking area for employees. 


Shop No. 2 as it is now known and its Foundry 
have the distinction of building much of the glass- 
making machinery used throughout both the plate 
and window glass factories of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. The Foundry produces tons of run- 
ner bars used in the grinding of glass besides the many 
castings for new machinery. 


Like the glass factories, Shop No. 2 also expanded 
and added new and more.modern equipment as the 
years went by. 


While the company had built three factories, a 
foundry and machine shop in its first eight years in 
Ford City, other noteworthy events took place during, 
and subsequent to this era. Foremost among these 
were the modernization and development programs 
within the plants; the acquiring of lands containing 
coal, sandstone and gas - much needed commodities 
for the production of glass; and the company’s in- 
terest in the welfare of its employees. 





Works 4 after the disastrous fire of May 2, 1910. 
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Most impressive of all events was the dedication of 
the local park and the unveiling of the statue of Cap- 
tain John B. Ford, “father of the plate glass industry 
in America”. This took place on November 17, 1891, 
on the eightieth anniversary of his birth. Three 
thousand Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company employees 
of Creighton, Tarentum and Ford City donated one 
day’s wages toward the purchase of the statue and 
tuned out in full force to fully honor the man who left 
as a permanent heritage a beautiful town that glass 
built largely through his own unselfish efforts, 


In 1884, the first natural gas was piped to the 
Works No. 1 plant at Creighton and in 1888 to Works 
No. 3 at Ford City. This was the beginning of the Gas 
Department which is still functioning. Its head- 
quarters have been in Ford City since the construction 
of the first factory here. Due to its development of 
the gas fields and extended pipe lines, natural gas has 
become plentiful to the extent that manufactured gas, 
which supplemented the natural gas for many years at 
all the plants, is no longer used. 


The Gas Producers, which consumed thousands of 
carloads of coal in the production of gas, were dis- 
continued in June, 1926, and subsequently were dis- 
mantled and scrapped at both plants. Likewise, most 
of the large boilers in the boiler-house, also heavy 
users of coal, were discontinued in 1929 when Works 
Fours modernization of the grinding and _ polishing 
operation resulted in a change from steam power to 
electric power. The boilers at Works Five were also 
reduced in number due to the shutdown of the plant 
in 1927 and its later modernization for Works Six in 
1930-31. 

Today, only a few boilers operate. They are used 
chiefly in the generation of steam for heating facilities 
and use in the processing of glass during cold weather. 
Even the steam powered railroad locomotives and 
Brown Hoists which were coal burners were changed 
te Diesel-powered equipment beginning in 1950. 

Sand still remains as important as it ever was in 
the production of glass. Besides its use as one of the 
chief base elements in the glass batch, it is used as an 
abrasive in the grinding of plate glass. 





Relocation of Batch House to allow for construction of a new and larger Lehr. 
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Early homes built for employees by P.P.G. 


From the very beginning of the glass industry in 
the Allegheny Valley, grinding sand had been dredged 
from the Allegheny River bed. For a number of years 
Pittsburgh Plate owned its own River Fleet consisting 
of Dredges, barges and tow boats. 


In 1899, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company purchased 
a tract of land from Samuel P. Green on the west side 
of the river. This land contained sand rock which was 
later quarried and crushed into sand. A flourishing 
industry developed and became known as the Sand 
Plant which had its beginuing some time in 1900. 

Since the sand produced was of a good grade, the 
future of the Sand Plant looked promising and plans 
for further development and mechanization began to 
formulate. Before long, huge steam shovels were used 
for stripping and loading the rock; steam engines 
pulled the cars loaded with rock from the quarry to 
the crushers over a narrow gauge railroad and an 
overhead bucket line conveyed the sand from the mill 
across the river to the factory. 


More land was acquired and a new and larger 
quarry was opened up. Eventually 200 to 250 men 
were employed. Living quarters for some of the 
employees and their families were constructed on the 
same site as the mill. A store and school house were 
also added and soon a small village was established. 
In 1915 the bridge was built crossing the river which 
greatly improved the accessibilty to the Sand Plant. 
Production of sand at this location continued until 
1927. Another company-owned Sand Plant at Ken- 
nerdell had been operated from 1905 until 1930, 


Changes with respect to expansion, development 
and mechanization have been evident in the Pitts- 
burgh Plate factories since they were first built. 


In 1888, one year following the start of construction 
of Works No. Three, the first plant built in Ford City, 
the company built a reservoir on the top of the hill 
overlooking the town. It was to be used by the plant 
and the town. Large pumps were installed to pump 
the water from the river to the reservoir. Some years 
later a filter plant and three huge wooden water tanks 
were built. The water from the reservoir was re- 
turned to the plant and piped to where it was needed. 


In 1911 when a paid fire department was organized 
after the disastrous fire of 1910, the reservoir serviced 
the fire hydrants within the plants and the town as 
well. In 1920 the company began an extensive pro- 
gram of installing automatic sprinkler protection in the 
more hazardous buildings in the plant. 


It is interesting to note that besides its efforts to 
make glass, the company never forgot the welfare of 
its employees. 

A pension plan was inaugurated by the Pittsburgh 
Plate as early as September 1907 which continued to 
May 1, 1950 when a new plan was negotiated between 
the Company and the Union. Under the voluntary plan 
of the Company an employee with 20 years of service 
could retire at the age of 60 if he so desired. Under 
the present C.I.O. plan it is mandatory to retire at age 
65 if continuous service amounts to 10 years or more. 
However, several types of pensions exist which require 
15 years of service. 
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Members of P.P.G. Casting Hall (1888). 
Left (on ground) Wm. Reder; seated, left to right (second) Wm. Morgenstern; (fourth ) Fred Ortman; first 


row, standing, (fourth from right) Joseph Reder; las 


t row (fourth from left) Matthew Paffrath; (tenth from 


left) Robert Greiner; (twelfth from left) Anthony Jansen; fifteenth from left) Joseph Vent; remainder un- 


identified. 


The first employment office in Ford City was estab- 
lished in 1916. Immediately steps were taken to ob- 
tain more information on the employee than what 
was on the records at that time. Up to that time an 
employee’s employment record was contained on a 
single line across the page of a large book. This sys- 
tem had been in use for 29 years. 


Due to the labor shortage, workers were recruited 
from southern states, the first group arriving here in 
1916, during World War I. As the manpower shortage 
mounted, recruiting continued in such distant points 
as E] Paso, Texas, and Newfoundland, Canada. 


In 1917, the company initiated a group insurance 
plan for employees. Male employees were allowed 
$1000 and females $500 of free life insurance. Work- 
men’s Compensation Law was enacted in 1918 and 
the company formally adopted a safety program under 
the supervision of a Safety Inspector in the same year. 
A sickness and accident policy was added to the em- 
ployee’s insurance program in 1919 which allowed 13 
weeks’ benefits for any period of illness or injury out: 


side the plant. Later, it was increased to 26 weeks of 
benefits. A male employee is now covered with up to 
$7000 of life insurance, some of which is contributory. 
Ir addition, employees are also covered by hospital 
insurance. 

The “roarin’ 20’s” brought about major expansion 
and modernization programs at Works No. Four. The 
company projected the use of oval pots in place of 
the round pots in the casting hall which, because of 
their greater capacity, produced larger sheets of glass. 
To accommodate increase in production, a large lehr 
was needed. 


In 1920, construction of the new lehr was begun 
by the Mellon-Stuart Construction Company. A dif- 
ferent site was provided for the new lehr to permit 
continued use of the old lehr until the new lehr was 
completed. This site had to be cleared before con- 
struction could start and the outstanding feature at 
this point was the moving of the long batch house 
building a distance of over 200 feet with all bins and 
machinery intact. 
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During the spring of 1920 the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, in the interest of establishing good 
relationships with its employees, became baseball- 
minded and decided to put a good ball team in the 
field. While Ford City always possessed good base- 
ball talent, additional players were brought into 
bolster the team. Good performances by the team 
against highly-rated ball clubs soon resulted in the 
enthusiastic acclaim of this sport by the Company and 
its employees, to the extent that other P. P. G. teams, 
and a league, were organized. The company bought 
uniforms and equipment for all the players and games 
were played each evening of the week when the ball 
park was not in use by the big team. 


Simultaneously with the early construction of 
factories, homes were also built for employees. The 
first houses built were those from Fifth Street to 
Seventh Street on Fourth and Fifth Avenues. As the 
need for houses grew, more were erected by the Com- 
pany. Most of the houses in Ford City were at one 
time company-owned houses. However, the em- 


ployees were permitted to buy these homes on a pay- 
ment plan with the payments deducted over the pay- 
roll or by paying cash. 

The influx of labor to the Ford City plants during 
the post war years of World War I resulted in a 
housing shortage. Living quarters for families had 
become very scarce. To alleviate these conditions 
the Company embarked on a major building program 
in 1922, and houses were built on every available 
company-owned lot in Ford City. Single and double 
frame dwellings, single brick dwellings and a number 
of six and nine apartment colony houses were built at 
a cost exceeding $500,000 and provided housing for a 
total of 264 families. 

In the early part of 1944, the Company decided to 
sell off all the rental properties still owned. The 
tenant had the first choice to buy. If the tenant was 
not interested, anyone else could buy, but employees 
were given the preference. 

The most important and largest project in the 
plant’s history was the Grinder and Polisher moderni- 





Portion of grinder section runners grinding glass 
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zation program at Works Four in 1929. Improvement 
of the grinding and polishing methods was developed 
by Pittsburgh Plate research engineers and immediate- 
ly the company began to install the system in its other 
plate glass plants. The new installation consisted of 
a moving line of tables on which the glass was laid 
and conveyed under rotating grinding and polishing 
runners, making it possible to grind and polish the 
glass in a continuous operation. Heretofore under 
the old methods, the glass was laid on round iron 
tables 28 feet in diameter after which the table would 
be moved by a transfer car from the laying yard to a 
grinding machine. After grinding, another transfer 
was made to the polishing machine and thence to the 
turnover yard where the glass was turned over and 
relaid and the entire process was again repeated. 
Much time and product were lost under this method. 

Before actual construction could start on the Grind- 
ing and Polishing Lines, the site had to be cleared of 
existing buildings. 


Once started, construction moved along rapidly, 
first the buildings, then the installation of machinery, 
electrical wiring, pipe fitting, building of a new sub- 
station and by April 1, 1929, the old grinding and 
polishing departments shut down to tie-in the new 
department to the rest of the factory. During the 
tieing-in, work began at once on the removal of the old 
grinding and polishing machinery. By September 1929, 
the new grinding and polishing department was oper: 
ating. 


The stock market crashed in 1929 and the nation- 
wide depression of several years followed, Many 
business enterprises went bankrupt. However, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company had experienced the 
effect of adverse trends at other times and through 
sound management policies and conservative planning 
kept their plants in partial operation. While orders 
for glass dropped off considerably and suddenly, 
causing the production departments to operate on a 
curtailed basis, mostly week about, everyone worked 





Red hot molten glass being formed into a continuous sheet of plate glass by two stainless steel rolls. 
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Wareroom examiner inspects glass for defects and lays it out for cutting. 


accordingly. No major layoffs of men resulted, but 
everyone shared the work that was available. The 
office force, too, had its half day sessions of work with 
half their salary for about fourteen months. Finally, 
in 1933 the situation took a turn for the better and 
work began to pick up. 

Starting another construction program in late 1930 
through 1931, the company again provided more work 
for its employees during these lean years. Company 
officials announced their decision to move Works Six 
operations from Charleroi to the old Works Five 
factory at Ford City. Immediately, remodelling oper- 
ations were started, a new casting hall and a modern 
grinding and polishing line were erected and by late 
summer of 1931, Works Six was in full operation. 
Today this plant plays an important part in the pro- 
duction of many special glass products such as Her- 
culite, Carrara, Spandrelite and optical and ophthal- 
mic glasses which are so essential to modern com- 
mercial and industrial progress. During World War 
II, Works Six obtained a government contract and 
produced prisms for use in periscopes. This business 


continued from July 1943 until August 1945 and em- 
ployed a peak load of about five hundred male and 
female workers. 


While Works Six produces so many special types of 
glass products, the operations differ somewhat from 
those employed in the plate glass factories. Here 
again, research and development brought improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods which revolution- 
ized the optical glass industry. Small tanks are now 
used from which the molten glass drops in apportioned 
amounts into molds and is pressed into shape auto- 
matically. Also in the early part of 1956 a new glass 
product was developed called “Spandrelite” which 
has found acceptance by the building trades for the 
facing of exteriors of building and store fronts. It is 
produced on a production line basis and comes in 
various colors. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the Union, 
now known as the United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America, negotiated their first labor con- 
tract in 1934. 
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Wareroom cutting gang cuts glass according to examiner's layout. 


In 1937, a contract was let to build a new main 
office building at Works Four on the same site of the 
old building. Temporary offices were provided for in 
the old Ford City Hotel building during the con- 
struction period. Along with the razing of the old 
office, the small frame office building next to it, which 
was the first building erected by P. P. G. in Ford 
City, was also removed. 


During the construction of the new office, a tunnel 
under the street and railroad was also built. The 
tunnel provided the factory employees with a safer 
access to their work, eliminating the crossing of the 
railroad tracks. The new office was completed and 
occupied by the office personnel on March 28, 1938. 
The old hotel building was then torn down a few 
months later. A parking lot was installed on the 
grounds. 


A new Bending Department was started up in 
November 1938 in the old turnover building. The old 


Bending Room operated until 1949 and was torn down 
in late 1952. The site provided additional parking 
space for employees. 

The Tempering Department started operations in 
Works Four on August 30, 1939 with 25 men and 40 
girls. Provisions were made at this time for further 
expansion. Expansion continued at a fast pace, a big 
demand for glass from the automobile manufacturers 
continued, and at one time during peak operations 
this department had over 600 employees. Competition 
and loss of orders have caused a cut back in operations 
for this department. 

Another large modernization and expansion pro- 
gram was undertaken in July 1939. The company 
authorized a substantial expenditure for the construc- 
tion of a new Tank and Annealing Lehr. This con- 
struction work was done chiefly by Pittsburgh Plate 
employees, except for the pile driving and steel erec- 
tion which was sub-let to contractors better equipped 
for these phases of construction. 
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Under the Tank system of making glass, the in- 
troduction of raw materials, melting, rolling, and 
annealing is one continuous operation. With the Tank 
in operation in late 1940 the company had then achiev- 
ed substantial mechanization of the plate glass manu- 
facturing process. 

Other construction during this same period included 
the building of a Central Locker Room and a new 
First Aid Room, both being completed by early sum- 
mer of 1940. 

Still another project of note in 1940 was the Mirror 
Department expansion, wherein the making of mirrors 
was changed to a continuous process. The cleaning 
of the glass, silvering, copper-plating and painting 
was performed on a large conveyor. In October 1958, 
this operation was discontinued here and moved to 
another Pittsburgh Plate plant closer to markets. 

By September 1, 1948, a new Packing Room build- 
ing was completed at Works Four. New weigh scales 
and a new crane were installed to facilitate the loading 
of cases of glass into large tractor-trailer trucks. Four 


truck ports were built into the north end of the new 
building where trucks could be backed in and loaded. 


The first “Open House” was held in Ford City on 
September 30, and October 1, 1948. Nearly fifteen 
thousand people availed themselves of the opportunity 
to visit the plants and to see the operations. The first 
day was Employee Family Day and the second day 
was for the school children and the general public. 

Included in the program was a complete tour 
through the plants, inspection of facilities, product 
displays and serving of refreshments. Bus transpor- 
tation was provided for a pick-up at the Ford City 
Park and a ride directly into the plant. The school 
children were picked up at their respective schools. 


Very favorable comments from the general public 
making the tour and also from the employees them- 
selves reflected the job had been well done and much 
appreciated. 

The most colorful and interesting of all operations 
in Works Four was the Casting Hall. Its glowing 
furnaces, white-hot pots containing the metal, and the 





Aerial view of works four and shop two reflecting over forty years of expansion and modernization. 
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E. J. Hazen, Manager of Works 4 


pouring of the metal producing the sheets of glass, 
always impressed a visitor to this department. The 
pot process of making glass had some advantages over 
the new Tank process when smaller quantities of a 
special glass were desired. However, the cost of 
operating the hall as compared to the less costly 
tank operation caused it to be shut down perman- 
ently in December 1951. 

A new wing, now known as No. 5 Wareroom, was 
added to the Works Four Wareroom in 1952. 

The Industrial Waste Disposal System was put 
into operation in the fall of 1953. In this system, 
waste plaster and sand in a slurry is pumped through 
a pipe line across the river to the old sand plant 
property. 

P. P. G. announced on April 25, 1955 that a Length. 
Of-Service Award Program would be inaugurated by 
the company to recognize loyal employees who com- 
plete twenty or more years of faithful service. Hand- 
some lapel emblems bearing the Company insignia 
and showing the empoyee’s length of service are pre- 
sented to those who complete 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45 and 
50 years’ service. Employees with 40 years’ service 
receive a gold watch, suitably inscribed, in addition to 
the emblem. A retiring employee who has completed 


30 years of service receives a certificate which shows 
his retirement date and length of service. He is also 
awarded a watch, providing he has not previously 
received one. The female employees receive bracelets 
instead of lapel emblems and wristwatches. The 
seventh annual award dinner was held November 25, 
1961 with 309 employees receiving awards. 


An extensive modernization of the Wareroom at 
Works Four got off to a good start when construction 
started in mid-June 1961. Completion of this project 
is expected some time in early 1962. A new era in 
handling, inspecting, cutting, packing, shipping, and 
storage of plate glass will be initiated at Ford City 
when the remodeled and re-equipped Wareroom 
swings into full operation. A feature of the construc- 
tion phase of this project was the raising of the roof 
of No. 3 Wareroom 11 feet to accommodate the new 
automatic conveyor line. 

This is a costly project but it will help put Works 
No. Four on a better competitive basis with the other 
plants. 

Seventy-five years of successful operation of the 
P. P. G. plants, at many times under adverse con- 
ditions; economic trends, fires, floods, strikes, and the 
present day competition from foreign markets, and, 
with millions having been paid out in wages, other 
millions in taxes, and still other millions in further 





E. J. Slack, Manager of Works 6 
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development, has made possible the progressive 
growth of the town. Work and wages were provided 
by the company for thousands of people over the years, 
some who originally migrated from European coun- 
tries: Belgium, Germany, Austria, Slovakia, Poland, 
Macedonia, and the Ukraine and others who came at 
different times from all corners of the United States. 
There are numerous examples where members of the 
third generation are employed, and in a couple of in- 
stances, the fourth generation is represented. 

In order of service, the names of superintendents 


and/or managers of the Ford City plants follow: 
Messrs. George Penn, Works No. 3; M. R. Pepper, 3 
and 4; Perry Halbach - 3; William Barringer - 5; R. C. 
Beatty - 4 and 5; H. A. Reynolds - 3 and 5; Henry 
Opperman - 3; H. A. Reynolds - 4; A. H. Chandler - 5; 
George C. Taylor - 5; John A. Bechtel - 5; Karl L. W. 
Core - 5; A. B. McClure - 5; W. G. Watson - 4; D. F. 
Cannon - 4; J. George Brown - 4; William M. Jacobs - 
6, R. W. Simmons - 6; M. M. Eakins - 6; J. H. Busch - 
6; and the present managers are Messrs. E. J. Hazen - 
Works 4, and E. J. Slack - Works No. 6. 


THE UNITED GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS OF NORTH AMERICA AFL-CIO-CLC 
FORD CITY LOCAL NO. 14 


For many years prior to the devastating depression 
of the 30’s, the ylassworkers not only in Ford City 
but throughout all of the glass industries in the nation, 
laid plans to organize. 

There were many tactors which forced the glass- 
workers to awaken to the fact that in unions an in- 
dividual person’s grievance was the property of serious- 
minded union officials. 

Favoritism arising from lack of seniority was one 
of many issues involved. The late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the inauguration of the N.R.A. added 
the needed momentum which gave the unorganized 
the right of workers to choose a bargaining unit. On 
August 20, 1933, over three hundred glassworkers 
attended a mass meeting in Graffs Hollow, on the 
outskirts of Ford City, and listened to organizers who 
spelled out the benefits of a bona fide union. A 
charter was drawn and the United Glass Workers 
Union was born. 


The entire community was aware of the issue of re- 
taliation. A Company Union was also in the picture, 
known as the Glassworkers Protective Union. It and 
its small group of followers were ruled out by a court 
and never were a threat to the present organization. 


On August 29, 1934, the members voted to sign a 
charter which transferred the membership into the 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America, A.F.L. 
Demands for a fairer share of the profits and better 
working conditions were denied by the Company, 
which finally led to a costly strike. This was on Octo- 
ber 24, 1936. The strike lasted three months, which was 
a severe economic blow to the parties involved but 
which led to outstanding social and welfare gains for 
the Union. National labor difficulties with Trade 
Unionism finally led to a break with the A.F.L. and 


the entire glass industry joined the C.I.O. whose 
President was John L. Lewis. This happened on 
March 9, 1937. 

The prolonged peace between labor and manage- 
ment allowed the Union to expand their services into 
the civic field. A musical band and a baseball team 
were sponsored by the organization which added re- 
spect to the community. 

A Ladies Auxiliary was formed on May 13, 193S 
and is still functioning as a civic group today. On 
September 1, 1940, the name of the Union was changed 
to its present heading. The charter members who 
signed the present charter are: Joseph Froesch, Harry 
Haponsky, Ralph Bittinger, Albert Johnson, Joseph 
Kamer, Daniel Konhauser, Steve Minarcin, Frank 
Danhof, William Binder, John Danhof and John 
Skukalek. World War II saw hundreds of the mem- 
bers called to the service of our country of which 
many gave the supreme sacrifice. 

The Fall of 1945 added another serious economic 
blow to the glass industry. The three month strike 
was instrumental in gaining equal pay for female 
workers with that of male workers who performed 
similar jobs. 

The last strike, called in October of 1958, lasted 
till February of 1959. It also had its gains for labor. 
Everyone is familiar with the gains that the Union won 
for its members. Words cannot explain the gratitude 
that rightfully belongs to those persons living and 
dead, both the Union and the Company, who agreed 
to contracts under which we live today. 

At one time the peak of employment showed 3200 
paid-up members. Due to automation and the Com- 
panys geographical setup of industrial expansion, the 
Union has a paid-up membership of 1600 at the present 
time. 
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Headquarters of Ford City Local 14 Glass Workers Union (624-30 Third Avenue). 


The Union building is an asset to the community. 
It is 40 x 100 feet in area and is located on Third 
Avenue between Sixth and Seventh Streets. It is 
built with two levels, composed of two large meeting 
rooms, three offices, a game room that can be used as 
a recreation room, and two rest rooms on each floor. 
The large entrance and exit doorways are State re- 
quirements. The entrance, lobby and rest rooms are 
lined with carrara glass. The rest of the meeting areas 
are lined with an acoustic plaster. The floors of the 
entrance, lobby and rest rooms have a Terrazo 
covering, while the rest of the rooms have an asphalt 
tile covering. The upper level has a ticket room with 
two windows leading to a large meeting room. This 
room with a large seating capacity has a stage on the 
front or north section and a movie projector room in 
the rear. The lower level also has a large room that 
can be used as a meeting place or a dining room. A 
kitchen and a boiler room are in the north section of 
the place. In the rear is another movie projector 
room. It has large storage areas and a built-in fire 
proof vault. A radiant gas heating system is used 


throughout. It is equipped with a ventilating system 
and provisions are made to eventually put in an air 
conditioning unit. The building is so equipped that if 
it were ever decided by Local to expand in the rear, 
it would not interfere with the front offices whatso- 
ever. Many social and civic functions are held there. 
The community feels proud of the following men who 
stood at the helm during the dark days and also the 
present world changing days. These were your Union 
Presidents David W. Woodward, Armand Hansotte, 
Albert Johnson, Joseph Froesch, Frank Danhof, Sam 
Harriger, Charles Ritchey, Joseph Lunz, Stanley Cze- 
kanski and incumbent Sam Saloum. 


The present officers are President Sam Saloum, 
Vice President At-Large John Kanzlemar, Vice Presi- 
dent Works No. 4 Frank Quartz, Vice President Works 
No. 6 Elwyn Furlong, Chairman Henry Augustine, 
Vice Chairman Floyd DeLong, Recording Secretary 
Karl Miller, Financial Secretary Edmund Kijowski, 
Inner Guard Richard Doms, and Trustees Lawrence 
Dietz, Robert Mechling and Richard Moore. 
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Members of Local 14 attending the C.1.0. State Convention of 1948 held in Philadelphia. 
Front (left to right): Metro Turko, Dan Konhauser, Joseph Froesh, Francis McCabe. Standing (left to right): 
Charles Wakefield, Daniel Fry, Frank Hassa, Frank Shaffer, John M. C. Slagle. 
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Officers of Local 14 (1962): 
Front (left to right): F. Quartz, V. Pres. Works 4; J. Kanzlemar, V. Pres.; Sam Saloum, Pres.; E. Furlong, V. Pres. 


Works 6; E. Kijowski, Fin. Secy. Standing (left to right): R. Doms, Inner Guard: R. Mechling, Trustee; H. 
Augustine, Chairman; R. Moore, Trustee; K. Miller, Rec. Secy.; F. DeLong, V. Chairman; L. Dietz, Trustee. 


THE AUXILIARY OF UNITED GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
LOCAL No. 14 





Glassworkers Union Auxiliary (left to right): Front Row: Florence Bureau, Rec. Sec.; Jean Klingensmith, Pres.; 
Theresa Talliere, V. Pres.; Stella Turko, Fin. Sec. Back Row: Louella Hagosky, Trustee; Ann Solida, Trustee; 
Frances Bartolowich, Guard; Pauline Gowetski, Treas.; Irene Wagner, Trustee. 
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THE CLERICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL NO. 131, OF THE PPG CO. FACTORIES IN 
FORD CITY 


The Ford City Clerical Workers Union was organ- 
ized 1949 by the office salary workers of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 

PRESIDEN Pere William Dodds, Sr. 
VICE PRES. - WKS. No. 4 ....Josue Michaux 
VICE PRES. - WKS. No. 6 ....Charles Shaffer 


CHATRMAN, @ aa.s, cee ee E. G. Kimmel 
VICE; CHAIRMAN (7s eee Paul Logue 
REGORDING@SSECG Yaa are Garnet Nameche 
FINANCIAL SEG X73 Avanell Willits 
INNERY GUARD? 3 eee Joseph Liptow 
TRUSTEES 23500 Charles Houseman 


Charles Hampton 

Frank J. Cechvala, Jr. 

The following Presidents throughout the thirteen 

years should be given a vote of thanks and appre- 
ciation for their fine work: 

1951 este eee oie ee Nick Ursiak 

1952-1953, ues beanies James Livengood 


1953: ie ee ee ey ee John Cieply 
1954-1OG 1 ieends ete ee Anthony J. Giardino 


During the thirteen years of bargaining under the 
guidance of the International Union, these officers 
have been able to attain much for their members; such 
as, higher wages, seniority, and better working con- 
ditions. 

The officers for the present year - 1962 - are: 

PRESIDEN Te a eee Zelma L. Grafton 
VICE PRES.-WKS. No. 4 . . William Dodds, Jr. 
VICE PRES.-WKS. No. 6 ....Garnet Nameche 


GHAIRMAN. Jia ont eee Rose Vanek 
VICE«CHAIRMAN fener es Elgisa Marino 
RECORDING SECY. ...... Mary Ann Savona 
FINANCIAL SEG Y¥2, ee John Myschisin 
INNER “GUARD 22... = eee Patsy Fleming 
TRUSTEES 222.2 eeee ae James Livengood 
Edward Pavlekovsky 

Craig Cox 





Parade on July 4, 1926, through Fifth Avenue (At Ford Street). 
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THE ELJER DIVISION OF MURRAY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Potteries had existed in the surroundings of Kit- 
tanning for a considerable time before the founding of 
Ford City. One was established in Wickboro, a town 
later merged with Kittanning, by John Wick. Captain 
John B. Ford, who had severed his connections with 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company plant in Ford 
City several years before, and who had successfully 
started a new industry in Wyandotte, Michigan, which 
later developed to the Michigan Alkali Company, 
joined forces with John Wick in erecting in 1898 a 
pottery in Ford City. The factory changed later 
owners several times, until it was purchased by the 
Eljer Co. in 1918. . 


Eljer Co. was started February 1904 by Raymond 
Elmer Crane and Oscar Jerome Backus, from whose 
middle names “Eljer” was coined. 

Eljer’s original location was Oakland, California, 
where brass specialties were manufactured. Shortly 
thereafter, a move was made to Newark, New Jersey, 
where the firm manufactured a diaphragm-type flush 
valve with mediocre success. 


In 1907 an old dinner ware plant was purchased in 
Cameron, West Virginia, and converted into a sanitary 
ware plant. In the beginning, only a washout closet 
bowl was produced; however, it was in this plant that 
the first vitreous china tank was developed. Piior to 


the advent of the china tank, copper-lined wood tanks 
were the vogue. 


Eljer continued to grow and in 1918 purchased an- 
other dinner ware plant at Ford City, Pennsylvania, 
and converted it to a sanitary ware pottery. Their line 
now included vitreous china fixtures for every type 
installation; viz., residential, commercial, industrial and 
institutional. The Cameron, West Virginia, plant con- 
tinued in operation until 1929 when the production of 
all vitreous china was consolidated at Ford City. By 
this time, two of the longest tunnel kilns in the world 
had been constructed for the firing of china ware. 


In the early nineteen twenties, Eljer acquired a part 
interest in the Teck Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago, a producer of brass goods. This later be- 
came an integral part of Eljer, and in 1930 operations 
were moved to Salem, Ohio. 


In 1928 the company acquired a brand new iron 
plant of the National Sanitary Company in Salem, 
Ohio. This plant had been built to replace the old 
factory destroyed by fire the previous year. This now 
permitted Eljer to offer the trade a complete line of 
china, iron, and brass. 

During the depression of the early thirties, Eljer 
just barely managed to survive but has had a history 
of steady growth since that time. 





First Pottery in Ford City. 
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Portion of present plant of Eljer. 


During World War II, Eljer was one of the first 
plumbing fixture manufacturers to convert to war pro- 
duction. At Salem, Ohio, they discontinued entirely 
the production of iron fixtures and assembled over 
150,000 half-ton general purpose demolition bomb 
castings. At Ford City, operations continued on a 
limited basis, where they produced vitreous china 
products for essential civilian housing, military hous. 
ing, army, navy, and marine bases, hospitals, troop 
ships and troop trains. The production of brass goods 
was entirely suspended. 


In 1948 Eljer acquired the H. B. Salter Manu- 
facturing Co. in Marysville, Ohio. This was a modern 
brass plant, completely equipped with the most 
modern facilities for the production of finished brass 
goods for use with Eljer’s iron and china products. 


Except for the war period, there was a continual ex- 
pansion of Eljer’s production facilities; and on July 1, 
1953, Eljer was purchased by The Murray Corporation 
of America. Shortly thereafter, Murray’s Scranton 
plant, which was then producing formed steel enam- 


eled bathtubs, lavatories, and sinks, as well as a com- 
plete line of steel kitchens, was made an integral part 
of the Eljer Division. Thus the Eljer Divison of Mur- 
ray became the first manufacturer to produce a com- 
plete line of iron, china, steel, and brass for the plumb- 
ing industry, as well as a complete line of steel kit- 
chens. Steel kitchens were gradually abandoned due 
to the encroachment of wood, but steel sink and cabi- 
net combinations are still produced, primarily for the 
modernization market. 


Consolidation of the steel facilities with the Eljer 
Division permitted them to offer the trade one source 
for all products; and since color had become an im- 
portant factor, Eljer’s ability to supply steel, iron, and 
china products in matching colors enabled them to 
expand their customer list considerably. The com- 
bination of products from one source permitted whole- 
salers to handle all products with less warehouse space 
and less investment in inventory than required to 
handle lines that were less complete. 
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Eljer Plant Operations 
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A. W. Witzemann, Manager 


On January 1, 1955, the Eljer Divisional Offices 
were moved to Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, where they continue to make their headquar- 
ters. 

During 1956, a large expansion program was under- 
taken at Salem, Ohio, to enable Eljer to increase their 
productive capacity of iron plumbing fixtures to a 
great degree. 

Also during 1956 construction was started on an 
additional factory adjacent to existing pottery facil- 


ities at Ford City, Pennsylvania, for the production of 
vitreous china products. The new pottery was placed 
in operation in early 1957 and is one of the most mod- 
ern plants in the industry today. A Product Develop- 
ment Laboratory at this location is a miniature plant in 
itself, performing all stages of manufacturing from the 
preparation of clay slip to the finished product. While 
this laboratory does certain fundamental research 
work, its basic function is to maintain control of the 
many physical and chemical properties of the product. 
The two vitreous china plants at Ford City are set on 
approximately 22 acres of land and employ in excess 
of 500 people. 


During Eljer’s growth, they introduced many ad- 
vanced styles and designs which aided tremendously 
in their progress. Notably among these products 
were ... 


the first vitreous china tank 


the first 16” high cast iron bath with a wide- 
rim seat 


the famous integral china overflow and 
ground-in valve seat was incorporated in their 
china tanks to replace metal parts used prior 
to that time. This feature has been adopted 
in varying degrees by many segments of the 
industry since being introduced by Eljer in the 
late thirties. 


The latest “first” in the industry has been the 
development of a toilet to fit into a corner, 
which has opened up a completely new area 
of bathroom design. 


Eljer’s aggressive merchandising policy and nation- 
al advertising program have enabled them to make 
continual inroads in the plumbing fixture markets, and 
it is expected that this growth will continue. 


Most Unforgetable Character 


Almost everyone in town remembers Johnnie 
Reitler, from down Fourth Avenue. He was a gay soul. 
Johnnie loved people, and everyone who knew him 
loved him too, and enjoyed singing with him when- 
ever a group was congregated. He always wound up 
the affair with“Schnitzelbunk’, an old German song. 
_ He marched in all parades in town, wearing a pair of 
glasses, with a big rubber nose attached to them, and a 
“real gone” hat. He led the Legion’s Shirt Tail parades 
on Armistice Day for many a year. John went to his 
heavenly home July 30, 1961. 


Maggie Mohney (Ford Cliff) had a perfect atten- 
dance of 39 years at the Presbyterian Church of Ford 
City. At the 30 year mark (1947) her Sunday School 
class honored her with a dinner and presented her with 
a purse containing 30 silver dollars, ard a dress. 
Maggie never rode to church. She walked in all kinds 
of weather. A zealous worshiper, Maggie died in a fire 
in her home on November 6, 1956. She was in her 
early eighties. 
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UNITED GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
ELJER LOCAL NO. 158 


For many years prior to 1953 the bargaining agent 
for the employees of Eljer Co. was the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, a trade union af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor. The 
employees of Eljer Co. became increasingly dissatisfied 
with this organization and the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America, an industrial 
union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the Canadian Labor Congress, sent organ- 
izers to Ford City seeking signers to a petition for the 
election of a bargaining agent. This petition, bearing 
the signatures of many Eljer Co. employees, was duly 
presented to the National Labor Relations Board for 
consideration. The Board granted the right to election 
and in June of 1952 the election was held, resulting in 
a victory for the United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
by a substantial majority. Local Union No. 158, 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, 
received it’s charter soon after the election and Local 


Union Officers were duly elected and installed into 
office. Mr. Albert Thomaswick served as President 
for one year, Mr. Wallace Kunselman for one year, 
Mr. Edward Orr for two years and Mr. John Russo 
has served as president from 1957 to the present time. 


At present, Local Union No. 158 has 466 members 
and is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, The Congress of Industrial Organizations, The 
Canadian Labor Congress, the Pennsylvania C.1.O 
Council and the Armstrong County Industrial Union 
Council. 


Local Union No. 158 has a substantial Death Bene- 
fit Fund, and operating independently of the Local is 
a sick benefit club which has been of great help to 
members in time of need. 


The Union has been an active participant in civic 
affairs and feels that it’s contributions have made Ford 
City a better place to live. 


O. K. HEILMAN, INC. 


Labor Day of 1920 marked the beginning of the 
highway transportation of O. K. Heilman. 

O. K. Heilman started the business with one solid- 
tire truck and transported property to and from the 
freight and express stations in Ford City for the mer- 
chants and industries of the town. 

In 1922 two pneumatic-tire trucks were added and 
the business branched out into the field of household 
moving. At that time there were no hard-surfaced 
highways connecting this area with other communities 
of like size and highway travel in the Winter and 
Spring was practically non-existent. 

In 1925 the company increased its territory and 
began over-the-road movements of general commod- 
ities to and from Pittsburgh. 

In 1933 a certificate was granted by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Public Utility Commission authorizing service 
to points north of Kittanning as far as Brookville, Rey- 
noldsville and Punxsutawney. Rights were granted to 
serve DuBois, Johnsonburg, St. Marys, Emporium, and 
intermediate points. 

In 1935 authority was granted by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to render service to Youngstown, 


Akron and Cleveland, Ohio. 


Later acquisitions allowed this highway common 
carrier to serve points along the Allegheny Valley 
between Pittsburgh, Pa. and Kittanning, Pa. and in- 
cluded intermediate points. 


Thus, this operation which began with one man 
and his single truck expanded through the years to be- 
come a corporation which employs about seventy-five 
persons, operates nearly one hundred pieces of equip- 
ment, and has an annual payroll of nearly half a million 
dollars. 


The Employees’ Savings and Profit Sharing Plan, 
initiated by the founder of the business in 1946, and 
to which all regular employees belong, has increased to 
nearly $300,000.00 in 1961. The scholarship program 
which makes aid available to deserving high school 
seniors was begun in 1956, and in six years has helped 
twenty-five students begin their college careers. 


The success and progress of O. K. Heilman, Inc. is 
a tribute to the perseverance of O. K. Heilman who 
guided the company from its humble one-truck begin- 
ning. Part of an era died when he passed away a few 
months after the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of his business. 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
FORD CITY 


Mellon Bank of Ford City holds an important 
position in the 13th largest banking company in the 
nation and the strongest of all major American banks. 

It had as its forerunners, the First National Bank of 
Ford City, organized in 1898, and the National Bank 
of Ford City, chartered on May 23, 1934. Some 500 
local citizens participated in the organization of the 
National Bank of Ford City. As native son John 
Badura, now assistant manager of Mellon Bank of 
New Kensington, described it: “A share in the new 
bank cost $12.00. We sold it anywhere we could—in 
homes, in churches, even on street corners. Times 
weren't easy, but we raised the needed $120,000.00 in 
capital and surplus and we were in business.” 


The many local stockholders elected the late H. A. 
Reynolds, Pittsburgh Plate Gass works superintendent, 
as its president. L. C. Gregory, owner of Thomas 
Flynn Co., was vice president and is still a member of 
the Advisory Board of the present bank. The late Dr. 
J. E. Ambler, PPG plant physician was another vice 
president. 

Ralph W. Utley, now assistant vice president and 


manager of Mellon Bank of Mt. Lebanon, was cashier 
and chief operating officer of the National Bank of 
Ford City. Robert J. Heasley, assistant vice president 
and manager of Mellon Bank of Zelienople until his 
retirement two years ago, was assistant cashier. 


In March, 1954, Mellon Bank purchased the Nat- 
ional Bank of Ford City and today the office provides 
147 services of local, national and international scope 
to answer any banking need—from home improvements 
to Travelers Letters of Credit. In 1959, the bank 
underwent an extensive $50,000.00 remodeling pro- 
gram which resulted in increased lobby space, new 
teller windows, new officers areas, new aluminum 
entrance doors and windows, new check desks, em- 
ployees lunch room and other additional facilities. 


The managers of Mellon Bank of Ford City have 
included Mr. Utley, Mr. Badura, Wm. E. Dougherty, 
and most recently, William A. Hallett. 

Members of the present advisory board of the bank 
are: Mr. Gregory, Mr. Utley, D. F. Cannon, Audley 
Hileman, J. Earle Wolfe, J. M. Fisher, J. George 
Brown, and A. W. Witzemann. 





Employees of Ford City Branch of the Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. 
Seated: Mr. William A. Hallett, Mgr. Standing: Janet Sellers, Rebecca Slaviero, Bernice Pochatko, Claude Cons- 
la, Roger Faulx, Esther Kamer, Agnes Harriger, Anna Vinansky. 
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The Old First National Bank — Present location of the Mellon Bank. 
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Interior prior to first renovation — Mellon Bank 
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PEOPLES BANK OF FORD CITY 


Peoples Bank of Ford City, Pa. was organized at 
a meeting held March 12, 1914. Letters Patent were 
granted the new bank on March 9, 1914 and were 
signed by John K. Tener, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and Robert McAfee, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
The incorporators elected seven men who constituted 
the first Board of Directors of the new bank, namely; 
Messrs. A. M. Mateer, Abe Greenbaum, John A. Fox, 
Harrison Walker, W. A. Jack, Nathan L. Strong and 
I. T. Campbell. The Board elected Mr. A. M. Mateer 
President and Mr. Nathan L. Strong Vice President 
and Mr. W. S. Eyster of Brookville, Penna., Cashier. 


The bank opened for business in the Hoffman 
Building, Fifth Avenue, Ford City, Penna. at 8:00 A.M., 
March 24, 1914 with two employees, Mr. Eyster, 
Cashier, and Mr. John A. Mateer, Clerk. The bank 
started with a Capital of $50,000.00 and Surplus of 
$5,000.00. The December 31, 1914 statement showed 
Total Assets and Liabilities of $104,135.08. The 
growth of the bank was gradual and in 1930 new 
quarters were leased in the Scheeren Building and 
remodeled for the growing bank. In 1958 the bank 
again remodeled the premises, taking an additional 
storeroom to more than double the operating space of 
the bank, and held its Grand Opening November 20, 
1958. The new quarters of the bank are regarded by 


many as one of the finest of any small bank in Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Over the years the bank has grown gradually and 
at the present time has Assets and Liabilities in excess 
of 6 1/2 Million Dollars. From two employees the 
bank has grown to the point where it now has five 
officers and eleven employees. At the present time, the 
Board of Directors consists of: Earl Artman, S. C. 
Baker, Paul L. Dunmire, Francis E. Kane, M. A. Tibby, 
and Neal H. Yount. 

Present Officers and Employees are: 


pCa BakOra. si ae ee President 
EarlsAronan 2s ot eee Vice President 
MO He Tibbyes. ater a ae Cashier & Secretary 
WilliamsDs Stewarters...0- Assistant Cashier 
Elda:M = Zell (ese a eee Assistant Secretary 
Marian GAM Leases... ee ee Bookeeper 
Gloria] Se Beck: tata, so ene Bookeeper 
Glotiac BA Gapizziny=. 3. eee Head Teller 
Maty,P.Galanis*)) 72a ce eae oe Clerk 
Maxine: M: Harets. s, .. nate ee eee Teller 
Mary) o.3 Heinrich... cen. eee Custodian 
Anita*S7)Micale. (Ave. ce. 5 eee Teller 
Betty boSay 75 Nigro... Ae eee Clerk 
Marlene M. Szymanski 4.5 .G5 9 ee Teller 
Josephal: Vargo" ne ee ee ee Loan Teller 
Roberta. | oWhitemani. se ee Teller 





Interior of the newly renovated Peoples Bank 
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SERVICE TO OUR COUNTRY 


THE TOWN THAT DOES NOT FORGET 
HOW MY HOME TOWN MARKS MEMORIAL DAY 


By Frank Brookhouser 


(Reprint from The Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue of May 29, 1960) 


ANOTHER MEMORIAL DAY is here and all I 
have been reading about is what a nice long holiday 
weekend it provides and how crowded the highways 
are for all of the people in swift pursuit of pleasure 
and everything that is being offered to make certain 
that they are properly entertained. 


There is one thing I am beginning to realize about 
this special day, in fact, and it is simply that all those 
who have been killed in our wars are being short- 
changed by most of the people in America. 


These men in dirty uniforms—men do not die in 
parade dress—whether they had any choice in the 
matter or not, thought it meant something to give up 


their lives and they hoped they would be remembered. 
After all, a guy can’t give much more than a life. 


But the lives they gave, it has developed increas- 
ingly in recent years, serve merely as an excuse for a 
longer siege of fun and frolic in a nation grown cyni- 
cal, hard-boiled, uncaring and unsentimental. 


That is why I am impressed and heartened by what 
is done each year in my home town. There is nothing 
fancy about Ford City, Pa., but it knows the true 
meaning of Memorial Day. Other communities, I 
realize, have their special ceremonies, but let me tell 
you about the one in Ford City. . . 


It is a little factory town in the Allegheny River 
Valley, bordered on both sides by mountain foot- 
hills which grow pretty in the springtime. 





First thirteen draftees for World War I from Ford City pictured on steps of County Court House Sept. 5, 1917. 
Front Row (left to right): Charles Crytzer, Horace Shearer, William McCollum, Harry Baker, Mason, Paul Cupps. 
Second Row (left to right): Joseph Amberson, Newell, Ames, Robert Leard, Oscar Swaney, James Moore, Hugh 
Schreckongost. Third Row (left to right): N.N., Rev. Walter Kennedy, Sheriff Parker, Commissioner William 
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Army Recruits leave Ford City (July 1943). 


A gentleman named S. Peter Fundyga, a veteran 
who got back from the war, lives in the town and a 
half dozen years ago he had an idea which he pres- 
ented to the Lions Club. 

They call it the Memorial Eve Candlelight Services 
now, and nobody in the town forgets the young men 
who didn’t come back to look at those pretty hills in 
the springtime. 

Several days before Memorial Day, members of 
the Lions Club distribute candles to every home in 
the town. 

The day before, veterans of World War 1 and 
World War II and the Korean Conflict go to the ceme- 
tery which is on one of the hills and out the road a- 
piece from town. They place a flag and flowers on the 
graves of all of the men who never returned. 

Then they are ready for the evening and the night 
and the sad remembering. 

Precisely at 10 o’clock the bells in all of the 
churches begin to toll, the sounds reverberating 
through the valley. 

As the bells peal out, both night and total darkness 
cover the homes and the buildings and the factories. 

All of the lights in every home, in every store, are 
turned out. Every street light is switched off. All auto- 
mobiles come to a halt, their lights go off. Even the 
nightly freight train, if it is busy there ceases its 
clanging. 

There is nothing but stillness and darkness in the 
town. 

Then the candles are lighted by the people and 
they step on to their front porch, their front lawn, 
the street. 


From the top of the hill overlooking the town 
comes first a prayer, spoken each year by a different 
clergyman, so that all churches, all faiths, are repre- 
sented. Piped through that section of the valley by 
loudspeakers, it is heard by everyone. 


When the prayer is ended, there are the rifle sa- 
lutes, given by uniformed gun squads of the service 
organizations. 


As the echoes of the rifle shots fade away, the sor- 
rowful notes of Taps are blown, soaring into the sky 
and through the still of night. 

Finally, “The Lord’s Prayer” is sung and with this 
the services, lasting about ten minutes, come to an end. 


The candles have burned low. The people of the 
town extinguish them. They return to their chairs, 
their swings. The lights go on. The cars begin to 
move on the streets. Life resumes its normal course. 


But, for 10 minutes at least in our busy world, 
the people in my home town have told the boys 
who were killed that they are not forgotten. 

They are not a lot of people, some 6,000 or so. 

But they sent a high percentage of young men to 
the ETO and the Pacific and Korea, because Ford City 
is a factory town and its families are large ones. 

A high percentage, too, of the young men who went 
away did not come back. And the town doesn’t want 
to forget them and the way they lived in it and what 
they meant to it. 

This is simply its way of saying that they are 
missed, still. 

And that, after all, is why we have a Memorial 
Day in our land. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ARMY NATIONAL GUARD UNIT OF FORD CITY 
By Jack I. Lenavitt, Ist Lt. CE, Unit Historian 


Company B — 876th Engineer Battalion (Construc- 
tion), Pennsylvania Army National Guard Unit. 


On July 9, 1898 as Co. G 16th Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers saw Federal Service in the Spanish American 
War serving in Puerto Rico. On December 28th 1898 
they mustered out of the Federal Service. On May 5, 
1905 the National Guard Unit in Ford City was re- 
organized as Company K 16th Infantry. On July 13, 
1921 the unit was federally recognized. Also re- 
designated as Company C 112th Infantry. The same 
unit designation remained until April 1, 1959 when the 
unit was re-designated Co. B (Const) 876th Engr Bn 
(Const). 


The Ford City unit of the Pennsylvania Army Nat- 
ional Guard has served in many battles fought to pre- 


serve our freedom as Americans. Among those fought 
were: Manila, Oise-Marne, Lorraine, Meuse-Argonne, 
Puerto Rico, World War I of 1917, Champagne-Marne, 
Aisne-Marne, Ypres-lys. In World War II the battles 
of Normandy, Northern France, Rhineland d’Ardennes 
and Central Europe. 


They also served as occupation troops in 1945 and 
were called again to Federal Service during the Korean 
conflict in which they were sent to Germany. 


The services to the community and to the country 
by this unit from Ford City have been numerous. It is 
an honor to a community to have an esteemed member 
of which you can be proud, but it is also an honor for 
this unit to be a member of such an esteemed com- 


munity. 





Company B 876th Engr Bn Pennsylvania Army National Guard of Ford City. (Left to right), Front Row: 

Ist Lt. Jack I Lenavitt, MSGT Richard E. Asay, MSGT Edward J. Petras, SFC Harry R. Hartman, SFC 

Robert H. Hockenberry, SFC Roscoe P. McElhaney, Ist Lt. Verle J. Coleman, Jr. Back Row: SFC Boyd 

EF. Kammerdiener, MSGT Thaddeus J. Bielski, CWO-WZ Joseph R. Nowading, CWO-WZ Arnold Dibble, MSGT 
Bernard J. Richards, O.C.S. Candidate Stanley L. Scanlon. 
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AMERICAN LEGION—ALLIED POST No. 654 OF FORD CITY 


Less than three years after the formation of the 
American Legion, steps were taken here to organize 
a local post. On January 4, 1922, Allied Post No.654 
of Ford City was granted a charter and thereupon 
instituted a splendid program of community service, 
which has been carried on up to the present. 


Its name was derived from the Allied forces, a 
veritable “melting pot” of nations. 


Charter members here include James B. Moore*, 
August Bellas*, Daniel H. Core*, Charles Duff*, W. A. 
Frederick*, Dave Apple, Frank Nicoda*, J. B. Kerr, 
Andrew Kovalovsky*, Carl C. Tintsman*, John M. 
Fisher, Carl C. Boarts*, Merritt C. Davis, Roger Bau- 
win*, and Ira M. Henry. *Deceased 

The Post’s first officers were James B. Moore, Com- 
mander; Merritt C. Davis, Vice-Commander; M. K. 
Ferguson, Adjutant; Dwight Johnson, Sergeant-at- 
Arms; Carl Tinstman, Historian; Walter M. Mcllwain, 
Chaplain; and Ira M. Henry, Finance Officer. 


For several months Allied Post conducted its meet- 
ings in the Eagles’ Home. Then, in November, 1922, 
the present American Legion building, a three story 
brick structure at Fifth Avenue and Ford Street was 
purchased. 

Through the years Allied Post has heaped achieve- 
ment upon achievement. An attempt in this article 


will be made to reveal the multi-colored scope of its 
activities through the years. 


The dark years of the depression found the Post 
rendering great humanitarian service to the distressed 
and needy. Designated by the state officials as the 
administrative agency in carrying on relief work in 
Ford City and vicinity, the Post handled cases involv- 
ing relief expenditures totaling $69,208.92 from Sep- 
tember, 1932 to September, 1933, alone! 


Allied Post is noted for its annual Memorial Day 
services during which graves of deceased veterans of 
all Wars are decorated in eleven cemeteries. Prior to 
World War II, the local post held their own services, 
but upon the organization of the local Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Post, services are conducted jointly. 
The Post accorded deceased veterans full military 
honors. 


Allied Post has staged amateur productions in the 
past; its historical pageant, depicting the history of 
this vicinity in colorful episodes, was a local highlight 
in 1930 when presented at the old P.P.G. ball park, 
with many citizens of the community and vicinity 
participating. 

Allied Post has successfully directed youths’ ac- 
tivities. For 30 continuous years from 1930 to the 
present time, the Post sponsored a Junior Baseball 





1958 Delegates to Harrisburg Convention. 
Left to right: J. Jacob Hobaugh, T. Scott, Thomas Crossman, Sen. A. R. Pechan, Michael Sperl, Richard Moore, 
Ira (Doc) Henry. 
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1950 Memorial Day Service Held at Borough Park. 


Team. Some of its representative nines advanced as 
far as the finals in the state elimination tournament. 
Sponsorship of a Little League Team. For several 
years the Post was the sponsor of a Boy Scout Troop, 
and a Junior Drum and Bugle Corps, completely out- 
fitted. March, 1949, a Junior Rifle Team was organ- 
ized under the sponsorship of the Allied Post. At the 
present time, they have their own rifle range in the 
basement of the Legion building. 


The Armistice Day Celebration (presently Vete- 
rans Day), annual Corn Roast, Christmas Party and 
Treat for the children, annual Birthday Party cele- 
bration, jointly with the Auxiliary, are some of the 
highlights of the Post’s social activities. 


A fine American program is carried on through 
the medium of annual awards to outstanding eighth 
grade pupils in the local schools. An essay contest is 
sponsored, with awards made to the three top winners. 


Sponsorship of a boy to spend a week at the Keystone 
Boys State. 


During World War II, the Post was instrumental 
in forming an organization, Community Victory Com- 
mittee, composed of 27 local organizations. The work 
of this committee exemplifies the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Legion, during the War Years. Sendoff parties, 
construction of memorials, gifts to servicemen, and 


last but not least, the Week-long Homecoming Cele- 
bration. 


Installed observation posts and manned the posts 
in the district. 

Allied Post 654 has received many citations from 
the Legion’s state Department and National Head- 
quarters in recognition of its activities. 


COMMANDERS 
1922—James B. Moore* 
1923—John J. Meixelberger 
1924—Frank Gross 
1925—Francis McGinley* 
1926—John D. Anderson* 
1927—Gordon E. P. Wright 
1928—Lawrence Shields* 
1929—William Cunningham 
1930—Walter L. Manes* 
1931—Merrit C. Davis 
1932—W. Carl Miller 
1933—John M. Fisher 
1934—G. Harry Chappelle 
1935—Francis S. Kendra, Sr. 
1936—James B. Moore* 
1937—Lee C. Kunselman 
1938—G, A. Barnet 
1939—J. O. Burton 
1940—G. Alfred Hasinger 
1941—J. J. Hobaugh 
1942—James A. Black 
1943—W. Ben Brown* 
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1955 Legion - sponsored baseball team. 
American Legion's Boys Club (1955). (Left to right), Front Row: Dietz, Asay, Zerick, Jansen, Lunz, Gladys, 
Krukav, Early, Davis, Bat Boy. Back Row: Woyton, Schrecongost, Lux, Euchler, Stivason, Herbert, Hobough, 
Cooper, Gregg. 





Amateur play by Legionaires. 
Standing: Edward Rihn, Louis G. Goldman Seated: August Schubert, Henry Rietler, Charles Sporny. 
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1944—George Rupert 
1945—John Stuber 
1946—Mitchell Lloyd 
1947—John H. Kamer* 
1948—Albert R. Pechan 
1949—Harold B. Cook 
1950—Andrew Chimka 
1951—Milo Hileman 
1952—Sylvester Szymanski 
1953—Nicholas F. Pabst 
1954—Perry Fry 
1955—Richard L. Moore 


1956—William F. Grafton 
1957—Vincent Kutchenreiter 
1958—Michael Sperl 
1959—N. J. Huselton, Sr. 
1960—George Rupert 
1961—Edward R. Walbert 
1962—Edward R. Walbert 
1922 to 1961 - Finance Officer and Service Officer, 
Ira M. Henry, known to everyone as “Doc” with an 
outstanding record on the local, county, district, de- 
partment, and national level. 
*Deceased 


THE AUXILIARY OF AMERICAN LEGION ALLIED POST No. 654 OF FORD CITY 
By Nell Willits 


American Legion Auxiliary Unit No. 654 was or- 
ganized June 27th, 1922. The first meeting was held 
in the Ford City Public School building. Twelve 
members were present, and a violent storm raged out- 
side which cut off the current, leaving the place in 
utter darkness. These women wavered not in their 
purpose, but continued their meeting by flickering 
candle light, and as a result the Ladies Auxiliary of 
Allied Post No. 654 of the American Legion was born. 

Mrs. Daniel Core was elected President and install- 
ed the same evening. Although the membership was 
small during the early years of its history, the organi- 
zation made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in mem- 
bers and proved itself worthy in every way to carry 
out the aims for which it was organized. 

Since the year 1925 the Auxiliary has presented 
Medal Awards to the girl of the Eighth Grade who 
ranked highest in the following qualifications: Char- 
acter, Scholarship, Companionship, Responsibility and 
Service. The first medal awards were presented to 
Lucy Ricket Johns and Anna Brauers. 

In accordance with the plan for which they were 
organized, the Auxiliary has been a great assistance 
to the American Legion. During the past years the 
Auxiliary not only contributed monetary assistance 
but purchased a silk flag, dishes and incidentals 
needed in the furnishing of their meeting rooms. 

The most successful project in the early years of the 
Auxiliary was a bazaar held in December 1927 at 
which $269.00 was realized. 

On July 4th, 1926, the American Legion sponsored 
a Sesquicentennial celebration in Ford City which 
was in every way the most elaborate ever staged here. 
The Auxiliary lent valuable assistance especially in as- 
suming charge of the “Miss Columbia” Contest and 
manning the refreshment stand. 


Great things grow from small beginnings; thus we 
find our unit of the American Legion Auxiliary organ- 
ized with a dozen members sprout until its member- 
ship has reached 214 members to date. 


Service to our Post, to our wounded and hospital- 
ized veterans and to the Veterans’ orphans shall never 
cease, as well as our community service, our neighbors 
and our fellow members. We are a service organi- 
zation, viz. service to God and Country and to our 
Veterans. 

Eligibility in the American Legion Auxiliary is a 
precious achievement. Spirit of service is our aim. 
It was faithfully carried out by our first president, 
Mrs. Daniel Core, who has been called to the Great 
Beyond. We continue her ideals and principles of 
service before self. 


The American Legion Auxiliary have many projects 
to keep them busy all year. Rehabilitation - Christmas 
time finds our members at Veterans hospitals. Gifts 
are given to the Veteran and his family. Entertain- 
ment, such as bingo parties etc., are provided for 
hospitalized veterans. Easter again is a day when 
gifts of flowers, easter baskets, etc. are given to the 
hospitalized veteran to afford them happiness. The 
Veterans’ orphans are not forgotten by. Unit No. 654, 
as three Veterans’ children are taken care of at Scot- 
land School for Veterans’ Children at Scotland, Pa. 
This school provides a good home, education and 
security for sons and daughters of unfortunate vete- 
rans. Christmas, Easter gifts and spending money 
are sent to these children. 

On April Ist, 1951, the Auxiliary purchased hospital 
equipment to be loaned to the sick of Armstrong 
County who were not able to provide themselves with 
similar equipment. It is loaned free of charge, and we 
have in constant use six hospital beds, five wheel 
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Present Officers of Legion Auxiliary. 
Seated: Mrs. J. K. Reitler, Sr., Mrs. Gus Szymanski, Mrs. Paul Kubatko. Back Row: Mrs. J. O. Burton, Mrs. Will- 
iam Cunningham, Mrs. W. F. Richardson, Mrs. J. W. Willits, Sr. 


chairs, two invalid walkers, canes, crutches and one 
fracture chair. A magazine sale supplies money to 
replace and add to this equipment each year. 


Ford City Unit No. 654 belongs to Armstrong 
County Council American Legion Auxiliary, of which 
seven members of Unit No. 654 have been President 
of the Council in the past years. 


It has been said that it is an honor to belong to the 
American Legion Auxiliary. A wife, mother, sister, 
daughter of a Legionnaire, all are eligible to become 
Auxiliary members. A woman in her own right who 
has served in the Armed Forces in World War L 
World War II or Korean War are eligible for member- 
ship in the American Legion. There is no age limit to 
belonging to the Auxiliary, Senior and Junior. 


Present Officers of the American Legion Auxiliary 
are: Mrs. Gus Szymanski, President; Mrs. John Reitler, 
Firt Vice President; Mrs. Jane Kudelka, Second Vice 
President; Historian Mrs. Nell Willits; Mrs. William 
Richardson, Secretary; Mrs. William Cunningham, 
Treasurer; Mrs. J. O. Burton, Chaplain; Mrs. Margaret 
Mauthe, Sgt. at Arms. 

Two dogwood trees were planted in our local park 
in memory of our Gold Star Mothers and our deceased 
members. 

On Memorial Day we join with our Legionnaires 
to pay tribute to our departed members. 

Mrs. Nell Willits, present Historian of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, has held that office and kept the 
history records of the Auxiliary for many years. 
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THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, POST 4843 OF FORD CITY 


The Post was chartered on November 23, 1945. 
The first Post Officers were: 


Conumanider s eget net 7 os: acne Paul Bielski 
Sie ices Comamand erage, eel eio) ck Moe Pliscof 
Jrevace Commanders to. 2 ne ee oa Paul Boback 
Gina plainer ne eee) Mees See AN Paul McCutcheon 
OAL IaSter tei tis. te ts see es Meter Valasek 
Oliicemsotatie savin ahr... eis Wingard Dietz 
THistce cme emer ake: «sale, Nick Hnatiow 
Nick Lux 

John Krukar 

A Gitttant ee sree. See te aa Joe Kovalovsky 


The first meeting was held in the K of P Hall 
Borough building on November 23, 1945. 


At the eleventh meeting, which was held on March 
18th, 1946 in the American Legion Home, the mem- 
bership have approved a motion to propose a drive 
to raise funds and build a home, fully furnished for 
Glen Mohr and his family. Glen Mohr has received 
injuries in the service that left him completely blind 
and was the first service man to be discharged under 
those circumstances. His Comrades sincerely thought 
that something should be done for him and a success- 


ful drive was conducted within the vincinity and as a 
result, Mr. Glen Mohr and family reside at 631 - 4th 
Avenue. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars have met in several 
different clubs in Ford City every month, until a 
special meeting was called on May the 8th, 1947 in 
the American Legion Home. This was a special 
meeting called for the membership to hear the report 
of the Trustees, for the purchase of the Bailey Prop- 
erty for our future home. The membership voted un- 
animously to purchase this property. 


Since the purchase of the home from the Bailey 
family or heirs, the membership have worked hard to 
add an addition for dancing and social affairs and 
have also remodeled the building completely. The 
Post is progressing very nice and membership is grow- 
ing steadily. Several thousand dollars have been spent 
for community service projects, including the spon- 
soring of our Boy Scout Troop and also our Little 
League Team. A Little League field has been con- 
structed on the property along with a Midget Race 
Track for the community. The beautiful picnic area 
is open to any organization wishing to hold a picnic 
or reunion. 





Present Officers of VFW Post 4843. 
Front Row: Thad Bielski, Sr. Vice Cmdr; Fred C. Orton, Cmdr; William J. Moore, Quartermaster. 
Back Row: Edward Kubatko, Judge Advocate: Leo L. Woyton, Trustee: Kenneth H. Smith. Chaplain. 
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Home of VFW Post 4843 located in Pattonville. 


The present officers are: Trustees Aree Rite i poi eee eee ee Leo Woyton 
Gommandéries.) foodie 2, ee ae ee Fred Orton Marcel Bauwin 
or, Vice. Commanders a: ce en een Thad Bielski Albert Chauvaux 
JrVicesCommander se... e eee Isadore Valenti Past Commanders: Paul Bielski, Moe Pliscof, Frank 
Quartenmnaster 22.0 eee eee William D. Moore Minarcin, Victor Labutka, Edward Steiner, Ken Helm, 
Chaplaines26 oe irae saa ee ee Ken Smith Leo Woyton, Albert Chauvaux, James Fox, Edward 
JudgesAdvocater? eae ae Edward Kubatko Kubatko, Ken Smith, John Hand, Claude Rodgers, and 
Post! Surseon tsa... eee ..Dr. Thompson Raymond Shaul. 





Partial View of Ford City Armory (Third Avenue and Twelfth Street). 
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THE AUXILIARY OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, POST 4843 OF FORD CITY 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary to Post 
4843 was organized November 6, 1947, by the follow- 
ing women and temporary officers of that year: Sue 
McQuown, Mary Protz, and Vie Brumbaugh. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE LOCAL 
V. F. W. AUXILIARY 


Vic mitmaIDAn Cama set: fs on (1947-1948) 
SUCT MCOUOW Tet teers de os. hes oh. a (1948-1949) 
Nell Willits ...... “chaloghcin Seren arene Pere (1949-1950) 
Garnet Nameche ........ ares Wee eee (1950-1951) 
Loisipekanger?. o5 rir sot t. AOD esate (1951-1953) 
DESSICE RT Vara ers eet, Mane ts cet (1953-1954) 


Hazel Vensel ..... STA rts seen cas oo 1904-1995) 
Bettys Ortman teas. sansa: Spa eee (1955-1956) 


Mabel Fickes ...... Bhat. nea .....(1956-1957) 
CatherinewHelmy, Gig. 101,. seek. v<.-..(1957-1958) 
Marve brotzewana. recente of .'s,0 20. ( 1959-1960) 
Marysozyintanskierss ts 0s 0.08 sete cs aa. (1960-1961) 
Virginia Bower ......... .....(1958-1959; 1961-1963) 


Sue McQuown held the first appointment as De- 
puty Chief of Staff of Armstrong County Council; 


this was an appointment by the State Department of 
V. F. W., the first in this District. 


The Auxiliary is active in Community Service and 
Rehabilitation Programs. 


The local group serves the annual Company K 
picnic dinner and is active in the Blood Bank, helps 
maintain the National Home at Eaton Rapids, Michi- 
ga, for orphaned children and children of disabled 
veterans, and aids orphans at Scotland School, Scot- 
land, Pennsylvania. The members provide entertain- 
ment at Veterans Hospitals for patients with bingo, 
Christmas parties, and they assist ambulatory hospital- 
ized veterans to go home for Christmas. They also 
assist the V. F. W. in their annual Poppy Drive. 


The Ladies of the Auxiliary replace grave flags 
(V. F. W.) every year the week before Decoration 
Day. They also hold a Memorial Service in the Post 
Home for the deceased members at the May meeting. 


There are twelve deceased members of the Auxili- 
ary to date: Elsie Olinger, Marie Frerotte, Rachel Or- 
ton, Ann Salak, Sue McQuown, Justine Liberto, Sara 
Johnson, Betty Ortman, Mary King, Vie Brumbaugh, 
Anna Bucko, and Nora Aubrey. 





Present Officers of VFW Auxiliary. 
Front Row: (left to right:) Chrissy Vorpe, Jr. Vice Pres.; Virginia Bower, Pres.; Mary Protz, Sr. Vice Pres.; M argaret 
Mauthe, Musician. Back Row (left to right): Kathryn Faulx, Chaplain; Kathleen Novak, Treasurer; Julia Vcci- 
ardo, Trustee; Hazel Vensel, Conductress; Catherine Helm, Secretary; Irene Kozlosky, Guard. 
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THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By G. Forrest Sparks 


The FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF FORD CITY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, was organized by a Rev. Williams 
on March 11, 1892, in the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Conner with nineteen charter members as follows: 
J. M. Roney, J. W. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hughes, Mrs. Elizabeth Conner, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Conner, Mrs. Anna Guthrie, Mrs. Alice Spang, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Crawford, 
Mrs. Emily Claypool, Mrs. Adaline Fair, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Campbell, Elizabeth Campbell, and Matilda 
Campbell. The first deacons chosen were Mr. J. T. 
Campbell and Mr. J. M. Roney. The first Clerk of the 
church was Mr. J. T. Campbell. Church services were 
held at first in various homes, but some time later the 
hall over the old Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company of- 
fice was secured as a meeting place. 


iA 
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It should be noted that a fire in the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass hall destroyed all records of the church 
before 1900 as well as everything else the church 
owned at that time, including hymn books, organ, and 
Sunday school supplies. This makes it practically im- 
possible to obtain a complete history of the early work 
of the church. Because of the lack of these early 
records, the Christian name of the organizing minister 
is now unknown, and the same is true of the dates 
of service of the first pastors. 

Rev. Williams stayed with the new church but a 
few months. Following his leaving, the church called 
Rev. John Owens as its pastor. There is no record of 
his work or of how long he remained. The next pastor 
was Rev. I. W. Shumaker who remained but a short 
time, but he did a good work. His nephew, Frank 


First Baptist Church (1136 Fourth Avenue). 
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Bible Class of 1900 of First Baptist Church with Reverend A. B. Bowser. 


Shumaker, was converted during revival services held 
in the church and was baptized on May 17,1896. He 
was later licensed and ordained by the church and 
became its fourth pastor. During his ministry many 
souls were born into the Kingdom. He resigned No- 
vember 1, 1903, to take the pastorate of the Old Union 
Baptist Church. 


Following the resignation of Rev. Frank Shumaker, 
Rev. John Higby, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Kittanning, supplied the church for six months, holding 
the services on Sunday afternoons. Other pastors who 
have served the church and the dates of their pastor- 
ates are as follows: 


Rev. Frank Thomas, October,1904 - Jan. 13, 1909 
Rev. C. A. Wilson, July, 1909 - Sept. 23, 1911 
Rey. Thomas A. Lloyd, Nov., 1911 - Oct. 31, 1914 
Rev. A. B. Bowser, March, 1915 - 1923 

Rev. C. R. Hammel, Feb., 1924 - Nov. 18, 1928 
Rey. Melvin Crump, March, 1929 - March, 1930 
Rev. M. R. Sheldon, Oct. 23, 1930 - March, 1945 
Rev. S. W. Stewart, July 8, 1945 - Feb. 28, 1953 
Rev. C. G. Stone, April 19, 1953 - July 31, 1959 
Rev. G. Forrest Sparks, Feb. 1, 1960 - Present 


Although there is a motion recorded in the minutes 
of March 30, 1901, that the church accept the offer of 
the “P. P.G. Co. Land Agent” and purchase two lots 
for a building, the church must have found it im- 
possible to raise the necessary funds with which to 
carry out its intended purpose. It was during the 
pastorate of Rev. Frank Thomas that the membership 
was nearly doubled, two lots were purchased and paid 
for, and a building fund was started. 

Because of ill health Rev. Thomas found it neces- 
sary to resign, and his successor, Rev. C. A. Wilson, 
led the church in constructing the building which is 
still in use. In the business meeting of the church on 
March 30, 1910, a motion was passed: “That the 
Building Committee be instructed to procure the 
money and go ahead with the building at a cost not 
to exceed $10,000.00, using L. B. Volk plans.” The 
cornerstone was laid on May 7, 1911, and the new 
building was dedicated on September 10, 1911. 

The church had a building, but it also had a debt. 
During the pastorate of Rev. A. B. Bowser the debt 
was liquidated and the building was remodeled. The 
choir loft was built and the basement completed by 
labor donated by members of the church. 
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Rev. Morton R. Sheldon served this church longer 
than any other pastor in its history, and the church 
moved forward in many ways under his leadership. 
A “fireside hour” was held at the parsonage for the 
young people on Sunday nights after the evening 
service with marked success. A vacation Bible school 
was begun with good attendance. Training classes for 
church school teachers and leaders were instituted. 
Both enrollment and attendance in the church school 
increased. Church membership reached a new high. 
The present church annex on Twelfth Street was 
bought for use as the parsonage in 1940. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the church was observed with appro- 
priate services from March 8 to 15, 1942. The 
electric organ was bought in August, 1942. 

One of the most popular pastors of the church was 
the Rev. S. W. Stewart who was known and loved by 
the entire community. He initiated the Christmas 
Eve observance of the Lord’s Supper which is still 
one of the most popular services of the church year. 
During his pastorate church school attendance became 
so high it was necessary to find more space for classes. 
The house at 1206 Fourth Avenue was purchased for a 
parsonage in 1950 and the present annex was utilized 
for additional church school space. A Board of 
Christian Education was elected for the first time in 
1946. Rev. Stewart probably attracted more new 
people to the church than any other pastor in its recent 
history, and there were many times that chairs were 
set in the aisles of the sanctuary to accommodate the 
crowds that attended his services. 

During the time that Rev. C. Gordon Stone was 
pastor of the church the need for additional and more 
adequate space for the church school was felt, and 


definite steps were taken to meet this need. A 
Planning Committee was organized in 1956 and a 
Building Fund was started. The Committee is still 
functioning and the Building Fund is still growing. 
It is hoped that an educational plant can be erected 
on the back of the lots where the church building is 
located. The house at 1134 Fourth Avenue was pur- 
chased by the church in 1959 and is now being used 
as a temporary measure to relieve the crowded con- 
ditions in the church school. 

Five members of this church have entered the 
ministry through the years. They are Frank Shu- 
maker, Louis Bowser, Charles Hough, Joseph Slagle, 
and Thomas Byron. Olive Carberry Hough prepared 
herself for missionary work and married a minister. 
Louise Byron, who is still a member of this church, is 
serving as a missionary in India under appointment 
of International Missions, Inc. 

In addition to keeping a full program of activities 
going on the local church level, this church has fur- 
nished some leadership for its denomination as well. 
The present pastor is serving as the Clerk of the Pitts- 
burgh Baptist Association, with which the church has 
been affiliated since its beginning. One of the laymen 
of the church, Mr. Frank A. Thomas, served a term as 
President of the Pennsylvania Baptist Young People’s 
Union when he was a young man and is presently 
serving as the Executive Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Men of Pennsylvania. He has also served 
in recent years as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Pittsburgh Baptist Association. 

(This history was originally written by the late 
Miss Isabel Campbell and has been revised and 
brought up to date by G. Forrest Sparks.) 





Sunday School Class of First Baptist Church (1960) with Reverend Stone. 
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THE FORD MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH 
By Rev. Wm. S. Van Ryn, D.D., Minister 


The history of the Ford Memorial Methodist 
Church begins with the spring of 1888, when Matthew 
McCollum organized a Union Sunday School. Meetings 
were held during the Summer at the home of Fred 
Hodil who occupied a brick house near the river op- 
posite Tenth Street. Church services began in Septem- 
ber 1888, at the home of James Wood at 609 Fourth 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Hall, pastor of the Oakmont 
District and later Chaplain of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives, officiated. 


In the spring of 1889 the group received permission 
to use the Opera House on Third Avenue. When the 
building was destroyed by fire in the Winter of 1889, 
the old Amusement Hall at Fifth Avenue and Fifth 
Street was used until the church was erected. 


In the meantime, John S. Kuhns enlisted the in- 
terest of Captain John B. Ford, founder of the town, 


in a church building. Mr. Ford, who had previously 
offered a church site to any congregation, gave not 
only the ground but erected the church to be known 
as the Ford Memorial Methodist Church. In addition 
to the church property, Mrs. Ford gave the parsonage, 
a large brick house adjacent to the church on the cor- 
ner of Third Avenue and Seventh Street. 

The first service in the church was a Prayer Meet- 
ing, May 28, 1890, and the first Worship Service, 
Sunday, June 1, 1890. 

Dedicatory services were held on Sunday, June 15, 
1890. Captain and Mrs. John B. Ford, their sons 
Emory, Edward, and John B. Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Howe; Captain J. C. Finney; and John Kennedy 
were present as guests, and during the morning ser- 
vice Captain Ford gave the.deed for the entire prop- 
erty to Thomas Montgomery, president of the Board of 
Trustees. 





Ford Memorial Methodist Church (O’Connor Street and Fourth Avenue). 
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Rev. W. S. Van Ryn, Pastor of Ford Memorial Metho- 
dist Church. 


Early in 1907 the pastor J. W. Otterman, appointed 
@ committee to arrange for the purchase and installa- 
tion of a pipe organ. Andrew Carnegie donated one- 
half the required amount and the congregation pro- 
vided the balance. 

In 1923 by arrangements with the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, which owned the Ford interests, the 
church property and parsonage were exchanged for 
the present site on Fourth Avenue and O'Connor 
Street. Accordingly the old church was razed and the 
present edifice erected on the lots formerly the St. 
Marks Episcopal Church. Dedication exercises were 
held on Sunday, September 7, 1924 which included 
sermons by Bishop Francis McConnell and Dr. B. B. 
Wolfe, District Superintendent. Also short talks by the 
following pastors: H. M. Carnahan, Kittanning Metho- 
dist; F. R. Peters, Manorville; E. D. Crawford, Ford 
City Presbyterian; C. R. Hammel, Ford City Baptist. 

In 1927 the congregation purchased a double brick 
dwelling opposite the church to be used as a parson- 
age. When the depression of 1929 struck Ford City, 
the congregation found it difficult to meet their fi- 
nancial obligations so the parsonage was sold and part 
of the church building made into a home for the 
pastor. 

Through the ardent work of consecrated pastors 
and laymen the Ford Memorial Methodist Church 
stands as a monument to Christ and His Kingdom 
growing from a membership of 175 in 1901 to 440 
active members in 1961. 


THE MACEDONIA BAPTIST CHURCH 


The Macedonia Baptist Church, located at the 
corner of 6th Avenue and 6th Street, was formed from 
originally two congregations. The original Macedonia 
Baptist Church was organized by Reverend W. H. E. 
Smith in January 1921. Through the years the follow- 
ing ministers served the Church: The Reverends A. ip 
Moore, G. F. Nelson,, A. J. Green, during whose 
pastorate the Church was incorporated, E. J. Roberts, 
and E.. Harris. 


The Morton Chapel Baptist had its beginning in 
1919. The congregation met first in a store front build- 
ing on Ford Street, but in 1920 built their own church, 
situated on the corner of Fourth Avenue and Fourth 


Street. The founder of this church was the Reverend 
John S. Morton, who died in 1941. He was succeeded 
by the Reverend John Paul Jones, and after his resig- 
nation, by the Reverend E. C. Jackson. 


In 1951 the congregations of Macedonia Baptist 
Church and the Morton Chapel Baptist Church con- 
solidated and decided to become one congregation 
under the official name of Second Baptist Church of 
Ford City. Their first pastor was the Reverend Mat- 
thew L. Daw. Under the present pastor, the Reverend 
J. O. Kennedy, the new church building was built and 
dedicated. 
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Macedonia (Second) Baptist Church (Fourth Avenue). 





Second Baptist Church Officers (left to right): Front Row: R. Pendleton, Deacon; A. Allensworth, Deacon: Rev. 
J. O. Kennedy, Pastor; S. Bryant, Deacon, A. Barker, Deacon. Back Row: R. Dillard, Trustee; J. Dillard, Deacon; 
G. Edwards, Deacon, A. Jackson, Deacon; R. B. Smith, Trustee. 
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THE MOST HOLY TRINITY ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By Charles Lefchik 


Prior to the year 1900, the spiritual and religious 
needs of the Catholic Slovaks of Ford City and its 
environs were provided for by Father Benedict Bal- 
dauf, Pastor of the St. Mary (German) Church, in this 
town. 

On November 25, 1900, forty Slovaks met and 
passed a resolution to establish their own national 
Parish. With the knowledge and consent of Father 
Baldauf, they presented a petition to that end to the 
Most Reverend Richard Phelan, Bishop of the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic Diocese. His Excellency acceded 
to their wishes. 


At this - its incipient stage - the Parish comprised 
fifty-three families consisting of one hundred ninety- 
six souls. There were, in addition, 217 single adults. 

Property for the construction and erection of a 
church edifice was purchased from the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. at Sixth Avenue and Tenth Street for 
$841.60. A wooden church was built in October, 1901, 
at a cost of $295.49: the parishioners contributed the 
labor. 


Father Francis C. Zak (Shea) was the Parish’s 
first Pastor: he arrived on November 9, 1901. 


Lacking a Rectory, the parishioners leased a resi- 
dence at 900 Fifth Avenue for that purpose. A meeting 
was held on February 23, 1902 to consider the erection 
of a Rectory: it was so decided, and in September of 
this same year, a Parish House was completed at the 
cost of $2,163.00. 


In August, 1903, began the digging of the founda- 
tion of the new brick church: the project was comple- 
ted in 1905 and cost $14,697.73. 


The earliest years of the new Parish saw the arri- 
vals and departures of many Pastors. The list: March 
1904, Father Laus; September, 1904, Father Andrew 
Pohorenec; November, 1906, Father Anton Gracik; 
August, 1907, Father Francis Zak; July, 1911, no Pastor 
until September, same year; when Father Alojz Soukup 
assumed charge. The last-named served as Pastor 
until December 8, 1912, On December 31, 1912, 
Father John Marsalek succeeded Father Soukup and 
remained in charge at Holy Trinity until his death on 
May 22, 1937. Father Herkel was in charge until his 
death September 13, 1950. 


On March 26, 1913, the Allegheny River overflow- 
ed its banks, causing considerable damage to the 





Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Convent, School, Rectory and Church on Sixth Avenue, between Tenth and Eleventh 
Street (1962). 
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Rev. John Marsalek, Pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
(1912 - 1937). 





Rev. Matthew Yanosek, Pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
(1950 - 1962). 





Rev. Joseph A. Gajdosik, Pastor of Holy Trinity R. C. 
Church. 





The Vincentian Sisters of Charity, Teachers in Holy 
Trinity Parochial School (1962). 


Church property. The waters rose to a height of 
four feet in the Rectory and completely inundated 
the Church’s substructure. 

On January 26, 1913, sixty parishioners present at 
a Parish meeting, voted unanimously to build a Paro- 
chial School. Discussions began on February 2, same 
year, with Contractor Edmund Lang, Pittsburgh, con- 
cerning a new school and a Sister’s convent. Work 
began on the foundations for both buildings on June 
ll, same year, and on August 3, Father Andrew 
Pohorenec, former Pastor of Holy Trinity, Ford City, 
and now Pastor of St. Mark Church, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., officiated at the Blessing of the Corner-Stone of 
the new school. 

In February a pipe organ was purchased from the 
Episcopalian Church, Kittanning, Pa., for $880.00 on 
the installment plan, with payments of $100.00 every 
month. (This pipe organ, originally worth more than 
$2,000.00, had been repaired only a short time before 
the Parish bought it). However, the gift to the Church 
of a new $5,000.00 organ necessitated the disposal 
by sale of the first organ. 

The contract for the erection of school and convent 
was given to the Henry Schaffer Lumber Co., Kittan- 
ning: their bid of $18,362.00 was the lowest. Work 
was begun immediately—Wednesday, June 11—on the 
foundations for the two buildings. 
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Rosary Society of Holy Trinity Church, (left to right): Front Row: Martha Hrabovsky, Treas., Kathryn Husar, 
Pres., Antoinette Cacurack, Vice-Pres., Rose Cieply, Sec. Back Row: Anna Schmaus, Auditor; Agnes Pavlekovusky, 
Rec. Sec.; Anna Valasek, Auditor; Katherine Pavlekovsky, Auditor. 


On September 6, 1913, four nuns of the Order of 
St. Dominic, Repcin, Diocese of Olomuc, Moravia, 
arrived to teach the school-children and moved into the 
new convent on November 13. These Dominican 
Sisters remained until June 26, 1918 when they de- 
parted to take charge of St. Ann School, Homestead, 
Pa. On July 27, same year, Sisters of the Order of St. 
Francis, St. Joseph Motherhouse, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, came to take their place. And when they left 
in 1943, the Vincentian Sisters of Charity, Perrysville, 
Pa., assumed charge of the Holy Trinity School. 


When the Most Reverend Bishop Canevin came to 
Ford City to consecrate the new German Catholic 
Church (St. Mary) on November 7, 1915, he also 
visited the new Holy Trinity School. His Excellency 
also administered the Sacrament of Confirmation in 
the Holy Trinity Church to one hundred forty-nine 
parishioners and fifty members of the neighboring 
Polish Parish. (This was the first Confirmation ad- 
ministered in our Church). 


Holy Trinity School held its first graduation ex- 
ercises on June 20, 1920. The graduates: Albert Bellas, 


Stefan Bicanovsky, Jan Herbst, Quirin Roman, Jozef 
Valek, Maria Bartek, and Maria Chmela. 


Towards the end of October, 1921 the farm of 
Anna Callahan and her heirs was bought to serve as 


our Parish cemetery. The plot of ground was eight 
and one-half acres in area. 


On the Feast of All Saints, 1922 the Reverend John 
Krkoska, son of our deceased parishioner, Stephen 
Krkoska, and Mary (Chmela) Krkoska, was ordained 
a priest in Loretto, Pa., for the Diocese of Altoona, 
Pa. He celebrated his first Solemn Holy Mass in our 
Church on November 5. He became later Pastor in 
Mt. Union, Pa. 


At a Parish Meeting held December 16, 1923, it was 
resolved to build an addition to our school building, 
a so-called portable school. Work was started on that 
project on March 6 and completed on April 5. 


Father John Marsalek, Pastor since 1913, died on 
May 22, 1937 and was interred in the Parish Cemetery. 
Father Edward Schwartz, named Vicar Econome 
(Administrator), served in that capacity until Father 
Ulrich Necid was appointed Pastor in October, 1937. 
Father Necid was compelled to leave his pastorate 
for reasons of health in August 30, 1940. A newly- 
ordained priest, Father Anthony Hardy, succeeded 
him as Vicar Econome. On October 25, 1941, Father 
Ignac Herkel, Pastor of Divine Redeemer Parish, Am- 
bridge, Pa., was appointed Pastor of Holy Trinity, 
with Father Hardy staying on as his assistant. 
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Father Louis Doychak succeeded Father Hardy as 
assistant July 23, 1948 and remained in that capacity 
to June 1950. There is no assistant at the present 
time, except Priests who assist over the end of the 
week. 


In September 1945 a hard surface (Macadam) 
road was constructed in the Cemetery for $3,393.00. 
During this period a Cross was erected and the 
Cemetery landscaped. 


In the year 1950 the Jubilee Year, the Church was 
painted and the ceiling lined with celatex for the sum 
of $2,603. The roofs and towers and general repairs 
also were made during this year. An Electrica Wur- 


litzer organ was installed costing $4,044.50. 


Preparations were well under way when Father 
Herkel died. His sudden death, September 13, 1950, 
came during a mission that was being conducted by 
Father Anthony Beynak, O. P. Father Matthew 
Yanosek succeeded Father Herkel October 18, 1950 
and in deference to the short time remaining for the 
Jubilee it was decided to postpone the affair. 


During Father Yanosek’s pastorate, he built a new 
Rectory and also an addition to the School. He was 
transferred from Holy Trinity on March 22, 1962 and 
was succeeded by Father Joseph Gajdosik who will 
build a new Church in the near future. 


THE ALTAR SOCIETY OF HOLY TRINITY ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


October 28, year of 1928, on the request of Rev. 
John Marsalek, pastor of the Holy Trinity Church in 
Ford City, Pa., a group of 54 ladies and girls met in 
the Holy Trinity school hall, to discuss plans to or- 
ganize a social club, which was named “Ladies’ Club 
of Holy Trinity”. This club was being organized with 
the intentions to help raise funds to help pay off the 
Parish debts, which at that time were large, and also 
to have social gatherings. 


The following officers were elected: President: 
Mary Yurica; Vice President: Julia Valek; Secretary: 
Rose Rehak; Treasurer: Anna T. Valasek; Recording 
Secretary: Mary Herbst. 


Plans were made immediately to hold a bazaar and 
card party and among other things, a bake sale. No 
matter what we undertook to do, it was always a great 
success and the bazaar and bake sales have become an- 
nual affairs. The public card parties are still held the 
first, third, and fifth Monday of every month. 


In 1937 Rev. Uldrick Necid changed the name of 


our club to the Altar Society of Holy Trinity Church. 
Our club has always worked hand in hand with the 
pastors and everyone with great success. We also 
donated to such worthy causes as the “Red Cross”, 
“United States Savings Bond Drives”, the “Local 
Library”, and “The Deshon Hospital”. We are present- 
ly contributing to the current church building fund. 


The following are our past presidents: Mary 
Yurica (1928), Julia Valek (1929), Anna T. Valasek 
(1929-1954), Mary Trenchik (1954-1955), Anna Thomas 
(1955-1957), Mary Trenchik (1958-1959), Antonia 
Cacurak (1959-1960), Mildred Skukalek (1960-1961). 


The present officers are: President: Bertha Tarnek; 
First Vice President: Millie Chiodo; Second Vice 
President: Millie Beno; Financial Secretary: Catherine 
Pavlekovsky; Treasurer: Helen Austin; Recording 
Secretary: Henrietta Kovalik; Auditors: Mary Vulgan, 
Mary Zaludny; Care of the Sick: Ann Cieply; Re- 
porter: Josephine Novak. 
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Altar Society of Holy Trinity Church. (Left to right): Front Row: Mildred Chiodo, Ist Vice Pres.; Bertha Tarnek, 
President; Katherine Pavlekovsky, Treasurer; Back Row: Mary Vulgan, Auditor; Henrietta. Kovalik, Recording 
Secretary; Mildred Beno, 2nd. Vice Pres.; Josephine Novak, Reporter; Helen Austin, Financial Secretary. 
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THE PHILLIPS CHAPEL METHODIST CHURCH OF FORD CITY 


Phillips Chapel Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in the summer of 1918, in a 
building which stood where Central Service gasoline 
station is now located, the NE corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Ninth Street. The Reverend J. F. Fennell was the 
organizer and first pastor; he served the congregation 
for two years. In 1919 a church of their own was built 
on Sixth Avenue, and the congregation moved into the 
new house of worship. Rev. Fennell was followed by 
Rev. H. L. Lee and Rev. L. L. Ellison, each serving 
two years. Under the pastorate of the Rev. J. W. Glenn 
the church was moved again to Sixth Street in 1923. 
This church was cared for by the Rev. E. D. Far- 


guson (a few months), Rev. J. N. Foster, Rev. N. N. 
North, Rev. O. W. Honey, and Rev. H. L. Lee, each 
being pastor for two years. They were followed by the 
Rev. L. Coffey, during a pastorate of eight years, 
and Rev. Frank Clayton, whose stay was one year. 

Reverend A. D. Johnson was in charge of the 
church for thirteen years (1940-1953), and gave the 
congregation the church building on Fourth Avenue 
and Sixth Street. During the administration of Rev. 
C. K. Henry (1953-1959) the parsonage was renovated. 
After a pastorate of one year by the Rev. J. W. Tucker, 
the present pastor, the Rev. L. Winston Jaxon was 
appointed to head the church. 





Phillips Chapel Methodist Church (537 Fourth Avenue). 
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Phillips Chapel Methodist Church Congregation. Front Row (left to right): C. Garth, Chairman of Stewards; J. 
Smith, Trustee; Rev. L. W. Jaxon, Pastor; Rev. A. D. Johnson, Retired Pastor; D. Petrie, Steward; L. Wims, Trustee. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By Rose Faulx 


By 1888 Ford City was established as a village and 
and the glass factory was nearing completion. The 
need for religious services resulted in the formation of 
a Union Sunday School, but no church had been es- 
tablished. Matthew McCollum, being greatly inter- 
ested in providing worship services, offered his home 
for an organizational meeting. For some time wor- 
ship services were held in the home of James Wood 
on Fourth Avenue. Later, with increased attendance, 
meetings were held in the old opera house. 

The Presbyterian Church of Ford City was organ- 
ized on May 5, 1891, with fifty-two charter members. 
Plans were soon begun to erect a building on land 


provided by the glass company. Sites were given 
free of charge to each denomination and each could 
select the plot of ground it desired. The Reverend J. 
H. Sutherland of the Appleby Manor Presbyterian 
Church was extended a call to become minister, and 
for about two years served both churches. He held his 
first official Session meeting on June 2, 1891. It was 
at this meeting that a committee was chosen to plan 
the erection of a church building. On June 24th the 
committee decided to erect a building of stone, which 
would be quarried in this valley. The church stands 
today, the exterior as it was built seventy-one years 
ago. 
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First Presbyterian Church Session; (left to right): Front Row: Aldrew Waltho, Christian K. Nielsen, Clerk; Rev. 


Elvin B. Sharp, Moderator; M. R. Tibby, Vance Firestone; Standing: 


Gilbert Spence, John Spence, John Welsh, 


George Bovard, James E. Davis, Wendell Welch, E. J. Hazen, Edgar Ludwick, Theodore Green. 


The dedication was held on June 20, 1893, with 
the Reverend Theodore Cuyler, D.D., of New York 
City, an outstanding minister of his day, giving the 
dedicatory address. By this time Mr. Sutherland had 
resigned the Appleby Manor Church and become 
full-time minister here. In the fall of the same year 
Mr. Sutherland submitted his resignation as pastor. 

During the next few years financial difficulties 
brought on in part by the depression of 1893, made 
it necessary to share pastoral services with the Appleby 
Manor Church. The Reverend James Jacks served as 
supply minister during 1894. The Reverend S.R. Fra- 
zier was installed to serve along with his duties at 
the Manor on January 3, 1895. This pastoral relation- 
ship continued until June of 1898. Every effort was 
being made to raise money to pay off the indebtedness, 
but the sum of $750 was not enough to satisfy the 
creditors who were now pushing their claims. 

In September a Sheriffs notice of public sale was 
posted on the door of the church, and all felt it was 
lost. However, the Indiana Church Furniture Company 
refused to join in bidding for the property and the 
sale was stopped. Hope was again restored. The in- 
debtedness amounting to over $8000 was secured for 
the creditors by a mortgage and interest-bearing notes, 

In the spring of 1899, the congregation called the 
Reverend H. J. Kerr who was installed in October 


and remained two years. During his pastorate more 


attention was given to the spiritual side of the church 
and various plans were tried to reduce the indebt- 
edness. 


The next five years were under the ministry of the 
Reverend H. U. Davis, who was installed in November 
of 1901 and served until August, 1906. 


The Ladies Industrial Society and the Missionary 
Circle had been organized as early as 1892. Through 
their efforts the church was aided in raising $2000 to 
pay on the debt. It was also during this time that a 
friend of the church, Captain Andrew Ivory of Oak- 
mont, whose son was an elder, offered a plan to raise 
the balance of the needed money. He agreed to be one 
of ten men to subscribe $100 each and also one of ten 
to subscribe $50, $25, $10, and $5 each, to be paid 
during the year. Members responded eagerly and the 
money was raised. Members and friends met on July 
10, 1906 to burn the mortgage in a formal ceremony. 
The original debt of $10,208 was now paid and im- 
provements and repairs could be planned. 


In the next years the following ministers served: 
The Reverends A. B. Minnemyer, 1906; M. S. Bush, 
1907; C. D. Hoon, 1912; Joseph P. Dunbar, 1915; 
Alvin R. Hickman, 1917; Elder D. Crawford, 1919; 
B. B. Harrison, 1925. 
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The First Presbyterian Church of Ford City (Fourth 
Avenue). 


During these years changes in the interior of the 
church were made which were possible after the 
initial debt had been paid. The ground was excavated 
under the church. At the rear of the basement a much 


needed kitchen was installed. In 1924 the manse was 
built of yellow brick at the rear of the church. 


Dr. D. T. Scott came as the pastor in 1929. The 
first pipe organ sponsored by the Industrial and Mis- 
sionary Society, was installed in 1934 and used until 
1941. In that year the church celebrated its Fiftieth 
Anniversary with a complete renovation of the interior, 
a new organ, new lighting fixtures, a carpet purchased 
by the G. I. C. Class. In 1948 the basement was com- 
pletely remodeled. After Dr. Scott’s pastorate, Rev- 
erend David Molyneaux came, followed by the Rev- 
erend Edgar C. Irwin. During Mr. Irwin’s pastorate 
the Women’s Association was formed which took the 
place of the Industrial and the Missionary Society. 
The organization consisted of three circles: Mary, 
Martha and Esther. This organization holds monthly 
meetings for the missionary work and the spiritual 
and material welfare of the church. 

The Reverend Elvin B. Sharp, the present minister, 
came to the church from Mt. Carmel, Pennsylvania, in 
February, 1958. During the present pastorate the 
original roof was replaced and the G. I. C. Class had 
a bulletin board installed on the church lawn. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Ford City con- 
tinues to be a vital part of the religious life of this 
community, being one of 9,244 United Presbyterian 
Churches across the nation. 


ST. FRANCIS DePAUL ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By Frank Lorence 


The greatest influx of immigrants from Poland 
occurred during the period about 1890 through the 
years prior to World War I. The greatest portion of 
these came from Galicia which at that time was a 
Province of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


Finding great difficulty of procuring a means of 
existence in the Homeland, many ventured forth to 
America. A few found their way to Ford City and, 
having found job opportunities, settled permanently. 
Later these few helped relatives and friends in Pol- 
and to come directly to Ford City to establish them- 
selves. 

Their education was deficient; some were illitera- 
tes, others had elementary schooling. However, this 
does not imply that they lacked intelligence. Their 
decision to leave home and their capable raising of 


large families required resourcefulness and great sacri- 
fice. 


All were of the Roman Catholic faith. They at- 
tended Mass and other services at St. Marys Roman 
Catholic Church. Shortly before the turn of the cen- 
tury the Poles of Ford City and vicinity sent a petition 
to the Rt. Rev. Regis Phelan, then Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, expressing their desire to organize a Parish of 
their common language. 


Anticipating a favorable response from the Bishop, 
three lots were purchased at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Eighth Street from the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company for the sum of $300.00. An additional 
three lots were donated by the Company, resulting 
in a tract of land 140 x 150 feet, upon which the 
Church and Rectory were to be built. 


At this point Msgr. Ladislaus Miskiewicz, Pastor 
of St. Adalbert’s Church, Southside, Pittsburgh, was 
contacted with an appeal for assistance in organizing 
a Parish of their own language. Msgr. Miskiewicz 
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St. Francis De Paul R. C. Church (Fifth Avenue and Eighth Street). 
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Congregation of St. Francis De Paul R. C. Church with the Rev. Ignatius Ostaszewski (1904). 


was highly instrumental in the organizing of the 
Parish. Upon his advice a temporary wooden church 
was built, Father Francis Miskiewicz was assigned as 
the first resident Pastor. The Church was named in 
honor of St. Francis De Paul, patron Saint of the first 
Pastor, and on April 25, 1900 the first Mass was cele- 
brated within the Parish boundaries. 


Immediately thereafter parishioners conducted a 
house to house canvas to gain funds for the construc- 
tion of a permanent church. A sum of $2500.00 was 
collected and work was begun by the Heilman 
Brothers Construction Company. In June, 1900 Msgr. 
Ladislaus Miskiewicz laid the cornerstone for the new 
wooden church and in November of the same year a 
delegate of the Most Reverend Bishop dedicated the 
Church. The congregation at this time consisted of 
thirty-five families and approximately two hundred 
single adults. 

In the year 1904, the Church was raised four feet, 
placed on a concrete foundation, the basement was 
completed and the church brick-veneered. To ac- 
complish this project Alex Dubois, a member, solicited 
$2300 in contributions and $6000 was borrowed. 
During the same year a Rectory was constructed at a 
cost of $3263.00. 

Both the Church and the Rectory suffered flood 
damage in 1905. In 1913, fire damaged the Church 
Sanctuary and Sacristies. Again in 1914, there was 
damage due to flooding. 


A total of nineteen priests have served the Parish 
as pastors in the span of sixty-two years. The pastors 
with longer periods of service were Fr. Julian 
Luniewski (1914-1925); Fr. Leo Chrzanowski (1925- 
1944); and Fr. Francis Lizik, (1948-1962). He was 
succeeded by the present pastor, the Reverend Bron- 
islaus E. Mieruniski, a priest since June 13, 1926, who 
came from St. John the Evangelist Church in Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, where he had been pastor for 25 years. 


Under the Pastorship of Fr. Leo Chrzanowski, more 
popularly known as Father Leo, the membership in- 
creased, the Parish debt was liquidated, an office 
added to the Rectory and improvements made to the 
Church. For many years Father Leo served also as 
Pastor of St. Lawrence Church in Cadogan which was 
attached to St. Francis Parish as a Mission. 


On August 19, 1948 the administration of St. 
Francis De Paul was placed into the hands of Father 
Lizik, who immediately started a program of improve- 
ment to both the spiritual needs and the Church pro- 
perty. Through his leadership and with the coopera- 
tion of his parishioners, an extensive program of re- 
modeling the entire Church was undertaken and com- 
pleted in time for the celebration of the Parish’s Golden 
Jubilee on September 17, 1950. 


In the spring of 1955, the Parish purchased ten 
acres of ground two miles south of Cadogan for use as 
a cemetery with space for 8000 graves. A carrara 
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Rev. Bronislaus E. Mieruniski, Pastor of St. Francis 
De Paul Church (Father John). 


monument was positioned at the focal point. The 
blessing was performed on July 20, 1955. 


Between 1946 and 1960 the following improvements 
were made: electric Carollonic bells were installed, the 
Church was wood panelled, new altars were installed, 
communion rail installed, new flooring, a complete 
redecoration of the Church, and a two-car garage 
constructed. 


Father L. Isidore Szymanski, son of Constanty and 
Mary Szymanski, is the only member of the Parish to 
become a Priest. Sister Mary John, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Cook, is a Nun. 


The Church Advisory Committee consists at the 
present time of Leo Green, Joseph Yodushock, Walter 
Szalankiewicz, Adolphe Lorence, Stanley Czekanski, 


Clement Michalik, Henry Blondeaux and Joseph 
Szalankiewicz. 


The officers of the present active Church organi- 
zations are: 


Rev. Francis S. Lizik, Pastor 1947 - 1962. 


Holy Name Society: Francis Kendra, President; Joseph 
Bochnak, Vice-President; Leonard Morda, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Walter Tenerowicz, Treasurer; Charles Sporney, 
Jr., Secretary; John Szafran, Marshall. 


Ladies Aid Society: Helen Stanko, President; Sophie 
Gladys, Vice-President; Marge Klimkowicz, Secretary; 
Josephine Kaczor, Treasurer. 


Rosary Sisters: Marge Klimkowicz, President; Pauline 
Dinus, Vice-President; Barbara Stepp, Secretary; Paul- 
ine Pochan, Treasurer. 


St. Vincent De Paul Society: Ted Ziemenski, President; 
Stanley Czekanski, Leonard Morda, Walter Szalan- 
kiewicz and Clement Michalik. 


The church choir is directed by Frank Lorence, 
Mrs. Marlene Nortrup is the organist. 

Mr. Matthew Jablonsky retired as church organist 
on March 4, 1962 after forty-two (42) years of service. 


The Church now serves two hundred and sixty-five 
families. 
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ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By Rev. Bruce A. Gibson, Pastor 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ford 
City came into being in 1888, shortly after Captain 
Ford began to bring people from Germany to work 
in the Ford City Plant. German Lutheran services 
were first held in the front room of what was then the 
Reitler home, now 529 Fourth Avenue. In the winter 
of 1889-1890, 58 people met to form a Lutheran con- 
gregation under the leadership of the Rev. Martin 
Gaudian, who had been sent to Ford City as a mis- 
sionary by the German Home Mission Board of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of North America. Soon after the congregation was 
organized, the Ford Glass Plant provided room in the 
plant office for services. 


In 1890, the congregation was constituted a mission 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, under the care of Pastor A. 


E. R. Collman, who was also serving German con- 
gregations in Freeport and Kittanning. 


When Pastor Robert Barner came in 1891, the con- 
gregation was reorganized, and Captain Ford donated 
two lots on which a frame church was erected. Ded- 
ication services for the new church were held on July 
24, 1892, with Pastor Barner officiating. One of the 
early pastoral services performed by Pastor Barner 
was the wedding of Fritz Reitler and Anna Schneider 
on October 1, 1892. 

Economic conditions during the depression of 1893 
caused financial hardship among the members of the 
congregation, but by 1896 the church was again self- 
supporting. 

The need for a pastor after Pastor Barner resigned 
in 1904 led the congregation to unite for a time with 
the Zion German Church of Freeport in 1907 as a 
mission parish with The Rev. H. P. Hansen as pastor, 
but again, in 1910, under the pastorate of The Rev. 
John Burgdorf, the congregation was again self-sup- 
porting. 





St. John’s Lutheran Church (410 Eleventh Streez). 
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The parsonage was built in 1915, and was first oc- 
cupied by Pastor Burgdorf, who was then serving both 
Ford City and Freeport German Lutherans. On his 
return from a trip to Europe in 1912-1914, Pastor 
Burgdorf found that the parsonage was being rented 
to provide needed income for the church, and so 
moved to New Kensington, where he was also serving 
as Pastor. 


Until 1922, services were held in German only, 
when The Rev. F. J. Fuerst organized an English- 
speaking Sunday School. Although services then al- 
ternated between German and English, the language 
situation led to the resignation of some of the younger 
members of the congregation. 


The original frame building was used for services 
until May 1, 1927, when it was finally torn down to 
make room for the present brick structure, The cor- 
nerstore for the new church was laid on August 21, 
1927, and the building, built by R. W. Kerr and Son 
of Ford City, was dedicated on May 13, 1928. 


Because of failing health Pastor Fuerst resigned in 
1935. On September 1 of that year, the Rey. John 
F. Kindsvatter, who had served for a short time as a 
student pastor, was called to be pastor. One of the 
developments of his work was the holding of services 
in English only. 





use 


The first Lutheran Church of Ford City. 





St. John’s Lutheran Church, Confirmation Class 1962, with Rev. Bruce A. Gibson, Pastor. 
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The first St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church of Ford City. 


The Rev. Scholl, now Superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Old People’s Home in Zelienople, served as 
pastor from 1939 to November of 1947. During this 
pastorate, the debt on the new building was paid off. 

The Rev. Earl S. Walker served from 1947 to 1952. 
During this pastorate, the Household was organized. 
Through this fund, regular donations by members of 
the congregation are used to give financial assistance 
to members of the congregation in need. 

The Rev. Fred W. Daubenspeck came from Ell- 
wood City in 1952, and served as pastor until his re- 
tirement in 1960. 

In August 1960, the present pastor, the Rev. Bruce 
A. Gibson, began work at St. John’s. Membership is 
growing slowly. The building has been improved by 


the addition of new flooring, carpeting, and a new 
organ. 

In the fall of 1962, St John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Ford City will become part of the Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The spring of 1963 will mark the 35th anniversary 
of the dedication of the present building, the winter 
of 1963 will mark the 75th anniversary of the begin- 
nings of the congregation, and the winter of 1964-1965 
will be the 75th anniversary of the formal organization 
of the congregation, and its incorporation as St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ford City, Pa. 

Mrs. Nicholas Schneider, the oldest living member 
of the congregation, still resides in Ford City and was 
the first organist to serve the congregation. 
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SAINT MARY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By Thomas M. Benner 


St. Mary’s Parish was organized in 1888 under the 
guidance of its first pastor Father Francis X. Kettl. 
St. Mary’s in Ford City began as a mission of Kittan- 
ning. Construction of the first church began in 1888. 
The first Mass was read in this church on February 2, 
1889. The first church was a wooden structure built 
on the site of the present church. The rectory was 
built in 1892. Father Kettl served as pastor from 1888 





St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church (Fourth Avenue 
and Eighth Street). 


to 1894. The second pastor at St. Mary’s was Father 
Benedict Baldauf who served from 1894 to 1940. In 
1900 St. Mary’s cemetery was established. The majes- 
tic Gothic church which graces the town of Ford City 
stands as a lasting memorial to Father Baldauf. The 
cornerstone was laid October 15, 1911, and dedication 
services were held by the Most Reverend Regis Cane- 
vin, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh on November 7, 1915. 

Pastors following Father Baldauf were Father 
Robert Murphy 1940 to 1941. Father Wendel Wuen- 
stel 1941 to 1948, Father Herman Wilhelm 1948 to 
1953, Father Martin O’Toole 1953 to 1956, and Father 
Paul Wiesmann 1956 to the present. 

St. Mary’s Parochial school was built in 1891 and 
the sisters convert was constructed at the same time. 
This school served until 1958 at which time it was 
razed to make way for the new modern school building 
now located beside St. Mary's Church on Fourth 
Avenue. The new school building contains ten fire- 
resistant class rooms and a basement cafeteria. The 
new school cost $372,000 and was dedicated February 
28, 1960 by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Cyril Vogel, then 
Administrator of the Greensburg Diocese. 

The Sisters of Divine Providence teach the pupils 
in the school and live in the convent now located on 
Third Avenue. 





Rev. Paul F. Wiesmann, Pastor of St. Mary's R. C. 
Church. 
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Choir of St. Mary’s R. C. Church (1897). (Left to right): Front Row: J. Krings, J. Zentos, Organist; S. Cramer. 
Second Row: J. Bottlander, J. Erkins, J. Kruetz, C. Krahe, Director; C. Krahe, J. Smith, H. Kamer. Third Row: 
T. Bunky, J. Erkins, W. Krahe, W. Kline, J. Smith, J. Smith, J. Kamer, F. Stricker. 





Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association of St. Mary’s R. C. Church, Branch 1425. (Left to right), Front Row: 

Cecelia Hass, Treas.; Ann Kamer, 2nd Vice Pres.; Regina Kari, Pres.; Laura Ludwick, Past Pres.; Lena Neutrelle, 

Ist Vice Pres.; Marie Petrovsky, Fin. Sec. Back Row: Helen Toussaint, Trustee; Gertrude Swast, Recorder; Caro- 
line Hegar, Trustee; Ann Huett, Ass. Recorder; Dorothy Crawford, Marshall; Elizabeth Janson, Trustee. 
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The eighth grade graduates of St. Mary's R. C. Parochial School 1962 with the Rev. Stephen A. McCarren, Assis- 
tant Pastor. (Left to right), First Row: Kathleen Marich, Ellen Cravener, Barbara Beitler, Judith Lunz, Audrey 
Sweet, Susan Callahan, Mary Blondeaux, Valerie Simmons, Antoinette Yates. Second row: Patrick McArdle, 
Michael Contrael, Carol Hammer, Paul Kellar, John Sperl, Carol Wagner, Chris Wagner, David Bernot, Raymond 
Monnot, Ann Neutrelle. Third row: Mary Ronto, Andrea Kijowski, Renee Wolfe, Cynthia Kijowski, Lesley Jack- 
son, Kathleen Davis, Jane Pepper, Vonna Emminger, Geraldine Contrael. Fourth row: Joseph Mores, William, 
Heinrich, Anna Marie Stanko, Carol McGuire, Rev. Stephen A. McCarren, Linda Labutka, Barbara Spery, Joseph 
Pauline, Thomas Gehringer. 





St. Mary's R. C. Parochial School. 
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Ford City Local No. 14, Labor Day Parade September 7, 1959. (Left to right): H. Terrari, Inter. Rep. Dist. No. 
1; J. Lunz, Dist. No. 1 Pres.; A. Saloum, Local President. 





St. Mary's R. C. Church Old Sisters Convent moved from Fourth Avenue to Eig 
tory (August 1959). 
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hth Street and joined with Rec- 


SAINT MARY’S UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF FORD CITY 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church fulfills the 
religious needs of Catholics of the Byzantine or Greek 
Rite, who themselves or their ancestors came to this 
country from Western Ukraine (Galicia and Subcar- 
pathia) and Slovakia. At the time of the first immigra- 
tion these sections of Europe were provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and many of the new- 





comers continue even today to refer to their home 
country as “Austria”, although it has nothing in com- 
mon with the present Austrian Republic. 

The first Ukrainians came to Ford City soon after 
1890. Their baptisms and marriages are recorded in 
St. Marys Roman Catholic Church since February 
1894. Having settled here and being without a church 


St. Mary's Ukrainian Catholic Church and Rectory (516 Ninth Street). 
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Members and Associates of Holy Name Society of St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church. (Left to right), Front 
Row: George Madzy, Recording Sec.; Very Rev. Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil, Pastor, Anthony Machowsky, President; 
William Sirochman, Treasurer. Second Row: Nick Tullai, Michael Hnatiow, John Hricik, Nick Panchik, Nick 
Fycyk, Nick Hnatiow. Third Row: Joseph Hnatiow, Ellis Bobby, Michael Kotyk, Walter Ball, Ronald Gatchel, 
John Panchik. Fourth Row: Nick Ursiak, Peter Oresick, Joseph Dracz, John Turko, Jr.; Stephen Kellar. Top Row: 

Michael Turko, Joseph Romancheck, Harry Sidora, Michael Barna, Nick Oresick. 





Women of the Congregation of St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church on Mother’s Day 1962, after being guests at 
a supper given in their honor by the men of the Holy Name Society. 
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St. Mary's Ukrainian Catholic Church (1913). 


of their own, they frequented St. Mary’s R. C. Church, 
where Ukrainian priests from Pittsburgh came to cele- 
brate services in their rite, 


Under the direction of the Rev. J. A. Zaklynsky a 
church committee was organized before 1904: Father 
Zaklynsky was elected president and Semen Ball 
secretary. A modest frame structure to serve as 
church was erected on the corner lot of Sixth Avenue 
and Ninth Street, and on October 9, 1904, dedicated 
to God under the patronage of St. Nicholas of Myra. 
This wooden church was later transferred to the lot 
No. 834 on Sixth Avenue. It served then for a number 
of years as an evening and Sabbath school, was later 
sold, repurchased in 1960, and finally dismantled in 
1961. 


The number of parishioners kept increasing, lead. 
ing to the erection of the present church building, 
which was dedicated by Bishop Soter Ortynsky on 
September 17, 1913. The ringing of bells reminded the 
faithful of their beloved home country. They decided 


to add two more bells to their one, which necessitated 
to enlarge and reinforce the two towers. This was 
finally completed in September 1924. 


The present rectory was built in 1908. A church 
basement was dug and completed in 1921. 


The congregation had been affiliated from the very 
beginning with the Catholic Church, the same to which 
their fathers belonged in the Old Country. A part of 
the parishioners decided in 1930 to withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Church and to become a 
church not affiliated with any hierarchy. The unrest 
among the members did great harm to the congre- 
gation. Many left their church and joined permanent- 
ly other Catholic churches in the town. During this 
time a new corporation was formed for holding the 
church property, which was named Ukrainian St. 
Mary's Church. 

Since complete independence did not prove advan- 
tageous, the congregation returned in 1935 to the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, which is repre- 
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Choir of St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church. (Left to right), Front Row: Michael Petroncheck, Conductor; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil, Pastor; Michael Hnatiow, Cantor. Second Row: Nick Tullai, Frank Panchik, 
William Sirochman, Joseph Romancheck, John Hnatiow, John Panchik, Nick Panchik. Third Row: Wallace Pan- 
chik, Peter Meleason, Stephen Hnatiow, John Hricik, Nick Ursiak, Ronald Gatchel, James Vanek. Top Row: Nick 
Sirochman, Michael Panchik, Peter Oresick, John Sirochman, Joseph Dracz, Michael Barna, Sam Panchik, Jr. 


sented at the present time by Metropolitan Ambrose 
Senyshyn, Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Twenty-three priests served the church with the 
title of pastor. Some stayed only a few months, others 
a few years. From among the living priests the fol- 
lowing were in charge of the parish: The Rev. Basil 
Feddish, Ph.D. (1936-1938); Rev. Peter Haniak (1940- 
1943); Very Rev. Msgr. Michael Bochnewich (1943- 
1956), Rev. John Lebedowych (1956-1957). 


The present pastor, the Very Rev. Msgr. Victor J. 
Pospishil, is a native of Vienna (Austria). Having 
been ordained in 1940, he served in World War IT as 
chaplain. He took then postgraduates studies in 
Rome, terminating them with a doctor’s degree in 
canon law and a master’s degree from the Papal In- 
stitute for Oriental Ecclesiastical Studies. He came 


to the United States in May 1950. After having 
worked in Philadelphia, Pa., and in Chesapeake City, 
Md., he was transferred to Ford City on October 22, 
1957, 


During Msgr. Pospishil’s pastorate the following 
projects were carried out: the interior of the church 
was completely redecorated and furnished according 
to the requirements of the Byzantine rite; the rectory 
was remodeled and enlarged; the Hall beneath the 
Church was remodeled and adapted for social gath- 
erings, and a spacious and modern kitchen was in- 
stalled and equipped; the three church bells were 
mechanized and their ringing was made automatic; 
the cemetery in Gilpin Township, acquired in 1906, 
received extensive improvements, which necessitated 
the building of a retaining wall of several hundred 
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Very Rev. Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil, J.C.D., Pastor of 
St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Church. 


feet and of a hardtop road; the property No. 834 on 
Sixth Avenue was repurchased, thereby enlarging the 
lots (836-838) owned by the Church on the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Ninth Street to an area of 75 feet 
by 140 feet. 

All these improvements required an outlay ot 
$90,000.00, and they were possible solely thank to the 
zealous cooperation of all parishioners, especially of 
two organizations: the Apostleship of Prayer for the 
women of the parish, led by Mrs. Catherine Gribik, 
Mrs. Mary Turko and Mrs. Mary Baum, and the Holy 
Name Society for men, with Tony Machowsky as 
President. It is the considerate policy of these organi- 
zations not to take over the execution of activities of 
the congregation, but only to spearhead them, acting 
thereby as efficient stimulants in every church under- 
taking. 

Monsignor Pospishil has been aided in his work by 
Mr. Michael Hnatiow, who for over thirty years is as 





First Holy Communion Picture of Ukrainian Catholic Church 1962. Lois Opalka, Kathy Panchik, Anne Panchik, 

Christine Buriak, Janet Oresick, Susan Mikula, Lisa Kotyk, Margaret Johnson, Richard Panchik, Thomas Tullai, 

Jerome Dracz, Mark Oresick, Nancy Odrechowsky, Joseph Kulick, Peter Meleason, Joseph Oliver, John Oliver, 

George Anthony, Timothy Turko, Kathy Carpenter, ely DOE James Sidora, Kenneth Madzy, Theodore 
otnyk. 
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Michael Petroncheck, Instrumental Music Teacher and 
Band Instructor of Ford City High School; Director 
of St. Mary’s Ukrainian Church Choir. 


Cantor in charge of the congregational singing. An- 
other member of the congregation, Mr. Michael Petron- 
check, has as conductor reorganized the church choir 
composed of men, which has shown in its short activity 
great promises for the future. 

Monsignor Pospishil continues to contribute to the 
study of the law of the Eastern Churches with articles 
in periodicals and with works on the codification of 
various parts of the Oriental canon law. Since his 
coming to this country he has published five books, 
three during his stay in Ford City. For his endeavors 
in the field of church law he was honored by Pope 
John XXIII in 1960 with the title of Private Papal 
Chamberlain. 

The congregation of St. Mary’s and St. Nicholas’ 
Ukrainian Catholic Church of Ford City is an example 
of possibilities open to a small number of faithful, 
who are guided by zeal for the glory of God and a 
spirit of unity and cooperation in the activities of their 
church. 





St. Mary's Ukrainian Catholic Cemetery in Gilpin Township. 
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Ford City P.R.R. Freight Station (Razed March 10, 1957). 
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Little League Baseball Team with Mgr. M. Sperl on V.F.W. Ball Field (1951). 
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EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF FORD CITY 





Dr. Willis Baum, Superintendent of Ford City Union 
School District. 


From the beginning our town has been very much 
interested in the education of its people. Ford City 
became an independent school district in 1889. In 
that year a building was constructed at Sixth Street 
and Sixth Avenue which was used until 1909. Before 
this, school had been conducted in a building on 
Third Avenue near the pottery. 

The first school board included John Campbell, 
Curt M. Long, Benjamin Oswald, David Jones, 
P. H. Waugaman, and R. W. McCutcheon. Samuel 
Schail was the first teacher in the new building. 


Prof. Patton became principal in 1890, followed 
by James J. Palmer, Edward T. Daugherty, and 
Charles M. McNaughton. By 1907 a four year high 
school had been established and W. W. Irwin became 
the supervising principal. 

The town was growing and so the need of a new 
school building became very evident. The present 
junior-senior high school building was dedicated in 
October, 1909. At that time many people thought 
all the space in the new building would never be 


needed and called it “The White Elephant,” but 
before many years additions had to be made. 


Mr. Irwin was succeeded by R. D. Welch in 1920. 
In 1921 Ford City became a third class school district 
and Mr. Welch, a superintendent, with Mr. A. D. 
Paterson as high school principal. 


The school population continued to grow, and 
more room was needed to provide adequate instruc- 
tion. Temporary rooms were added and then a new 
wing on Eleventh Street was completed in 1922. 


Mr. J. D. Anderson followed Mr. Paterson as high 
school principal; and when he left to take a position in 
Kittanning, Mr. P. N. Marsh, who had been a science 
teacher in the high school since 1920, became princi- 
pal in 1927. Supt. Welch left Ford City in 1928 to 
become superintendent of Greenville Schools, and 
Mr. Q. G. Vincent became the Superintendent of 
Ford City Schools. 


Again it became evident that our space was in- 
adequate and so the present elementary building of 
15 rooms on Fourth Avenue was erected in 1929, Miss 
Estelle Butler was appointed principal of the new 
building. 


Through the untiring efforts of Supt. Vincent and 
Prin. Marsh, Ford City Schools were on the upward 
march toward their goal of making our school the 
best of its size in Western Pennsylvania. Many things 
were being done toward that end in addition to the 
construction of a new building. A junior high school 
was organized to improve the learning of Ford City 
students. The enrollment in 1929 reached new heights. 
The elementary, now made up of grades one through 
six, had an enrollment of 790; the junior high school, 
grades 7, 8, and 9, had 431 enrolled; and the senior 
high, grades 10, 11, and 12, had 350 or a total of 1,571 
with 22 elementary and 28 high school teachers, 


Improvements were made to the library, a kitchen 
was equipped, a sewing room arranged, and an art 
room established. New courses in cooking, sewing, 
wood work, and mechanical drawing were made avail- 
able to the students. A guidance teacher was em- 
ployed to assist pupils in choosing their life’s work. 
A school paper, “The Reflector,” was published by the 
students of the junior-senior high school. 
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High School Building on Fourth Avenue 





Elementary School Building on Fourth Avenue. 
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Yes, truly 1929 was a year marking noted progress 
in Ford City Schools, for Ford City High School be- 
came accredited by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
an honor which has been maintained ever since, the 
last evaluation being made in April of 1960. 

As the school population grew, the original gym- 
nasium became completely inadequate and so a new 
gymnasium was added to the building in 1934. Phy- 
sical education for girls in the original and for boys 
in the new building could be better conducted and 
many more intramural games with a greater pupil 
participation were made possible. The gym was now 
large enough to hold the large crowds interested in 
basketball which had become the outstanding sport 
in Ford City. Ford City has won 28 sectional 
championships. 

In 1950 Mr. Vincent retired and Mr. Marsh, the 
high school principal, became the superintendent. 
Mr. Raymond Miller, who had been a high school 
mathematics teacher, coming to Ford City in 1929, 
became high school principal and holds that position 
at present. 

Through the years our neighboring districts had 
been sending their high school pupils to Ford City on 
a tuition basis. Through the efforts of many people, 
especially Mr. Marsh, these districts were brought 
together into one larger unit. The Ford City Union 
School District, made up of Ford City Borough, Man- 
orville Borough, Ford Cliff Borough, and Manor 
Township, was established in 1954. The pupils of 
Bethel and Burrell Townships and Cadogan attend 
Ford City Junior-Senior High School, their districts 
paying their tuition. 


Mr. Marsh, now deceased, retired in 1956 and 
Willis A. Baum, who had been a Ford City High 
School teacher and then elementary principal, became 
superintendent. Mr. James Davis, former football 
coach and high school teacher in Ford City, was 
chosen as elementary principal for the Ford City 
Union District. 


In order to have more space and provide better 
advantages for the education of Ford City youth, an- 
other wing was added to the high school building 
and was ready for use in September, 1959. This re- 
leased rooms for use by the elementary pupils which 
had been used by junior high school pupils in the ele- 
mentary building. The junior high school pupils could 
now all be placed in one area of the building, thus 
providing a greater efficiency on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. The new wing includes a kitchen 
and dining room, making possible the operation of a 
cafeteria. Other rooms in this wing are for music, 
art, home economics, mechanical drawing, and shop 
work. 


In 1961 for the first time Ford City had a junior 
high school principal. Mr. Charles Gregory, a mathe- 
matics teacher in high school, became the new princi- 


pal. 


Ford City has always been interested in developing 
the talents and varied abilities of its pupils. This has 
been done by providing not only required courses but 
in giving opportunities for student participation 
through a varied activities program. An even enlarg- 
ing club program gives more pupils a chance to be 
active in school life. A school paper and a year book 





A Public School Class of 1917. 
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Eighth Grade Class 1913-14 with teacher Mrs. O. Hammond. 





The third class in the new Public School Building on Fourth Avenue (1909-10) with teacher Miss Kendig. 
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High School Juniors and Seniors of 1915. 
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Raymond E. Miller, Senior High School Principal. 


have been published during much of the school’s later 
history. The present publications are “The Glassip” 
and “Trireme.” 


Miss Margaret Colonna (now Mrs. Steinmetz) and 
her brother began teaching instrumental music to both 
elementary and high school pupils in 1935 and a band 
was organized. The band proudly wore its first uni- 
forms, consisting of caps and capes, in parade in 1937. 
The band has been very active since that beginning. 
Choral and art groups provide another means whereby 
Ford City students have a chance to develop their 
talents. 


A student council was organized in 1950 and had 
provided training in democratic living for the pupils, 
as well as rendering a real service to the school. 
Largely through its efforts a foreign exchange student 
has been attending Ford City High for the past two 
years, Mary Singenidou from Greece and Marguerite 
O’Connor from Argentina. This has proved to be a 
wonderful experience for the school and the entire 
community. The annual “Snowball” is sponsored by 
this group, as well as assemblies and other social 
activities for the school. 


An ever increasing number of Ford City graduates 
are continuing their education in colleges and univer- 
sities, business and trade schools, and schools of 
nursing. The guidance department renders valuable 


Charles E. Gregory, Junior High School Principal. 


assistance in helping students decide the field in which 
they are best suited, in securing available scholarships, 
and in choosing schools and colleges where training 
can best be received. Ford City is proud of the re- 
cord its students have made and are making in schools 
of higher learning and the way they have taken their 
place in today’s world. 


Through the years Ford City has had many of its 
outstanding citizens willing to give many years of 
service to Ford City youth by serving on the Board 
of Education. Such men as Dr. A. E. Bower, John 
Shearer, John Sekinger, Ferdinand Reisgen, W. L. 
Brookhouser, W. G. Watson, W. E. Carberry, Julius 
Steiner, Dr. W. A. Frederick, John McIntosh, Dr. A. 
R. Pechan, and many others will long be remembered 
for the contributions they have made toward the ad- 
vancement of education in Ford City. 


The present Board of Education includes Dr. W. 
T. Allison, Dr. Ted Rupert, William Thornton, Harold 
Waugaman, James E. Witchell, Samuel Yount, and 
Stanley Gladysiewski. Earl Artman, a non-member, 
is treasurer, and Margaret Mongavin, also a non- 
member, is secretary. Miss Mongavin has been secre- 
tary to the superintendent since 1931 and secretary of 
the board since 1934. 


The school enrollment for 1961-62 term includes 
1,132 in the elementary grades, 778 in junior high, 626 
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being resident and 152 non-resident, and in senior 


high 627, 506 of which are resident and 121 non- 
resident. 


There are 38 elementary and 48 high school 
teachers, 2 nurses, 1 dental hygienist, 1 superintendent, 


and 3 principals at present in Ford City Public 
Schools. 


The staff of Ford City High School for the 1961-62 
term includes Willis A. Baum, superintendent, Ray- 
mond E. Miller, senior high principal, C. E. Gregory, 
junior high principal, James E. Davis, elementary 
principal, Margaret Mongavin, secretary to superin- 
tendent, Gelinda Kerr, secretary, Gertrude Kettl, secre- 
tary to senior high principal, Sally Ritchey, senior high 
office clerk, Gail Guthrie, secretary to junior high 
principal, Mary E. Winter, secretary to elementary 
principal. 

Members of the faculty of the high school include 
Robert Adams, J. Stephen Anderson, Margaret Aubrey, 
Sara E. Baker, Merle A. Barger, Estelle Beckwith, L. 
A. Buyers, Paul Caruso, Victor Caruso, John Christy, 
and Margaret Claypool. Elizabeth Cogley, John Con- 
ley, Brenda L. Davis, Henry Dietz, Thomas Dongilla, 
John Englert, Harold M. Fruehan, Beverly Gaudelli, 
Chester Gurski, Margianne Guzan, Charlotte Jewart, 


Daryl L. Johnson, Mary V. Klingensmith, Richard L. 
James E. Davis, Elementary School Principal. Learn, Lee Ann Lilly, Margaret Maxeiner, Gloria J. 








Remodeling of High School Auditorium on Fifth Avenue (Summer 1962). 
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McCleary, Josephine Myers, Sue Myers, Martha Pain- 
ter, Michael Petronchek, James J. Petrunyak, Kath- 
erine S. Pliscof, Jessie Rhines, Hubert Rupert, Stanley 
Scanlon, Mildred Schall, C. T. Shakley, Richard L. 
Smith, H. L. Sowers, Harriet Stapleton, Marie Stitt, 
Edna Tylinski, Glenna Wood, Joyce Zahradnik, Mar- 
ian Costanza, M. E. Thompson, James L. Duffman, 
and Kenneth Mechling. 

Members of the faculty of Ford City Elementary 
include Daryl C. Allegretti, Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 
Helen Benner, Roberta Bruner, Dorothy Bryan, Janice 
Garzotto, Beulah Heymers, Carol Petrunyak, Lillian 
Reichart, Nancy D. Swanhart, Edna Thompson, Mary 
Wallace, Marion Weaver, Madge Weber, Ardena 
Wolfe. 

Members of the faculty of Manorville Elementary 
include Nathel Byron and Helen King. 


Members of the faculty of Ford Cliff Elementary 
include Rowena Bouch, Henrietta Dietz, Nancy W. 
Graff, and John G. Renaldo. 

Members of the faculty of Bellwood Elementary 
include Geraldine Rosenberger, Margaret Shaffer, 
Esther Weaver, and Ruth Whittaker. 

Members of the faculty of Garretts Run Elemen- 
tary include Edith Fruehan, Alta H. Hogg, Annie 
McMaster, Martha Schall, Marian Stroud, and Wilbur 
M. Swanhart. 

Members of the faculty of Pleasant View Elemen- 
tary include Rosina J. Anderson, Jessie Angehr, Sarah 
Ann Davis, Mary O. Kelly, Mildred Livengood, Pat- 
ricia Ann Pepper, and Elsie Ward. 

Members of the Health Service include Marilen 


Bowser, Marian Hileman, Claire Schaffer, James F. 
Allison, Thomas V. McKee, and M. D. Fiscus. 





National Guard, Co. “C” Parade July 1, 1958. 
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THE FORD CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Jane Sheldon, Borough Librarian 


Although the idea of a Library had its conception 
in the mind of Captain John B. Ford when he allotted 
ground and a building for it, nothing was done to 
further plans until the year of 1944. 


At that time, Mrs. Rose Faulx, with an open letter 
to the newspaper, sparked the idea again, and in 
December, 1944, an open meeting was held in the 
Ford City High School, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Ford City, Pa. This meeting resulted in plans 
for a Library Fund canvass to raise a minimum of 
$10,000, to provide books, housing and materials for 
the projected library. Mr. John Fisher was chairman 
of the meeting and committees were formed for can- 
vassing the town, a building committee, and a special 
committee to meet with Ford City Council in regard 
to Financial matters of the future. 


On June 19, 1945, a special ballot was presented to 
the citizens of Ford City, asking them to vote for or 
against supporting the Library with a one-half mill 
tax. The people responded with an overwhelming 
vote of 888 for the measure, with only 277 voting 
against. 

With money coming in from the towns people, 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company made a contri- 
bution of $2,500, the Eljer Pottery gave $500, the 
Kiwanis Club gave $800, and one of the final gifts to 
put the fund over the top was from Ford City Eagles, 
who donated $615, receipts of a special Library Fund 
drive held within their own Lodge. 

Books were donated by the people of Ford City 
and surrounding areas, and in April of 1946 Mrs. M. 
R. Sheldon was appointed Librarian. She, with the 





Ford City Public Library on Ford Street. 
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help of Paul S. Allen, Library consultant, began the 
cataloguing and processing of these books, and of 
newly purchased volumes, preparatory to the opening 
of the Library. 


On August 26, 1946, the doors were opened to the 
public. The Library at that time was housed in a 
room in the Ford City Elementary School building. 
The Library opened with nearly 4,000 volumes and 
averaged a circulation of 75 books daily for the first 
fifty days. At the end of the first year there were 
4,955 books in the Library, and the circulation for the 
year had reached 19,150. 


In June 1949 the Library was moved to its present 
location, 305 Ford Street. Each year has shown an 
increase in membership, books accessions, and in cir- 
culation. At the end of ten years there were 11,260 
books in the Library, there had been 205,000 books 
circulated in the 10 year period, 3,115 members en- 
rolled and some 40,000 reference questions answered. 


In 1961, the last year for which annual figures are 
available, the Library continued to show progress. 
There was a circulation of 50,888 books and magazines 
for one year period, 894 new books were added to the 
stacks, and memberships increased daily. The Library 
now has 13,479 books, dealing with almost any subject 
in the world, and has borrowing privileges from larger 
libraries in the state. The Library may well be con- 


sidered one of the focal places of our community in 
civic and cultural aspects. 

The Library is governed by a board of directors, 
appointed by Council, and by the Constitution of the 
Library, drafted at the conception of the Library. 

There have been three Librarians in the history 
of the Library: Mrs. M. R. Sheldon, who served from 
1946 to 1950, retiring because of illness, died April, 
1951; Mrs. Nelson (Maude) Armstrong, who served as 
assistant to Mrs. Ethel Sheldon, retired in 1955, be- 
cause of illness. The present librarian, Mrs. Donald 
(Jane) Sheldon, appointed in 1950 as assistant to Mrs. 
Armstrong, was made full librarian in 1955. She is 
assisted by Mrs. Vern (Kathleen) Stepp, who was ap- 
pointed in 1955. 

During the years, the Friends of the Library have 
been very helpful in many ways. The Lions Club of 
Ford City has made many donations of time and 
money, and the Kiwanis Club continues to be helpful 
in many ways. Other service clubs, too, in the com- 
munity have made generous donations. 

A custom that has grown over the years is the 
practice of placing memorial books in the Library for 
loved ones who have died. It is the hope of the 
Library Board and the Library personnel, that soon 
there will be a new Library building, with a room 
that will be just for memorial books, so that they will 
have a permanent and lasting home. 





Ford City (between Ninth and Eleventh Street) around 1910. (Left foreground Old Shooting Hall; right Holy 
Trinity Church). 
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MUSIC IN FORD CITY 
By Michael Petroncheck 


We hear much today of the new “togetherness”, 
and of its importance in building a wholesome family 
life. Actually “togetherness” is nothing new to the 
countless families who have joined in band music as 
an activity. These happy groups have long thrilled 
to the excitement, fun and deep satisfaction of playing 
music together as a family unit. It was back in the 


early nineteen hundreds that bands in Ford City flour- 


ished in every organization. 

Almost all of the social and beneficial societies of 
Ford City had some sort of a musical group that per- 
formed for their pleasure and for the public. Men 
such as Jacob (Jake) Ortman, Enrico Colonna, John 
Novak, Senior and Junior, and Ernie Enterline were 
the teachers and conductors who inspired and formed 
bands in the Ukrainian, Polish, Slovak, and German 
societies. 

Mr. Enrico Colonna organized the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company band in Ford City in Nineteen Twenty 
One. Before coming to Ford City he had conducted 
bands in New York, Philadelphia and Harrisburg and 
had traveled around the world playing in various 
musical organizations. 


Bands in the Nineteen Hundreds were small 
groups, and as teachers became available, the organi- 
zation grew into larger units. Ford City was known 
throughout the County as a town with many good 
bands. One of the favorite small bands in Ford City 
was the German Band. This band would play at 
different functions held in Ford City just for the love 
of playing their instruments and having a good time. 
Many fine vocal groups were also formed along with 
the German Band, and many wonderful times or com- 
munity spirit and the “togetherness” was had by all 
who participated. 

After World War II, with the new industrial 
growth and lack of leisure time for the men, band 
music was developing and spreading into the schools 
of United States. 

It was at this time, about Nineteen Twenty Seven, 
that the school of Ford City formed a school band 
made up of musicians who had been taking private 
instruction. The first conductor of this school band 
was Miss Louise Ball. Some of the personnel of this 
band were as follows: Ben Gladys—Trombone, Lloyd 
McGuire—Saxophone, Margaret Colonna—Baritone, 





Ford City German Band 1896. 
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German Band (1897). Standing: Joseph Weber, Matt Wagner, Albert Graff, George Boylstein, Aug. Schubert. 
Sitting: Joseph Hahn, T. Kracht, Charles Vent, Albert Kutch, Lawrence Gross, Weber, Albert Gessner, Aug. Vent, 
Aug. Reitler. 





Ford City’s First Organized Orchestra (1900). 
(Left to right): Albert Kutch, Theodore Kracht, Charles Vent, Lawrence Gross, Martin Gross, August Vent. 
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‘op Row: Miss Colonna, Director: Lewis Poundstone, Sally Willits, Helen Arner, 
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Ford City School Band 1939. 





Ford City School Band 1960 with Michael Petroncheck, Director. 
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Enrico Colonna, Sr. 


John Simmons—Trumpet, Marvin Carberry—Clarinet, 
Joshue Micheaux—Clarinet, Rocco Serraro—Trumpet, 
John Petronchek—Trumpet. 

This was a stepping stone for the future bands in 
Ford City High School. Realizing that music is intel- 
lectual as well as emotional, and providing a healthy 
discipline for the young mind, the school administra- 
tors and public opinion supported the High School 
Bands and Orchestras. 

In the comparatively short time that instrumental 
music instruction has been a part of the school pro- 
gram, it has achieved some remarkable results. Great 
number of students are studying and playing instru- 
ments in the school music program. Miss Margaret 
Colonna (Mrs. Steinmetz) was the first hired teacher 
who taught instrumental music and band on a full 
scale at Ford City High School, in Nineteen Thirty- 
Seven. With the help of her brother James V. Col- 
onna, the membership in the band numbered any- 
where from 50 to 80 members. Instrumental instruc- 
tion was taught to the students and band rehearsals 
where held regularly during the week. 

As the music band program grew in the Ford City 
School, so did the number of students studying instru- 
ments. The High School Band of today participates 
in all of the school and community functions. Instruc- 
tion today in the Ford City Union School are free of 


charge; the only requirement being that the student 
obtain an instrument. The larger instruments are 
bought by the School Board. Students meet one day 
a week for a lesson, and band rehearsals are held 
during the week on scheduled school time. 


Mr. George Kyle and Miss Lola Bevington were 
former conductors and teachers of the Ford City High 
School Band. At the present time Mr. Michael Pet- 
ronchek, a graduate of Indiana State Teachers College 
and Pennsylvania State University, is the conductor 
and teacher in the school. 


In the last ten to fifteen years a great modernization 
came about that had a great deal of influence in 
music. This was the manufacturing of Hi Fi phono- 
graphs. As people began to listen to music, the in- 
dustry further developed its musical apparatus to what 
we know as stereophonic music. With these two in- 
novations, band, orchestra and vocal music suddenly 
took on a new growth in our homes and schools. 


As a finale to this history of band music in Ford 
City, might we add that almost every community in 
the United States has a high school band. The study 
of music does far more for a child than the primary 
joy of participating in a musical activity. It develops 
the qualities of patience, perseverance, memory train- 
ing, mental and physical deftness, and agility. 





The Vent Brothers (August - 17 years, Charles - 15 
years). (Members of the Little German Band of Ford 
City. Performed at local parades, Election Rallies, and 
civic events, including the dedication of Captain Ford’s 
Memorial at Ford City Park in 1891). 
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THE FORD CITY YOUTH RECREATION ORGANIZATION 
By James S. Minteer and Jack Paffrath 


On February 24, 1944, a community meeting was 
held in the interests of a recreation program for the 
young people. Twenty people, representatives of 
churches, organizations and industries, were present, 
with Mr. Joseph Kamer presiding. 


A committee was chosen, namely, Mr. Carlesi, 
Rev. Bair, Rev. Wuenstal, Rev. M. R. Sheldon and 
Capt. Churchill, to obtain a speaker for a later meet- 
ing to plan organization. At this meeting, March 14, 
1944, when a speaker from the Pittsburgh Recreational 
Department was present, Mr. Joseph Kamer was voted 


permanent chairman of the Board of Recreation. A 
committee was appointed to get advice and help from 
the School Board. 


The School Board granted the use of the small gym 
for weekly dances with music either from records, or 
on occasion, by an orchestra, donated by the Musicians 
Union from a fund set aside for this purpose. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company generously 
allowed the use of their ground for the Seventh Ave. 
playground, and the iron fence to surround it. The 
Eljer Pottery contributed for the rest rooms, free of 
charge and various gifts of money were received for 
the purchase of swings, slides and other play equip- 
ment. 

The business men responded very liberally to the 
need for money to finance the program, which in- 
cluded supervisors of the playground for the summer 
months, 





Ford City Baseball Team 1908. (Left to right): Sitting on floor: Ray Keller, Henry Sellers, Fred Clever. Second 
Row: Bill Sellers, John Sellers, F. Kunsleman, Clyde Helm, Jim Helm. Third Row: Pete Davis, Robert Pepper, 
Robert Keller (Manager), Smily Colwell, Stewart Artman. 
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After the first year, Council of Ford City Borough 
voted an appropriation of $1,000 annually for the 
playground program. A second playground in the 
southern end of town was created through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Diblos, who gave the ground. Boulder 
Park, on Sixth Avenue was also to be used for baseball, 
football, etc. Six Little League Baseball teams, spon- 
sored by local organizations, were formed, and are 
still very active. 


Early in the Forties, it became apparent that some 
sort of outside recreation was desirable for the teen- 
agers of our town. Under the supervision of Rev. and 
Mrs. James Bair of the Manor Church, a group of 
these teenagers began to formulate a plan to provide 
this entertainment. It was decided to hold a weekly 
dance which would be open to all Ford City teen- 
agers. The High School Authorities cooperated by 
permitting the group to use the High School gym- 
nasium for these affairs. 


The group selected from among themselves  offi- 
cers, who were to manage the organization, making 
all arrangements and most of all to maintain the dis- 
cipline of the group. The individual who was chosen 
to originally lead the organization was Layden Wills. 
Layden, although physically unable to participate 
actively in the recreational portion of the organization, 
was the main driving force behind the success of the 
plan. He was always the first to arrive, the last to 
leave, and in between continually promoted the at- 
mosphere of friendship. 


Membership to the organization was gained 
through the payment of a small annual fee, profits 
from which were used to defray the cost of hiring a 
“disk jockey” who provided the necessary musical 
entertainment. The group was financially self-sup- 
porting, sometimes even showing a small surplus. 

After several years of operation under the adult 
supervision of Rev. and Mrs. Bair, Rev. Bair moved 
from Ford City. The vacancy thus created was filled 
by Mrs. Rose Faulx and Mr. William Kracht under 
whose care the program continued to provide the 
much needed recreation for our youth. 

In 1945, the dances at the gym were chaperoned 
by, and were in charge of, Mrs. Rose Faulx and Mr. 
William Kracht. Joseph Frick, Jr. and Mr. William 
Walker, acted as police at the affairs. A small month- 
ly fee was charged, and the young people had to 
check in and out. 

The Teen dances had officers, and in 1950, the 
organization lost their president, Laydon Wills, a fine 
young man, who though unable to participate phy- 
sically in the movement, was never-the-less, a tireless 
worker, and who enjoyed seeing others happy. In 
November, 1950, the young people donated $500.00 
to a building fund for a new Library building, in 
Laydon Wills memory. Mrs. Faulx, Mr. Kracht and 
Mr. Frick continued supervision of the dances until 
1957-58, when they were held at the Union Building, 
under supervision of Mr. John Slagle. At the present 
time, they are being held in the Ford City Armory, 
under the supervision of Mr. John Slagle. 


THE ANNUAL COMMUNITY PICNIC 
By Cyril (Moe) Wells 


The Ford City Community Picnic was originated 
through the concerted efforts of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Local No. 14 Glass Workers Union 
and all other organizations and Churches, whose re- 
presentatives were sent to the first meeting which was 
held on April 6, 1952 in the Union Hall on Third 
Avenue. 

The first Community Picnic was held June 28, 1952 
at Kennywood Park in Pittsburgh and has been an 
annual event up until the present time. 

The picnic is governed by the Steering Committee, 
which is made up of a General Chairman and his Vice 
Chairman. There is also a chairman and a vice chair- 
man of all the different committees which include the 
following: Finance, Sports, Publicity, Program, Re- 


freshment, Dance, Ticket, Transportation, Prizes and 
Games. Mr. Pat McGuire, at that time in charge of 
public relations for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, was the first General Chairman of the Steering 
Committee. Mr. Cyril (Moe) Wells, Local No. 14 
Glassworkers Union representative, is the present 
General Chairman. 


The picnic is financed by donations from churches, 
industries, unions, business establishments, merchants, 
individuals and other organizations in the Ford City 
area. This money is used to purchase prizes which 
are given away at the picnic to the lucky ticket holders, 
free refreshments and amusement tickets for all 
children up to and including the eighth grade in all 
schools in the Ford City Union School District, sub- 
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Committee Members for Ford City’s Community Picnic are pictured on a visit to Kennywood Park, site of the an- 

nual event, to make plans for the July 21, 1962. (Left to right): Nick Panchik, Robert Orton, Robert Smith, Al 

Brumbaugh, Mike Turko, Robert Beuth, Richard Wintgens, Moe Wells, Tom Armstrong, George Varholla, Richard 
Moore. 


sidation of part of the cost of transporting all these 
people to and from the picnic, and free refreshments, 
transportation, and amusement tickets for our un- 
employed families. 

Transportation for the picnic from 1952 to 1959 was 
by a special train which was chartered from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. In 1959 the railroad discontinued 
to offer such service. From then on we have been 


chartering busses, on the average 30. 


For the first picnic back in 1952 there were sold 
$2,321.80 worth of amusement tickets. For the picnic 
last year in 1961 were sold $4,790.50 worth of amuse- 
ment tickets. Every year our picnic has been bigger 
and better organized, and with God’s help and, of 
course, a little money from our dear friends in the 
Ford City Area, we hope we can do as well this year 


and the years to come. 
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THE GIRL SCOUTS OF FORD CITY 


The first troop of Girl Scouts in Ford City was 
formed October 1925, with Miss Myrtle Say (Mrs. 
Scott Hetrick) the first leader (captain). Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Best (Mrs. Roy Allshouse) the first co-leader 
(lieutenant). They met at the Appleby Manor Church 
with the Ladies Aid as their sponsors. There were 20 
girls in the troop with age range from 12 to 18. They 
were known as Troop No. 1. They had 4 lot of fun 
working on their advancement requirements. They 
did a lot of camping on the Lunz farm, Ford City R. 
D. No. 3. Troop activities were continued with Miss 
Dora Klingensmith (Mrs. Ira Shotts) as captain. The 
troop had to disband due to lack of leadership. 


September 1931 Scouting was revived under the 
leadership of Miss Mattie Woodard (Mrs. Paul 


Painter). They met at the Gas Office for a while then 
they moved to the Methodist Church in Ford City. 23 
girls belong to this troop. They were known as troop 
No. 2. They had fun working on their advancement re- 
quirements. They did a lot of camping at Limestone, 
Pa. This troop moved to having an Association to 
back them. The Association was composed of inter- 
ested women that helped the girls. The first President 
of this group was Mrs. H. Humes. This was the be- 
ginning of what we have today. The Keystone Girl 
Scout Council with an office in Kittanning and a full 
time Executive director. The first president of this 
group was Mrs. E. Stiener of Ford City, Pa. Girl 
Scouts in this area total 350 girls. They camp at the 
council property known as Camp Blaine, at West 
Winfield, Pa. 





Troop 1 at J. Lunz Camp, R. D. No. 3 (1925). 
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On picture: Annete Vojna, Joanne Stanko, Marion Turko, Debbie Mitchell, Helen Voj isti 

: ; ; : jna, Christine Kamer, Kath 
Hankey, Nicolette Turko, Nancy Kasun, Marsha Kettl, Jackie Faulx, Jean Apple, Rosemary Slovensky, Elaine 
Pivarnik, Mary Tedeski, Mrs. E. Vojna, Brenda Cujas, Mary Ann Beno, Debbie Humphries, Gail Heilman. 





On picture: Valorie Simmons, Carol Hammer, Paula Bernot, Kathy Ball, Mrs. Donald Lang, Mrs. Ted Stanko, 

Mrs. Richard Reitler, Mary Ronto, Wanda Klaput, Carol Mikula, Andrea Johns, Sally Madzy, Lesley Jackson, 

Jane Pepper, Linda Labutka, JoAnn Krukar, Barbara Reitler, Mrs. Andy Johns, Anna Marie Stanko, Margaret 
Dietz, Susa Callahan, Carol McGuire, Cynthia Kijowski. 
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On picture: Linda Valek, Carol Ondo, Patty Ball and Linda Stivason (seated, from left) are front row spectators 

as Jane Reitler, a registered nurse, gives Marla Boyd instruction in first aid at Girl Scout day camp. Also in the 

audience here are (standing, from left) Karen Boyd, Donna Krukar, Sandy Meleason, Janice Ondrusek, Debbie 

Lefchik, Diane Ondrusek, Crissy Brauers, Mary Panchik, Janice Hileman, Carol Szymanski, Donna Ball, Joan 
Ondrusek and (back row) Mrs. Jean Valek, leader; and Mrs. Joan Boyd, assistant leader. 
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On picture: Christine Stouffer, Elisabeth Stouffer, Anne Stouffer, Alice Rupert, Mary Rupert, Mildred Brum- 

baugh, Melda Klingensmith, Beulah Heigly, Tersa Lockhart, Dora Klingensmith, Leona Klingensmith, Alma 

Klingensmith, Dorothy Stivason, Olive Dilly, Thelma Dilly, Isobel Hartman, Jean Myers, Blanche Huston, Ida 
McGuire, Ethel Wolfe. 


BASEBALL IN FORD CITY 
By Marvin W. Carberry 


No history of Ford City would be complete without 
mention of the then greatest outdoor pastime, baseball. 
Around the turn of the century, and for several decades 
thereafter, baseball teams were usually sponsored and 
supported by industries in the town of their origin. It 
was possible, and occurred in many instances, that ball 
players could earn more money playing for semi-pro 
“town” teams than playing in the Big Leagues. This 
was especially true in the Western and North-Central 
sections of Pennsylvania: Oil City, Bradford, Lock 
Haven, and DuBois districts, where oil and timber 
money was plentiful at that time. 

As a result of these circumstances, a fast, well- 
played brand of baseball was played in Western 


Pennsylvania during these years, altogether compar- 
able to that being played in the Leagues at that time. 
Ford City was no exception and many fine players 
performed and outstanding teams were fielded in Ford 
City in this era. One of the finest of these teams com- 
posed of local men was the F.C.A. team of the year 
1905. 


Although other sponsors fielded teams, the “town” 
team was usually supported by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, who supplied the ball park and finan- 
cial backing to a great extent. Competition for out- 
standing players was keen and jobs and other in- 
centives were held out to attract the best possible 
talent available. Only the best teams were scheduled 
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CAmp,. 


Ford City Baseball Team: Bill Davies, Jack Gobert, Bill Moore, Andy Sheridon, Jake Moore, Tom Duncan, 
Harry Selkreg, Henry Holly, W. Powell, Tony Ribn, Sam Davies. 


as opposition, such as the Pittsburgh Collegians, who 
played a hard-fought brand of baseball against the 
local teams. Also the Pittsburgh Pirates, Butler Steel 
and other teams of top notch calibre. 

In later years the Homestead Grays, an outstanding 
colored team, played various games in Ford City. 
Many of them were of Big League caliber, had it not 
been for the color line then drawn in the Leagues. Josh 
Gibson, their catcher, was probably as good as any 
player then performing--anywhere. 

Although sponsored baseball for youth, such as 
Little Leagues, Connie Mack, etc., was not in effect, 
the boys had many diamonds on the various vacant 
lots around town. Equipment was sometimes a pro- 
blem but the boys could usually come up with enough 
for their games of “Roundies”. Nailed, taped bats and 
sometimes a nickel rocket baseball, but enough for 
the purpose. Recovered foul balls and broken bats 
from the grownups’ games helped replenish the supply. 

Space would not permit and it would be unfair to 
try and name all the outstanding players who played 
for Ford City but some of the best were: 

Ossie Schreckengost, who later was Rube Waddell’s 
catcher with the Philadephia Athletics. Bob Pepper, 


of Ford Cliff, who was with the same team. Fritz 
Scheeren, who played with the Pittsburgh Pirates. Lee 
Mcllwain, Jay Swigart, and later Tom Stivason were 
outstanding pitchers. 


The participant interest in local baseball probably 
reached the peak in the 1920’s when among the fine 
teams playing in Ford City in addition to the PPG 
sponsored team were the Kentucky All-Stars, a local 
colored team, the C. U. Sokols and the National Sokols. 
There were many fine players on these teams and the 
late “Rastus” Szymanski was the “Home Run” King of 
that era. 


With the advent of better roads and cars and in- 
creasing choice of leisure activities, baseball as an 
adult participant sport on the amateur “town team” 
basis has become almost passe. Many still living in 
Ford City remember playing and watching many fine 
games when this was not the case, and the rule for 
Saturday afternoons, was a good rousing baseball 
game with a double header on the Fourth of July. 
Life in many aspects seemed much less complex 
then and baseball was certainly one of the simplest, 
purest pleasures enjoyed in those days. 
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SERVICE TO OUR FELLOWMAN 


THE FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, AERIE 606 OF FORD CITY 





Ford City Aerie 606 Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
instituted by State President Jesse Hedrick on Febru- 
ary 4, 1904 with 76 charter members, only 17 years 
after Ford City became a borough. 


David A. Goldman, a member of New Kensington 
Aerie 533 began organizing the Ford City Aerie in 
the late months of 1903 and during January, 1904. 
Goldman was named junior past president when the 
aerie was organized. 

Other officers installed at the time were N. F. 
Schrecengost, president; W. N. Bowser, vice-president; 
C. T. Keller, chaplain; J. M. Curren, conductor; S. C. 
Jacoby, secretary; C. A. Moorhead, treasurer; John 
Bower, inside guard; Joseph Pitts, outside guard; J. S. 
Artman, Matt Pepper and William Schiffgens, Sr., 
trustees. 

Institution and installation ceremonies were held 
in the Knights of Pythias Hall. The group met sev- 
eral times at the Pythian Hall then obtained quarters 
on the third floor of the Scheeren building. 

The fraternity met regularly at the Scheeren build- 
ing for several years. Then the new Goldman build- 
ing was erected at Ford Street and Fifth Avenue. It 
is now known as the American Legion Building. The 
Eagles moved their quarters to the newly built struc- 
ture. 

The Eagles built their own building on the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and O’Connor Stret and laid the 
cornerstone in 1914. Cost of the new home was 
$12,000. Shares were sold to members at $10 each, 
to help finance the construction. 

By 1922, all shares were redeemed and a $7,000 
mortgage was placed on the home to complete the 
financing. Final payment of the mortgage was made 


May 1, 1924. A celebration took place May 21, 1924 
to mark the burning of the mortgage. 


Improvements have been made to the building, the 
latest being the installation of air-conditioning to every 
room. The meeting room is used not only for Eagle 
meetings and activities but also for many public and 
social functions. 


The Eagles have contributed to every worthwhile 
cause. A complete listing would be too numerous 
to mention. Sizeable contributions have been made to 
church and school building funds. 


One of the outstanding civic undertakings of the 
Eagles was the sponsoring of polio shots to the major- 
ity of the citizens of Ford City and vicinity. 


The war effort of the Eagles was the sponsoring 
of send-offs for departing servicemen, purchasing of 
War Bonds and participating in welcome home cele- 
brations. 


Assistance was given by the Eagles in starting the 
public free library. Over the years the aerie sponsored 
softball, basketball and baseball teams, Cub Scouts, 
Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts. Each year the fraternity 
sponsors a team in the Ford City Connie Mack League 
and the Ford City Little League. 

As the Ford City Aerie begins its 59th year, officers 
who were installed on June 3, 1962 are John Sotak, 
president; Steve Valek, vice-president; Robert Glover, 
chaplain; Walter Klaput, treasurer; Dwight Schrecen- 
gost, conductor; William J. Monroe, secretary; George 
Mraz, inside guard; John Pochan, outside guard; Frank 
Gross, John Spera and Joseph Hrabovsky, trustees. 


Basically, the Fraternal Order of Eagles is a bene- 
fit paying, fraternal order, composed of 1,000,000 
Americans in more than 1,600 Aeries dedicated to 
building better communities in a finer country. It is 
an organization of good fellows finding fun and friend- 
ship and fellowship in their Eagle membership. 


It is a humanitarian organization, one that carried 
the fight for mothers’ pensions, workmen’s compen- 
sation, old age pensions and social security laws. 


Its four cardinal virtues are Liberty, Truth, Justice 
and Equality. The greatest of these is Equality— 
equality of opportunity for all and a fair chance in the 
race of life for every mother’s son. 
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Home of Aerie 606 of Fraternal Order of Eagles located at corner of Fifth Avenue and O’Connor Street. 





Pensioners in Ford City Borough Park (August 22, 1954). (Left to right): J. Zarobovich, J. L. Kijowski, O. Woyton, 
J. Sinawsky, V. Kovalovsky, I. Lukowsky, A. Stefanek, M. Kocieck. 
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THE FORD CITY EAGLES AUXILIARY 





Officers of Eagles Auxiliary. (Left to right), Front Row: Jean Klingensmith, Effie Alfquist, Betty Vrablic, Tina 
Greenthaner, Marie Monroe. Back Row: Jean Goyda, Martha Bruno, Josephine Temsik, Eddie Schrecengost, Mar- 
garet Littek, Maude Gison. 


The Ford City Eagles Auxiliary was organized Jan- 
uary 26, 1952, by Mrs. Irene Vitale. 

The aims and goals of our Auxiliary is a program 
of “people helping people”: such as the Care program, 
the American Cancer Society, Max Baer Heart Fund, 
Home on the Range for Boys, and all local charities. 

The present officers are: 


Past’ President ...............,....Esther Reitinger 
Madam President ................Elizabeth Vrablic 
MagVicesEresigent) a7a.5...2.7.......Lffie Ahlquist 


Chaplain menus oe ts a. ae ees POSE Dine: Suite 
Conductor ....................Edith Schrecengost 
DECIClaly, awn ie oe eee 2? eal Klin gensiiiien 
Treasure....................-Christine Greenthaner 
Inside Guarditetin aca toe... «Maude: Gibson 
OntsidesGuard 2 ep ans 2) s Margaret lattek 
sLTustees ace nee ae Ba oe «ee ne JOSePHine: ‘Temsik 


Martha Bruno 


Lugena Goyda 
Our Mother of the year is Marie Monroe. 





Labor Day Parade September 7, 1960, Spectators. 
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THE KIWANIS CLUB OF FORD CITY 





The Kiwanis Club of Ford City was organized late 
in the year 1925. The charter application was dated 
December 9, 1925. 


During the Spring and Summer of 1925, citizens 


discussed the need for an organization that could help 
solve the various problems affecting the community, 
state and nation. 


Kittanning already had a Kiwanis Club. Officers 
of that club helped establish the Ford City unit. The 
organization committee was comprised of W. E. Car- 
berry, H. A. Reynolds, L. C. Gregory, W. J. Boggs, 
Julius Steiner, A. B. McClure and A. P. Allen. 


In addition to the organization committee these 
men were also charter members: 

Dr. J. E. Ambler, R. G. Bond, Dr. A. E. Bower, 
Dr. C. C. Boarts, W. N. Cunningham, H. B. Colwell, 
D. H. Core, F. A. Cummings, Dr. O. C. Campbell, A. 
K. Dresher, Ed Delcroix, Charles Doverspike, Frank 
Duff, M. C. Davis, J. M. Fisher. 


Also Dr. W. A. Frederick, Louis Goldman, M. 
Greenbaum, G. W. Goddard, T. A. Hileman, Frank 
Hoon, J. B. Tarr, Louis Kamosas, G. W. Kettl, G. W. 
Larkins, H. J. Lindner, Rev. W. J. Lowery, A. B. 
Mohney, John McIntosh. 


Also W. C. Noon, George Piper, Ludwig Pechan, 
A. D. Patterson, J. K. Reitler, C. F. Reitler, F. A. Reit- 
ler, Jr., Fred Reisgen, W. B. Shumaker, R. W. Sim- 
mons, J. L. C. Welch, J. B. Weaver, R. D. Welch, Dr. 
E. C. Winters. 


The charter was presented on January 28, 1926 by 
Fred C. Parker. 


The first president in 1926 was D. H. Core with 
W. C. Noon as secretary. Succeeding presidents were 
W. E. Carberry, 1927; W. J. Boggs, 1928; W. M. Cun- 
ningham, 1929; Fred Reisgen, 1930; D. T. Scott, 1931; 
J. M. Fisher, 1932; Charles Stewart, 1933; Julius Stei- 
ner, 1934; Q. G. Vincent, 1935; E. L. Whitehouse, 
1936; Dr. E. C. Winters, 1937; Charles Hurd, 1938; 
Werner Erkens, 1939; John W. Hatfield, 1940; Edward 
J. Steiner, 1941; J. George Brown, 1942; Ralph W. 
Utley, 1943; P. M. Scholl, 1944; Arthur T. Breuer, 1945, 


Also Henry E. Arner, 1946; William R. Schwab, 
1947; Dr. Blaine E. Carberry, 1948; Rev. S. Wade 
Stewart, 1949; Louis C. Gregory, 1950; Frank R. Swast, 
1951; Lowell Jones, 1952; Thomas M. Benner, 1953; J. 
Earle Wolfe, 1954; Wendell A. Welch, 1955; Frank A, 
Thomas, 1956; Richard E. Wolfe, 1957; Martin E, 
Thompson, 1958; Sydney F. Toy, 1959; Louis J. Pe- 
chan, 1960; J. Gilbert Spence, 1961. 





Present Officers of the Ford City Kiwanis Club. Seated (left to right): G. Spence, Past Pres.; M. Carberry, Pres.; 
J. Callahan, First Vice Pres.; A. Senopole, Second Vice Pres. Standing (left to right): R. Wolfe, Lt. Gov.; C. Way- 
land, H. Mauck, Rev. B. Gibson, V. Firestone, R. Potter, Board Members; E. Wolfe, Sec.-Treas. 
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First project of the 36 year old club was the build- 
ing of two cottages at Camp Bu-Co-Co for the Boy 
Scouts of Armstrong and Butler counties. Kiwanians, 
under the direction of Boy Scout Committee chairman 
John Kerr, built the cottages. 


Two of the outstanding projects of the club was its 
laying out of the groundwork for the erection of the 
high school gymnasium and the start of the Ford City 
public library. 


During its early years the club was instrumental 
in bringing about improvement of roads. These in- 
cluded the lower hill road which connects Route 66 
with Route 128, and the improving of Route 128 from 
Guardian Angel Church to Slate Lick. 


The club has helped many children by furnishing 
funds for eye glasses, tonsilectomies and clothing. 
Some of the Kiwanians recall that during depression 
years Dr. Giarth fitted children with glasses at $5 per 
pair when done through the Kiwanis Club, and doctors 
performed tonsilectomies at $10 per operation. The 
dentists offered their services at below normal prices. 


The Kiwanians participate and cooperate in every 
worthwhile community project. Contributions in time 
and money are too numerous to mention. At present 
the Club sponsors a Boy Scout and Cub Scout unit. 
It contributes annually to the Little League and 
Connie Mack League for team sponsorship. 


It recognizes high school athletes and high school 
outstanding students with banquets each Spring. Four- 
H Club work is stimulated in Armstrong County with 
the rewarding each year of outstanding members. 

The club owns two wheel chairs which are loaned 
free to anyone needing them. A scholarship is given 
each year to a Ford City High School graduate. 

Two of its members became lieutenant - governors 
of Kiwanis Division Seven. John W. Hatfield served 
in the office and is now deceased. Richard E. Wolfe 
is serving in that capacity in 1962. 

The 1962 officers of the Ford City Kiwanis Club 
are Marvin Carberry, president; John J. Callahan, 
first vice president; A. W. Senopole, second vice presi- 
dent; and J. Earle Wolfe, secretary-treasurer. 





ity Firemen with new Fire Engine (March 1960). (Left to right): R. Baum, D. Paffrath, W. Schaffer, R. 
idles hee cl Peltz, J. Milz, S. Kerr, T. Mitchell. Back Row: Robert White, Captain; Ed. Shiring. 
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THE LIONS CLUB OF FORD CITY 
By John Mikula 





The Ford City Lions Club formally organized in 
April of 1950 with Dr. Ted Rupert as the first presi- 
dent. Since that time, during the 12 year period, the 
club has granted more than $35,000 to worthy persons 
and groups in the community. 

Among the grants by the club include glasses for 
children and the aged, costs of surgical operations and 
hospital care for a girl with deformed feet, money 
grants to Ford City High School graduates seeking 
higher education, food baskets for worthy residents at 
Christmas time, equipment and cash for the local 
library, school lunches for students, aid in the estab- 
lishment of the Armstrong County Mental Health 
Clinic and aid for the county speech defect clinic, 
playground equipment and rides. 

Ford City Lions Club activities include the sale 
of brooms and materials made by the blind to help 
the blind find a market for their products. The club 


honors an outstanding citizen each year to promote 
and recognize those contributing to the community’s 
welfare. The club supplies trash cans used on the 
streets of town “to help keep our city clean.” 


One of the most impressive ceremonies each Me- 
morial Day Eve is the Annual Candlelight Ceremony. 
Club members distribute candles free to residents and 
at 10 p.m. the night before Memorial Day the church 
bell tolls, all lights are extinguished, traffic is halted 
and residents light the candles on porches or at the 
curb. 


From the Ford City hillside, by loudspeaker, a 
local pastor delivers a short Memorial Day address, 
“The Lord’s Prayer” is sung, a firing squad fires a 
salute to the war dead and taps are sounded. 


This seven minute ceremony has been given world 
wide recognition through the Readers’ Digest. 





Present Officers of the Ford City Lions Club. Seated 


(left to right): Harold Altman, V. Pres.; O. C. Everett, 


Pres.; W. Dean Stewart, V. Pres. Standing (left to right): John Mikula, Secy; William Kracht, Tail Twister; Stan- 
ley Schaffer, Andy Heilman, Meade Klingensmith, Trustees. 
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The club maintains hospital beds and wheelchairs 
for anyone needing the equipment, which is loaned 
without charge. Ford City Lions constructed the 
building at the Ford City Girl Scout Camp at Buffalo 
Creek, known as Camp Blaine. The club members 
established the ice skating pond at the Old Stone 
Quarries. Baseball teams of the Little League and 
Connie Mack League are sponsored by the club. 


These are a few of the many, many projects and 


activities of the Ford City Lions Club members, who 
this year are headed by the following officers: 


O. C. Everett, President; Harold Altman, First Vice 
President; John Lukowsky, Second Vice President; 
W. Dean Stewart, Third Vice President; Joseph Jack- 
son, Treasurer; William Kracht, Tail Twister; Jack 
Fye, Lion Tamer; John Poznik, Andrew Heilman, 
Meade Klingensmith and Stanley Schaffer, Directors; 
John Mikula, Secretary. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 
By J. Forrest Sparks, Pastor, First Baptist Church 


Alcoholics Anonymous is an organization that exists 
for one purpose only: to help that person—man or 
woman, young or old—for whom the drinking of alco- 
hol has become a problem. Anyone who has a prob- 
lem with alcohol may associate himself with the A. A. 
group of his community or a neighboring community, 
with the full assurance that his association will remain 
anonymous since this is one of the basic rules of the 
A. A. program. 

“Alcoholics Anonymous is a fellowship of men and 
women who share their experience, strength and hope 
with each other that they may solve their common 
problem and help others to recover from alcoholism. 
The only requirement for membership is an honest 
desire to stop drinking. A. A. has no dues or fees. 
It is not allied with any sect, denomination, politics, 
organization or institution; does not wish to engage in 
any controversy, neither endorses nor opposes any 
causes. Our primary purpose is to stay sober and help 
other alcoholics to achieve sobriety.” 

The above paragraph is taken from a pamphlet 
published by Alcoholics Anonymous and explains very 
well its purpose. The following, also from one of their 
publications, tells how the fellowship began. 

“Alcoholics Anonymous had its beginnings in Akron 
in 1935 when a New York businessman, successfully 
sober for the first time in years, sought out another 
alcoholic and was directed to a local doctor. During 
his few months of new-found sobriety the New Yorker 
had noticed that his desire to drink was lessened when 
he tried to help other ‘drunks’ to get sober. Working 


together, the businessman and the doctor found that 
their ability to stay sober seemed closely related to the 
amount of help and encouragement they were able 
to give other alcoholics. 


“For five years, the new movement, nameless and 
without any organization or descriptive literature, 
grew slowly. Groups were established in Akron, New 
York, Cleveland and a few other centers.” 


“In 1939, with the publication of the book, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, from which the fellowship derived 
its name, and as the result of the help of number of 
non-alcoholic friends, the society began to attract 
national and international attention.” 


“Eventually a headquarters service office was open- 
ed in New York City to handle the thousands of in- 
quiries and requests for literature which pour in each 
years 

An Alcoholics Anonymous group was formed in 
Ford City in September of 1953 when a number of 
the problem drinkers of the town began meeting in 
the annex of the First Baptist Church on Thursday 
nights. In 1956 the meeting night and place were 
changed and have continued since that time to be: 
Sunday, 9:00 P.M., in the basement of the First Baptist 
Church. 

No records of membership or success are kept, but 
through the years a great many people have attended 
the meetings. Many of them have given A. A. the 
credit for years of sobriety. At the present time about 
ten persons are associated with the Ford City group, 
but others attend the meetings from time to time. 
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THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION OF FORD CITY 


In the early 1890's, inspired by the work of Frances 
Willard, Mrs. J. Frank McNutt, grandmother of Dr. 
McNutt, with a little band of six women, organized 
the Ford City W. C. T. U. 


The people of the new town were mostly from 
country districts, and were not familiar with what 
were then called “saloons”. The mothers of that peri- 
od were afraid of drinking, as well as smoking, which 
school boys were trying on the side, hence the W. C. 
U: 


Ever since then the groups met monthly and dis- 
cussed various ways of helping the ones who indulged, 
and Mrs. McNutt organized a Loyal Temperance 
League composed of school children. In later years 
these children became members of the W. C. T. U., 
which has always kept going, although there were 
many discouragements and members were lost by 
death or removal from the town. Little attention was 
paid to the group of workers by people who were in- 
different to its success. 

Since it is an interdenominational group, each 
church had members. Some of the most successful 
periods were during the leadership of Mrs. Morton 
Sheldon of the First Baptist Church, and Mrs. D. T. 
Scott of the Presbyterian Church. 


As time passed the work of the W. C. T. U. began 
to cover a wider field; narcotics, drugs and cigarette 
smoking were included in their studies. The member- 
ship has grown in the last five years. and also the 
interest in this work. 

A great deal of literature on temperance is printed, 
and well known writers frequently discuss it in maga- 
zine articles. 


At Harrisburg and Philadelphia the “Bulletin”, and 
“Pennsylvania Issue”, official organs of the W. C. T. 
U., are published, as well as books with a year’s series 
of lessons, which are discussed and studied at the 
monthly meetings. Films have been made for use in 
the school assemblies for the information and advice 
of teenagers, and here in Ford City a number of them 
have been shown. 


The membership now is 26, with Mrs. Louise Gregg 
as president, Mrs. Florence Hiles as Vice President, 
and Mrs. Kathryn Carberry as Secretary and Treasurer. 
More people seem to be interested in the work and 
younger mothers will benefit by its lessons. 

Frances Willards birthday is celebrated at a special 
meeting each year, and the W. C. T. U. is very proud to 
follow the work of the only woman who has a place 
in the Hall of Fame at Washington, D. C. 


DAMES OF MALTA, LODGE NO. 244 OF FORD CITY 


The history of the Dames of Malta Lodge of Ford 
City began with a meeting held by Unity Command- 
ery No. 339, Knights of Malta of this city on February 
2, 1923 for the purpose of organizing our Sisterhood. 
Ralph Bittinger was in charge of the meeting. The 
main speakers were Rev. Murray and Deputy Laura 
Smith, a member of Tarentum Sisterhood of Dames of 
Malta. 

Sadie Bittinger was appointed organizer and Gert- 
rude Kerr Secretary-Treasurer. These ladies secured 
the names of 69 candidates for our Sisterhood. The 
next meeting on February 8, 1923 was called to order 
by Deputy Laura Smith. At this time we named our 
Sisterhood. Two names were suggested Ford City 
and Unity. These names were balloted on, and Unity 
receiving the majority votes became our name. Then 
we were given our number 244 making us known as 
Unity Sisterhood 244. 


Our charter was ordered, officers elected and the 
date of March 21st, 1923 was chosen for our institution. 
The meeting of March 21, 1923 was called to order 
with Sovereign Protector Isabelle Heinrich in Queen 
Esther's chair, assisted by Lady Rowan, Lady Gibson 
and Sir Knight Woodington, with Lady Hissum at the 
piano. 

CHARTER OFFICERS AS FOLLOWS 


Protector Vitiss ta ee Sadie Bittinger 
Queen sy ht Melee on are Esther Bertha Bruce 
Ruth ofr ke ited: eee eee Oa Cora Stouffer 
Naomi: 3355, conta ie ae ee cnr hears eee Lenora Brown 
Herald -a3%,. de 2 ict a ee Dolly Baum 
Deputy sHeraldweas acne eee Alice Croyle 
Keeper’ ofvArchives >; a)... sen gen Elsie Mansfield 
Assistent Keeper of Archives ......... Gertrude Kerr 
Bursar. (ite thee ek ape ee Oo ee Emma Callen 
HirstiGolorsBeareriyc aque aac th, ate Mary Solida 
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Second Color Bearer ............ Elizabeth Dunmire 


Second Messenger ...............0000, Lottie Wick 
MOUESIMCMATOM ere csr eee ee ee Ida Richardson 
BeOO NC GMATCR ear wilt te. gern al Ue Alice Hileman 
Mirustees(6 months) s....40i.. S22. 0. Rose E. Burdett 

(L2emonths)ic/sh sc ed Peach Sadie Myers 

PL SeOUENS) 5. Nolcra ky sd, ae eesiny ks Anna Guthrie 
POHISCMR OE hag os 6k Sena eee e wes Maude Bruce 
Re DLCCOU VC wre cn a8 yee ae Ne Sadie Bittinger 
DE STIRY. a sos ght pe ea eee me Lady Laura Smith 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


Sarah Hartman Carr 
Gertrude Kerr 
Margaret Lewis 

S. J. Mansfield 
Orvilla Patton 

Edna Redinger 
Mary Solida 

Anna Stepp 


Florence Allen 
Dora Bittinger 
Lenora Brown 
Dolly Baum 
Fred Burdett 
Geneva Burdett 
Isbell Bowser 
Elizabeth Dunmire 
Jeanette Groves 
Elicabeth Guthrie 
Emma Callen 


Myrtle Snyder 
Lottie Wick 
Finley Hooks 
Emma Gardner Iva Watson 
Ralph Bittinger 
Lois Bittinger 


Pearl Hutchison 
Olive Hammond 


Sydney Brown Hugh Kerr 
Frank Burdett Mardie King 
Rose E. Burdett Clyde Law 


Marion Mansfield 
Sadie Myers 
Ida Richardson 


Bertha Bruce 
Alice Croyle 
Kathryn Densmore 


Lee Guthrie William Solida 
D. I. George Cora Stouffer 
Alice Hileman Ida Stouffer 
Ida Hooks Ida Snyder 


Marian Wilson 
Sadie Bittinger 


Charles Hoover 
Celia Bowersox 


Roy Baum Mary Keates 
Rose J. Burdett M. C. King 

M. F. Burdett Mary Law 
Maude Bruce Elsie Mansfield 
Blanche Fiscus W. H. Myers 


Anna Guthrie 
Mrs. D. I. George 
Blanch Hooks 
Christie Booth 
Esta Hoover 


Jennie Reisgen 
Ethel Solida 
Goldie Spencer 
Dora Stitt 

Sarah E. Wolverton 


At the present time our membership is 51. We 
celebrated our 39th anniversary on March 12th this 
year, because it was the most suitable time. Our an- 
niversary date was March 21, 1962. Our celebration 
included a turkey dinner and entertainment. Mr. 
Wilbur Klingensmith presented Unity Sisterhood with 
a decorated anniversary cake, in honor of his wife 
Edna being a charter member. We still have about 
eight charter members. 


PRESENT OFFICERS 


Ruth? cacao ee ee oe te i ree es Lou Stivason 
Protéctoriaes weve ooo nee fu Cees Laura Crawford 
QUEENA Pcs a a ee ah Theresa Rupert 
IN DONLEY eee tee NL AE ar. Christie Booth 
Herald ee eee enn a ee Florence Lerner 
Denitutl Crald-saeet, oot ei ess oye are Ethel Delong 
RECH CEO AATCIDESE nice 1. ae Grace Stivason 
AssistantaKcepcra =. 2 one... ot: Edna Klingensmith 
DBUPSOT A ee eR ir io loie se eos, 3 orad Rose J. Burdett 
Parse: Colorsbcarers we en eee Goldie Miller 
Second: Golorebearer 6a. na Florabell Crail 
LGTSt MA CSSENUE!: tnt ae en ene ee Minnie Smith 
SECONCRIMESSCN GCI te, Ware cate cee ee Edna Bailey 
EEE SUP CHIL ae, fe a, nen eatet N Florence McClanahan 
SECON GUTS sao sock tose Ruth Rupert 
TE SUstecr( SEUCOTS Meee mays 1 pecan ces Sophie Lindsay 
LPUSTCE HA COES) AS Sarat AHR Mita 5 Ida Richardson 
TTUSTEC INU COI Er a tinea. ork Ae eee Ida Wright 
Pista weet. ee Mote ee ee ate Grace Rupert 
CUT CSENLOMUC are enn aie Pte Seats es Grace Stivason 
AliCEnati bier ata ite iy ea kat hdl coe, Christie Booth 
De nutty irate aogurt a get tA tans. Soar Geneva Ray 
Drill: Cantainsen meee he Florence McClanahan 
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DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA, ROSE COUNCIL NO. 62 OF FORD CITY 


Rose Council No. 62, Daughters of America, was 
duly and regularly instituted by Special Deputy State 
Councilor, Mr. C. A. Westerman, assisted by a Degree 
Team from Allegheny Council No. 10, on February 4, 
1905, in the Heiner Building, corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Ford Street, now the Mellon Bank Building. 

A total of sixty-two (62) names was on the charter. 
Mr. H. M. Bricker of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the only sur- 
viving member. 

Rose Council observed their fifty-seventh anniver- 
sary on February 4, 1962. 

Rose Council meets the fourth Friday of the month 
on the third floor of the American Legion Building. 


Rose Council is one of the oldest patriotic organi- 
zations. Our motto is: “Love, Loyalty and Patriotism.” 


The present officers are: 


Junior Past Councilor .......... Wilda Schrecengost 
Couticilonuyts. tose tec. sere Edith Hellgren 
Vice, Gouncilors 0c oh eee Ida Richardson 
Recording Secretary.qee ee Cora Watterson 
Financial Secretarys, «oie 6% <0 Minnie McDermott 
‘LTCASUTET cee cen ck ae eee Marian Smeltzer 
Conductore pho. c acre tee oe eee nee Ethel Delong 
Warden tc. ashe ase ee eee Sophia Lindsay 
Inside Sentinel” ca.ce% eee ee Mildred Claypoole 
Outside Sentinel = Gee... ear Mildred Freeman 


I. O. O. F.,. LADY FRANCES REBEKAH LODGE NO. 518 OF FORD CITY 
Armstrong County District #1 


1962 Present Officers 1962 

ELECTED OFFICERS 

NobletGrand eee ee et ee Mildred Freeman 
Vice, Grund aa as no oe a es Bertha Klingman 
Fingncial Secretary eae ee eee Mary Lou Peters 
Recording Sécrerary a. ae eee Edith Hellgren 
TTCQSUTE! Wot nc al eee eee Elizabeth Guthrie 
TTUSLCES ON I ae ad Re Margie Fry 


Elizabeth Guthrie 
Bertha Klingman 
APPOINTED OFFICERS: 


Chaplainse.. i G42 oh et te ae ee Barbara Kugel 
Warden ti cng. el, ee ee ee Anna McIntire 
Conductorn. ce Nesee farts ee Mary Jane Waltenbaugh 
Right Supporter:to: Ni G2, 9. oe tee Margie Fry 
Rigne supporter to VeG. see ee Pearl Green 
insides Guntdian 2 wens eee ee Wanda Bowser 


Lady Frances Rebekah Lodge No. 518, I. O. O. F., 
was instituted on October 3, 1921, under the super- 
vision of Acting President, Elva G. Morrow, No. 365, 
Warden of the Rebekah Assembly of Pennsylvania. 
She was assisted by the following Past Noble Grands: 
Acting Vice President ....Anna Smurthwaite, No. 443 
Wardent ina. aay Smee Clara N. Giltrap, No. 365 
Acting ol reasurcras. ni: Mary Klingensmith, No. 310 
Acting Chaplain ....Mary Adella Schneider, No. 310 


Acting SeCrelity in. eee Minnie A. Shoop, No. 365 
Acting Marshall ee Garnet Drake, No. 251 
Acting Guardian ......... Maude Shebondy, No. 430 


The Charter applied for contained 21 names. All 
of the original charter members are now deceased, 
Meetings are Ist and 3rd Mondays of each month, 
dues are $4.00 a year. 


The officers elected for that first term were: 


Noble-Gtand ie 2 ey ae eh oe Adelyne L. Guthrie 
Vice: Grand ete er eee Maude Steward 
Financial’ Secretary Seve... 6. ee Martha O’Donnel 
Recording Secretary fas... =. 2 ee Helen McClure 
Treasuret 0). Sa ee. eee Nettie Allen 
Trustees OR ec Vn ae Olive Ishenbaugh 


Ethel Butler 
Ermina Spence 
Appointed Officers were: 


Warden, Jarna' tobe eae te Dora Davis 
Conductor, athe eres os ae Elsie Olinger 
Chaplain a: comaiacict tit ey Ls eee Ann E. Guthrie 
Right Supporter to N. G. ........ Gertrude McClure 
Left Supporterito N. Ga. eee Lee O'Donnel 
Right Supporter to V. G. ......2.. Ernestine DeLong 
Lefe: Supportersto’ Via Gaara ao eee M. D. Davis 
Inside; Guardians re ors Ethel Butler 
Outside Guardian ................ Olive Ishenbaugh 
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Lady Frances Rebekah Lodge No. 518 has furnished 
four Past Noble Grands for District Deputy President: 

P. D. D. P. Barbara Kugel 

P. D. D. P. Ethyl Geer 

P. D. D. P. Margie Fry 

P. D. D. P. Elizabeth Guthrie 
Various Past Noble Grands have served offices in As- 
sembly and also assisted in instituting other Rebekah 
Lodges. 


Lady Frances Rebekah Lodge No. 518 was named 
in memory of Mrs. Frances Orr, Mother of the Late 
Past Noble Grand, Della Schneider. 


The Rebekah Lodge is an honorable institution; a 
social order, and has done much good for the widow 
and orphan; also for the local community in which it 
is located, and will continue it’s good work under the 
guidance of our Heavenly Father as time goes by. 


PAST NOBLE GRANDS CLUB OF REBEKAH LODGES 


OFFICERS (1962) 


RECSITeNG wee oi vie a Ida Richardson of Lady McCain 
Rebekah Lodge 


Vice, President... :... Margie Fry 

DECTCLOTY Es 2" Mary Lou Peters 

Asst Secretary ....Wanda Bowser (all of Lady 
Preasurer iin... . Mildred Freeman Frances 
ASS tae RECOSUTET Suess. Edna Orr Rebekah Lodge) 
Chaplain ao. Barbara Kugel 

Reporter pe. Mary Lou Peters 


The object of this club is to establish a closer bond 
between the lodges in the Armstrong County District 
No. 1. Ford City belongs to this district. To create 


an interest which can only be obtained through united 
efforts, and to enable Rebekah Lodges to further ad- 
vance all the principles of our Degree and to assist our 
Sisters in sickness or distress. 

Membership is limited to Lady Past Noble Grands, 
in good standing, of Rebekah Lodges. 

Meetings are held the first Thursday of each 
month, and the members take turns entertaining in 
their homes. 

This club was organized thru the efforts of the Past 
Noble Grands of the Lady Frances Rebekah Lodge of 
Ford City over 20 years ago, and is still active in 
social and charity work. 


RISING STAR LODGE NO. 66 OF FORD CITY 


Rising Star Lodge No. 66 F and A.M. of Ford City, 
Pennsylvania was organized December 138, 1920. 
Lodge No. 66 received its Charter from The Most 
Worshipful Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of the State of Pennsylvania. 


Rev. John S. Morton, Pastor of Morton Chapel 
Baptist Church was the First Worshipful Master. 
Since Rev. Morton Worshipful Masters were as fol- 
lows: Coleman Miller, William Weston, Ada Jackson, 
Randle Pendleton, and Sandy Bryant. 
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Flash Flood June 15, 1954, Corner Sixth Avenue and Tenth Street. 
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PRESERVING THE HERITAGE 


THE AMERICAN GREEK CATHOLIC UNION, LODGE NO. 407 OF FORD CITY 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


The Carpathian mountains in Central Europe are 
inhabited by people who speak various Slavic lan- 
guages and dialects. They developed national con- 
sciousness in the 19th century and differentiated into 
Slovaks, Carpatho-Rusines and Ukrainians. 

Although their mountainous home country is num- 
bered among the most scenic regions of Europe, the 
economic possibilities were very limited, and the maj- 
ority were forced the emigrate to other countries, 
especially to the United States and Canada. Most of 
those from the Eastern part of the Subcarpathic region 
were Catholics of the Byzantine or Greek rite. They 
came to this country after 1880, and settled where the 


mining and steel industry were only too ready to em- 
ploy the cheap labor of these strongly built men. 

The first immigrants from this group came to Ford 
City around 1900, where they joined the Ukrainian 
Catholics of the Byzantine or Greek rite in the organi- 
zation of a church congregation. However, they went 
their own ways when they decided to join the Ameri- 
can Greek Catholic Soyedineniye or Union, an organi- 
zation of Greek Catholics from the Subcarpathic Re- 
gion. They were readily admitted as Branch No. 407. 

The first meeting of the newly formed Lodge was 
held in 1906 in the home of the late Michael Yassem, 
Sr., in his house 508 Fifth Avenue, with twelve mem- 





Present Officers of American Greek Catholic Union, Lodge No. 407. Front Row, (left to right): G. Baran, Vice 
Pres.; M. Stanko, Jr. Treas.; S. Perdos, Pres.; J. Sotak, Secy; J. Protz, Rec. Secy. Back Row, (left to right): A. Vinan- 
ski, Aud.; M. Stanko, Sr., Inner Guard; A. Halas, Aud.; J. Chechak, Trustee; P. Stanko, Trustee. 
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bers in attendance. The first officers of the organi- 
zation were: Michael Yassem, Sr., President; Michael 
Varady, Treasurer; George Tirpak, Secretary; Michael 
Gulik, Recording Secretary; John Protz, Sr., and 
George Sanko were the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. From these men only the last two ones, 
Messrs. Protz and Stanko are still among us. 


We do not know many details of the first history of 
Lodge No. 407, because the records were destroyed 
in that memorable flood of the Allegheny River in 
1913. The activity of the organization progressed as 
best as the officers could manage. The subsequent 
meetings were held for approximately four years more 
in the home of the first President. When the first 
Greek Catholic Church was constructed in 1910 under 
the name of St. Nicholas’, the frame house which had 
served as temporary church was available for organi- 
zational purposes, and the meetings of Lodge No. 407 
were then transferred to that home for the next ten 
years. 

In 1920 it was possible to erect for the Greek Cath- 
olic Union a building of their own, located at 625 
Sixth Avenue. The committee whose members were 
instrumental in securing permanent quarters were the 
late Michael Ondo, Sr., Michael Yassem, Sr., and 
Andrew Halas, Sr. They acquired a lot owned by the 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company with money loaned 
by the members of the Committee and by members of 
the organization. From this time on, meetings were 
held there every month. 


From the many members who served as officers of 
Branch No. 407 throughout the past fifty-five years, 
the following are still alive and active: Michael Moyta, 
Sr., Michael Stanko, Sr., Stefan Bicanovsky, John Ba- 
log, Michael Pochan, Sr., George Baran, Samuel Pan- 
chik, Sr., Michael Kasun, John Stofega, George Sanko, 
John J. Sotak, Jr., Edward G. Poprik, John Protz, 
Andrew Vinansky, Andrew Chechak, John Vojna, 
Michael Mika, John Varholla, Andrew Halas. Some 
of them have held at various times all available offices. 


The late Michael Ondo, Sr., held the position of 
Secretary for approximately twenty years. Mr. John 
F. Protz, Recording Secretary, has faithfully served 
the organization in this office for the past thirty-four 
years. 


Much improvement and many changes have been 
made throughout the fifty-six years within the organi- 
zation and on the building. The Junior Youth Branch 
was organized by Joseph Chorehalic in 1927. George 
Kasun became custodian of this branch in 1928 and 
retained this position for approximately fifteen years. 





A. G.C. U. Branch 407 Christmas Carolers Pictured Dec. 25, 1937. Standing (left to right) Geo. Kasun, John 
Vojna, Andrew Vinansky, John Protz, Michael Hudek. Reclining (left to right): Geo. Baran, Michael Fedorchak. 
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The oldest living member of Lodge No. 407 to date 
is Mr. Stefan Bicanovsky of 429 Fourth Avenue. After 
53 years with the organization he is still an active 
member. He is now 89 years of age. 


The following members are the officers at the 
present time: Stanley Perdos, President; George Baran, 


Sr., Vice-President; Mike Stanko, Jr., Treasurer; John 
J. Sotak, Jr., Secretary; John F. Protz, Recording Secre- 
tary; Andrew Halas and Andrew Vinansky compose 
the Finance Committee; Joseph Chechak and Theodore 


Stanko, are Trustees. 


THE BAVARIAN - AUSTRIAN SICK SOCIETY 


Besides adequate machinery for the various phases 
of the glassmaking process, John Baptist Ford needed 
experts for the operation of these machines. He 
brought them to Ford City from sections of Europe 
known for the excellent quality of their Glass products. 
This is the reason why during the first few years Ger- 
mans from several parts of Germany and Austria con- 
stituted the majority of the new immigrants. As they 
were divided in their home country by sectional 
patriotism, so they continued also here. Those who 
had come from Bavaria and Austria, who are in every- 
thing very closely related, as dialect of everyday 
speech, religious beliefs, etc., is concerned, formed 
their own organization, the purpose of which was to 
gather them together for enjoying each other’s com- 
pany, and also to provide financial help in cases of 
sickness and death. This organization was named the 
Bavarian Austrian Sick Society when it was organized 
March 18, 1900, by thirty-two members, of whom one, 
Mr. Nicholas Pabst, Sr., is still alive at the ripe age of 
87 years. 


What sets this organization apart from other similar 
national and fraternal organizations which offer an 
insurance program to their members, is the fact that 
it is not a lodge or part of some larger national organi- 
zation, but stands alone. The Society was incorpo- 
rated, receiving a Charter on October 25, 1913. The 
first officers were Louis Spachtholz, Sr., President; 
Rudolf Ascherl, Secretary; and Joseph Roesch, Sr., 
Treasurer. 

The Society was able to secure a home of their own 
at 639 Sixth Avenue, built for them in 1919. The 
membership is not large, due to the restrictions 
placed on the qualifications needed by a candidate. 
Those who wish to join the Society must be of Ger- 
man or Austrian descent, or related by blood or mar- 
riage to a member, and must be active members of a 
Catholic church. 

The present officers are: Lawrence Dietz, Presi- 
dent; Frank Wolfe, Vice President; Louis Spachtholz, 
Treasurer; Frank Roesch, Secretary; William J. Moore, 
Anthony Rihn, and Edward Sperl, Trustees. 





The New Ford City Bridge in 1915. 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN LADIES AUXILIARY 


This group was organized in April 1959 with 60 
members. 


The first officers were: 


Rresident> 20 sevens ee eee Erma Milito 
Vice: Presidente oie ar. ae eee Justine Liberto 
SéCretary? 5 Wie ee ets ee Katherine Liberio 
Treasnrerot Siac eal. eee Antoinette Lobby 
Trustees 25a estat go ie ee Mary Giardino 


Margaret Scripps 
Theresa Lenzi 
InnerGuard is ssa ene ee ee Mary Milito 





The goal of the Auxiliary are to assist and to create 
funds from membership fees or otherwise as seen fit, 
and give donations to charities. 

The present officers are: 


Président. 4... cee ee Mrs. Clara Liberto 
Vice President's), 2c. sa ce Mrs. Katherine DeComo 
Secretary 000 ee fe eee ae Mrs. Bernice Buffone 
‘Treasurer ity). a eee Mrs. Mary Alcibade 
‘Trustees’? se. coe ee, Le ee Mrs. Frances Zanoli 


Mrs. Rose Slaverio 
Mrs. Mary Giardino 
Inner#Guard>s.. oye Mrs. Elizabeth Renaldo 


fame Were RO e ee semmecen immune aan 


L | 
. : 


Present Officers of the Latin American Ladies Auxiliary. Seated (left to right): Katherine DeComo, Vice-Pres.; 
Clara Liberto, Pres.; Bernice Buffone, Secy. Standing (left to right): Elizabeth Renaldo, Guard; Mary Alcibiade, 
Treas.; Frances Zanoli, Trustee; Mary Giardino, Trustee. Not Pictured: Rose Slaverio, Trustee. 
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THE MACEDONO—AMERICAN BENEVOLENT BROTHERHOOD 
By Nick Yanoff 


The Macedonians are a Slavic nation which settled 
in the seventh century A.D. in the central part of the 
Balkan Peninsula, on the north of the Egean Sea. 
They came under the influence of Greek culture and 
Christianity, which was conveyed to them from the 
city of Saloniki. Quite soon they themselves were 
instrumental in bringing to other Slavic nations Chris- 
tianity, foremost the Ukrainians, Russians, Serbes and 


Bulgares, The liturgical language which these nations 


employ in their religious services is the old Mace- 
donian language somewhat changed by the local Jan- 
guages. 

The following centuries, up to the most recent 
times, were not favorable to the development of the 
Macedonian nation. Being squeezed in by their 
neighbors, the Bulgares, Serbes and Greeks, occupied 
for five centuries by the Turks, they were only in our 
times able to secure an autonomous state, the Mace- 
donian Republic, which is a member of the Yugo- 


slavian federation, and contains one and one half mil- 
lion inhabitants in a territory of 10,000 sq. miles. 


To Ford City they came in large numbers between 
1905 and 1914. Their mountainous and arid region 
never was able to give a livelihood to too many. At 
one time there were some 300 young men working at 
the PPG Plant. Not a few suffered from the difference 
of climate and the hazards of factory work, as is wit- 
nessed by their graves on St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catho- 
lic Cemetery. 


The reason a large number of the Macedonians 
came to Ford City was because of the information 
that there was work to be found here in the glass 
factory. Others were brought here by agents who 
worked with other agents in Europe. The contacts 
generally advanced the passage money if the men 
could not afford it, and were later reimbursed after 
work was secured. Sometimes representatives of var- 





Macedonians in native costumes taken in 1922. 
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ious, factories met the ships and hired the men at the 
port of debarkation. 

Most of the immigrants again left the town, to find 
work somewhere else. Not a few returned to their 
homeland. Those who remained have tried with suc- 
cess to brave the ups and downs of the business world, 
and have expanded into modest commercial enter- 
prises. 

In order to secure a decent burial to those who 
succombed to various diseases and occupational haz- 
zards, the newcomers organized a Macedonian-Bul- 
garian Society for the purpose of helping in case of 
death. Some of the original members were: Gligor 
Antonoff, Kosta Christoff, Christ George, Tom George- 
off, Christ Lazaroff, Ilo Taleff. This organization is 
still in existence under the name of Macedono-Ameri- 
can Benevolent Brotherhood. Besides preserving ves- 
tiges of their national traditions as best as they are able 
to do in this country, they maintain a cemetery located 
in Manor Township. 


Many of the first immigrants came alone, letting 
their wives and children follow them later. The 
women established at once an oasis of Macedonian 
culture, especially in the field of cooking and baking. 
They also encouraged Macedonian folk dance and 
music. Older residents of Ford City should remember 
their dances held on the street near Ninth and Sixth 
Avenue, near the old German Club, which was later 
destroyed by fire. 

Americans of Macedonian extraction in the United 
States have a national organization. Each year a con- 
vention is held in one of the cities where there is a 
larger group of Macedonians. 

As other nationalities, also the Macedonians have 
made a contribution to Ford City, to make it an 
illustration of a typical American town, which not only 
became a cherished new home for them and their 
children, but also permitted them to serve as an ex- 
ample how people of different national extraction can 
become united in brotherhood. 





Razing of Old Philadelphia Block (Third Avenue between Ford and O'Connor Streets). 
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THE POLISH FALCONS OF AMERICA, NEST 159 OF FORD CITY 
By Frank Lorence 


Through the initial efforts of Andrew Bielski, 
Joseph Kornasiewicz, George Szafran and Joseph 
Szalankiewicz the Nest was organized in May of 1909 
to serve as means to furnish a social gathering place 
for those in the community who were of Polish ex- 
traction. 


The objectives of the organization are the display 
of good citizenship to their country; the love and re- 
spect of the Fatherland; the pride of national extrac- 
tion; the sponsoring of an extensive program for the 
physical and mental development of the young Ameri- 
cans of Polish extraction through gymnastic courses; 
and the fostering of the spirit of fraternity. 


The first officers were George Szafran, President; 
Michael Wajs, Vice -President; Andrew Bielski, Finan- 
cial Secretary; Stanley Kornasiewicz, Recording Secre- 
tary; John Kijowski, Treasurer; John Klimkowicz, 
Guardian of the Treasury; August Morda, Physical 
Instructor, and Vincent Sawada, Sergeant-At-Arms. 


Initially, gymnastic classes were held at the Slovak 
Sokol Hall, hired for the purpose. In 1910, the Nest 
purchased the former public school building located 
at the southern end of Sixth Avenue, adjoining the 
former Ukrainian National Home. 


In 1916, the Nest purchased four lots at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fifth Street, the present site of 
the Nest’s establishment. The white brick building, 
constructed at the cost of $16,000, was dedicated on 
May 27, 1917. Four adjoining lots were purchased in 
1922. 


The Nest was host to the Falcon Track and Field 
Meet in 1927 with close to one thousand participating. 
Nest 159 was represented by fifty men and women 
and over forty-five boys and girls. 


In 1929, insurance at reasonable rates was offered 
the membership by the National Organization. The 
first year twenty-nine members took advantage of 
this insurance. Today, through the efforts of Andrew 
Kania, Walter Kania and Gerhart Wojton, the insured 
members total four hundred and thirty- five. 


Forty-two members served our country during 
World War II. During the immediate post war period 
various improvements were made to the Nest Home. 
Included were the repainting of the interior, rewiring, 
improved club-room facilities and a new heating sys- 
tem. 

The highest award obtainable by the membership 
for service to the cause of the Falcons is the Legion 





Home of Nest 159 of Polish Falcons with bowling alleys. (Fifth Ave. and Fifth St.). 
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Polish Falcons, Nest 159, Band (1903). (Left to right): Bottom Row: Steve Minarcin, Unknown,. Frank Sporny. 
Second Row: Paul Szajna, Andrew Klaput, John Trop, John Novak, Michael Lorence, Stanley Sporny. Third Row: 
Frank Siefert, Instructor; Chas. Zielonkiewicz, Michael Haky, Andrew Bednar, John Kijowski, Frank Augustine. 





Polish Falcons Nest 159 in front of First Home with Father Julian Luniewski. (Sixth Avenue and Sixth Street). 
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of Honor, awarded by the National Organization of 
the Polish Falcons. Nest 159 members who have 
earned this award are Andrew Bielski, Stanley Szybka, 
Andrew Kania, John Kijowski, Edward Mazurek, Ed- 
ward Kornasiewicz and Paul Bielski. 

In September 1957, a seventeen acre tract of land 
located five miles south of Ford City along Route 66 
was purchased to afford the members a recreational 
area with facilities for swimming, picnics and sports. 

A bold step forward was taken in the spring of 1960 
when the Nest undertook the construction of a twelve- 
lane air-conditioned Bowling Alley adjacent to the 
Nest Home. This $170,000 venture required great 
effort on the part of the officers and committees in- 
volved. Part of the financing was accomplished 
through loans from the membership and friends of 
Nest 159. The added responsibility has been shoul- 
dered very well by the active members and has given 


increased activity to the Organization. 


During the fifty-three years of existence of Nest 
159 nineteen men have served as President. Stanley 
Szybka with ten terms has had the distinction of serv- 
ing the greatest number of years. 


The present officers are: Edward Mazurek, Presi- 
dent; Ted Ziemenski, Vice-President; Alice Kijowski, 
Vice-President; Edward Morda, Treasurer; Walter 
Kania, Financial Secretary; Evelyn Walleck, Record- 
ing Secretary; Valentine Wojton, Jr., Physical Instruc- 
tor; Valentine Wojton, Sr., Inner Guard; Gay Ziemen- 
ski, Carl Folcik, Edward Kornasiewicz, Edward Sum- 
ner, Gerhart Wojton Trustees; Park Commissioners are 
John Sadeski and Henry Blondeaux. 


Charter members still living are: Stanley Szybka, 
John Kijowski, Valentine Wojton, Sr. and August 
Morda. 


THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, GROUP 445 OF FORD CITY 
By Walter Folcik 


In the year 1898 twenty-eight persons, of Polish 
extraction, assembled to sign a charter to organize the 
Polish National Alliance Group 445. In a sense, this 
group of immigrant pioneers was searching for peace 
and happiness away from their beloved Poland which 
had been held in captivity, by the Russian Empire and 
Austria, for over one hundred years. Steps were un- 
dertaken to afford improved protection to the large 
numbers of immigrants of Polish extraction coming 
to the United States at that time, who nourished in 
their hearts the truths of faith for independence of 
their native land, to promote among them brotherly 
love and community of interest, to preserve the love 
for the oppressed Polish land, in preserving the mother 
tongue and the so rich spiritual and cultural values of 
the Poles, refined through tens of centuries in days of 
greatness and glory, as well as days of disaster and 
defeat, and above all that, here upon the soil of 
America under the Star Spangled Banner to strive to- 
ward the restoration and preservation of the freedom 
and independence of Poland. 

Of the twenty-eight persons who signed the original 
charter Mrs. Antonia Szul of 510 Fourth Avenue, is the 
only living member. 

During the next fifteen years, the membership had 
increased to ninety-six. At this time, September 19, 
1913, it was decided to merge with Group 1197 P. N. 
A. which consisted of forty-three members. The idea 
to join forces was to promote unity and strength among 


the Polish people of this community. The combined 
group then became affiliated with the Polish Falcon 
Nest 159. This new group adopted the name Stephen 
Czarnecki Society, Group 445, P. N. A., Nest 159, 
Polish Falcons. 


Through the combined efforts with the Falcons, a 
building now known as the Polish Falcon Hall, had 
been erected in 1916. Walter Folcik was chosen the 
first steward. During this period he also served as 
gymnastic director. 

From 1913 to 1934 this affiliation with the Falcons 
continued with mutual benefit and harmony. At a 
meeting in 1935 it was mutually agreed that each 
fraternal organization would go its separate way. 
During a special session, the P. N. A. elected and in- 
stalled its officers as follows: Nick Kozak, President; 
Anthony Nimeroski, Vice President; Stanley Szyman- 
ski, Financial Secretary; Fred Nycz, Recording and 
Juvenile Secretary; Frank Szalankiewicz, Treasurer; 
Paul Nycz and Anthony Solak, Assistant Treasurers: 
Andrew Klaput, Inner Guard. 

This group continued to meet at the Polish Falcon 
Hall, which was owned jointly by both organizations. 

The P. N. A. members voted on June 27, 1940, to 
either buy or sell their shares in the Falcon Building. 
It was agreed to sell their shares to the Falcon Nest 
159 and purchase a home of their own. A committee 
of members reported that the home at 1316 Fifth 
Avenue, Ford City, Pennsylvania could be purchased. 
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gress for expanding. These were carried out in 1952- 
1953. 

In the past years the P. N. A. sponsored a baseball 
team which was outstanding in this district. At pre- 
sent the P. N. A. is sponsoring a Bowling team. 

The P. N. A. has supported health and welfare or- 
ganizations. It has also helped many members in 
need. Every Christmas the children of the Group are 
remembered by Santa Claus. 


The present membership of Group 445 is three 
hundred and forty-eight. 

The organization wishes to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the Borough of Ford City, Pennsyl- 
vania on the observance of its DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
Also congratulations to the diligent work and efforts 
of the many committees that are making this observ- 





Mrs. Antonina Szul, Charter Member. ance possible. 

President 05.5. 4. eee Ce ee Walter Folcik 

The members approved in favor of acquiring the pro- Vices President (yan eee Anna Spachtolz 
perty. Er @aSUrers\..., noaesys aeoe > eee eee Stanley Smolen 
During the war years progress was being made on Financial Sec’y (Group 445) ........ Mary Jane Dietz 
organization. The final payment for the property was Financial Sec’y (Trustees) ........ Walter S. Kijowski 
made on October 31, 1945. Necessary repairing and Trustee = 2. co eee We ee Anthony Kendra 
renovating had been made. Plans were now in pro- Recording Secivi 3, tee Julia N. Kijowski 





Present officers of PNA Group 445. Front Row, (left to right): Julia Kijowski, Recording Sec’y.; Walter Folcik, 
Pres.; Mary Jane Dietz, Fin. Secy. Back Row, (left to right): Stanley Smolen, Treas.; Louis Solak, Steward; Anne 
Spachtholz, Vice Pres.; Walter Kijowski, Sec’y.; Anthony Kendra, Trustee. 
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THE LADIES POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, BRANCH NO. 2023 OF FORD CITY 
By Mary Konopincki 


It was organized on May 17, 1917 by the late Mary Czapory 1.44 ccm penn abet eee: (1946-1948) 
Andrew Bielski at the Polish Falcon Hall. The first Aniela s7ydonik 4 pane) ei epee ee (1949-1952) 
officers were: Josephine Lorence (deceased) .......... (1952-1954) 
ee clClCDUsr age oe poly, eo eel eys Gertrude Pacowski sophie Oziemienial 9.5 cee. 2s) eee (1955-1958) 
Nace: President) )..... Pes Mary Warshol (deceased) Mary MoSzymanskiaan. 5 eee (1959-1962) 
Se ent eat tO Adella Rolnicka Kathryn Blondeausx, the present Secretary, has held 
BOCUCUALY Mer EEncis oe! Ac nde da allt < ih Eva Szalankiewicz > U this officetfor the past sice-bars 
Our past Presidents were: The Ford City branch belongs to the P. N. A. 
Sertmdes PACOWSKI) wu. 5. 6 Peco cee se ween (1917-1921) Council 65 at New Kensington. The delegates are 
Kathryn Shania (deceased) .............. (1922-1927) Mary M. Szymanski, who served for twenty years, and 
Kathryn Szalankiewicz (deceased) ....... (1928-1932) Sophie Oziemiena, who served for five years. 
Michaelene Hopowski: < s...<6. 40.) s. 0c ees 1933 The Ford City branch was once active in money 
Kunigunda Cieply (deceased) .......... (1934-1936) raising projects for charitable organizations. Today 
josephine Lorence (deceased) .......... (1936-1941) it's only purpose is selling insurance policies to its 
EGE AP COTO Ss, a ge nen a (1941-1945) members. 





ight): ‘i i, Vice Pres.; Mary Szy- 
P t Branch 2023 of Ladies PNA. Seated (left to right): Catherine Sadeski, Vice ; y 
sani Alea ee Kijowski, Hee Standing (left to right): Clara Tenerowicz, Delegate; Kathryn Blondeaux, 
; ; Secy.; Sophie Ozimina, Delegate. 
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THE POLISH WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, GROUP 513 OF FORD CITY 


The Polish Women’s Alliance of America was 
established in May, 1898 as a Fraternal Organization, 
uniting all women of Polish extraction in national and 
social work, in Chicago, [linois. 

The object of the Polish Women’s Alliance of 
America is to foster a permanent national spirit, pre- 
serve Polish ideals among the younger generation, by 
cultivation within its ranks a knowledge of Polish his- 
tory and literature, to afford mutual aid to the mem- 
bers and grant them benefits provided by the Con- 
stitution. Other aims are to aid the younger genera- 
tion in the acquistion of a higher education, to encour- 
age them to take active part in the promotion of good 
government in this country and to join in all national 
endeavors and celebrations. 

Although the beginnings of this organization were 
very difficult, these women were not discouraged, and 
because they had faith and offered their services with- 
out compensation, the Polish Women’s Alliance of 
America became the largest women’s organization of 


this kind not only here in the United States but in the 
world. 

A great deal of credit is due the clergy who not 
only preached the gospel from the pulpit but also 
urged the parish women to join this organization. 

Each year state conventions take place in prepara- 
tion for the national convention which takes place 
every four years. At this convention elections are 
held for state and national officers. The national 
president is Adela Lagodzinska and State President is 
Florence Knapp. 

In the year 1913, the first Garland was formed. It 
was made up of 31 girls and was attached to Group 8 
of Braddock, Pa. The Garland has originally been 
confined to girl members only, but eleven years ago, 
boys also have been included. 

Presently there are around 100,000 members in the 
Polish Women’s Alliance. 

In Ford City, Pa., “Our Lady of Perpetual Help”, 
Group 513 was formed May 30, 1927. The organizers 





Officers of Polish Women’s Alliance Group No. 513. Seated: Antonina Nycz, Pres. Standing (left to right): 
Josephine Brandeburg, Fin. Secy.; Julia Lysakowski, Vice Pres.; Helen Brown, Rec. Secy.; Dorothy Mazurek, Treas. 
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were Mary Hipnarowska, Rose Kozak and Mary 
Kamecka. 


The first officers were: Theresa Mazurek, Presi- 
dent; H. Zielinska, Vice-President; Mary Kamecka, 
Financial Secretary; Katherine Skubel, Recording 
Secretary; Antonina Szul, Treasurer. 


The Garland was formed in April, 1929, of 19 
girls. First Garland Councilor was Julia Nycz 
Kijowski. 

Present officers are: Antonina Nycz, President; 
Julia Lysakowski, Vice-President; Josephine Brande- 
burg, Financial Secretary; Helen Brown, Recording 
Secretary; Dorothy Mazurek, Treasurer; Garland 
Councilor, Helen Brown. 

Living Charter Members are: Josephine Trop, Mary 
Trop Kamer, Anna Jasienski, Mary Andreski, Mary 
Szymanska Mazurek, Teresa Mazurek, Josephine Ka- 


czor, Antonina Nycz, Anna Bernot, Katherine Kozak 
Gribik, Helen Zielinska, Antonina Szul. 

Group 513 celebrated its 25th Anniversary in June, 
1952. 

We donate to civic organizations such as the Crip- 
pled Children’s Fund, American Red Cross, American 
Cancer Fund, March of Dimes and the Foreign 
Student Exchange Fund. Also, we are members of the 
Polish American Congress. 


At this time Group 513 wishes to extend the warm- 


est congratulations to Ford City on its 75th Anniver- 
sary. 


Rresidentses vaca ac nee ee ee Antonina Nycz 
Vice-Eresidenteme sn 9a een Julia Lysakowski 
Financial Secretary .......... Josephine Brandeburg 
Recording oSecretary.2), . 5 eee Helen Brown 
Preasureny pees a0 rite eae Dorothy Mazurek 


THE FIRST SLOVAK CATHOLIC UNION, BRANCH NO. 200 OF FORD CITY 
By Charles Lefchik 


One of the oldest and most active organizations in 
the community, Branch No. 200, First Catholic Slovak 
Union, has kept pace with the steady growth of Ford 
City. 

In compiling data for the history presented herein, 
the writer was handcapped by the loss of early records 
which were destroyed in the flood of 1913. Sufficient 
information was secured, however, to present the high- 
lights in the existence of this thriving organization. 

A small group of men, headed by Jacob Matava, 
Frank Sporney, and George Odrechowski, laid the 
foundation for Branch No. 200 of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union on October 20, 1890, when the organi- 
zation meeting was held in a private home here. Seven 
members were present to form the nucleus of what was 
to become the unified group of today. 

Private homes soon proved inadequate for meetings 
which were transferred for a time to the American 
Legion building. The basement of the Holy Trinity 
Church was the next scene of activity and it was there 
that the flood waters of 1913 washed away all records 
existing up to that time. 


Built First Permanent Home 

Efforts to secure a permanent meeting place were 
climaxed in 1916 when the home, known as the C. U. 
Sokol Hall, was built at 914 Sixth Avenue. The old 


Belgian hall was purchased and razed to clear the site 
for the new structure, which served up to the year 1954 
for social and business activities of the organization. 


As the membership ranks grew, the local Branch 
expanded its scope of activities. One of the finest 
bands in the district was organized under its sponsor- 
ship, the unit making many public appearances under 
the direction of Professor Matthew Zuzic. It con- 
tinued to exist until World War II, when its younger 
members volunteered for service. The Branch further 
contributed to the cause of democracy by substantial 
purchases of war savings stamps, Liberty bonds, and 
contributions to the Red Cross. 


The C. U. Sokol Baseball Club was organized in 
1922 and for many seasons rated highly in this area, 
meeting and defeating a number of the best semi- 
professional teams in Western Pennsylvania. 


Sponsor Scout Troop 


The Branch entered the field of Boy Scout activity 
in 1929 when Troop 61 was organized under its spon- 
sorship, with Charles Bartek, an active member, as- 
suming the duties of scoutmaster. He was ably as- 
sisted by the Scout committee which included Andrew 
Turicik, John Novak, George Kasun, John Zaludny, 
Rudolph Petrovsky, and Martin Scury. 
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Officers of SCU Lodge 200 (Date Unknown). Seated, (left to right): E. Slabon, J. Matava, Knottek. Standing, 
(left to right): S. Minarcin, L. Solkovic, S. Petrovsky, M. Haky. 





35th Anniversary SCU Branch 200 (July 26, 1925). 
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Officers of SCU Lodge 200 (Date Unknown). First Row, (left to right) Thomas Dtnga, Joseph Stolar, John Drahos, 
Andrew Pella, Michael Pecenak. Second Row, (left to right): Joseph Vulgan, John Kovalousky, Louis Solkovic, 
Ignatz Bukovsky. 





Christmas Carolers of Slovak Catholic Union Branch 200 (1913): Paul Tarnek, Joseph Matava, John Skukalek, 
John Konhauser, Jacob Matava, Louis Sanoba. 
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Home of SCU Branch 200 Located at 910 Sixth Ave. 


Within two years the troop was rated one of the 
best in the Butler-Armstrong area. It participated in 
six first-aid contests, four of which were local affairs, 
while two were held in Pittsburgh. In 1932, Troop 
61 received the President’s award for meeting all re- 
quirements of a standard national Boy Scout Troop. 


With the transfer of Scoutmaster Bartek to Creigh- 
ton in 1933, the duties of handling the troop were 
taken over by John Skukalek. Under the latter’s 
leadership, the boys won the first aid trophy in the 
Armstrong county contest of 1933, scoring 98 1/3 per 
cent. The local scouts participated in the annual en- 
campments at Camp Bu-Co-Co. The troop dissolved 
during the depression because of lack of funds. 

Since 1922 Branch No. 200 has been represented at 
all national conventions of the First Catholic Slovak 
Union. Steve Minarcin was the first local delegate 
attending the convention at Milwaukee. 

In 1954 a new club building was put up consisting 
of the Social and Club rooms, a large dining room, 


and four bowling lanes. As time progressed it was 
decided to add four more lanes. The entire building 
was air-conditioned in 1962. 


From a seven man group Branch No. 200 has 
grown steadily until today it boasts a membership of 
673 Senior Members and 363 Junior Members. 


The present officers are: 


President] 7./0)s. spats ee ee Joseph Zilla 
Vice-President Geng.) ee eee Steve Lefchik 
Financials secretary». a ee ....Louis Popolis 
ATOaSUTER Ne oe oe ho oe Ee Steve Popolis 
Reécordmg Secretary 4)...00. | ee Louis Hribik 
Clubesécretaryaeus eee Charles Janovsky 
Chairman of Trustees ....... Se here, Oe Clem Valek 
DLrustee fi. 0 ciate oie, ak rere Michael Valek 
Truste@ ech Core ae ee .....Edward Minarcin 
Auditors gi iin.atae ee eee John Skukalek, Sr. 
Auditors Sie ae ee eee John Skukalek, Jr. 
Auditorso cc) atch ete ee ees Edward Hribik 
Secretaryiote)r, Bueol wens e ee ,....Mary Surovic 
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SCU Juvenile String Band. First Row, (left to right): Jean Tarnek, Paul Kahat, Mary Popolis, Charles Humenik, 

Ken Minarcin, Albert Portasik, Paul Humenik, Clem Valek, Frank Humenik, Caroline Valek. Second Row, (left 

to right): Michael Vojna, Jennie Turicik, Agnes Sanoba, Frank Colonna, John Skukalek, Martha Lefchik, John 

Popolis, Anne Humenik, August Ondrusek. Third Row, ( left to right): Mary Ann Vasil, Steve Minarcin, Andrew 

Beno, Frank Skukalek, Edward Sanoba, Steve Turicik, Emily Popolis, Rose Humenik, Anne Humenik, Leonard 
Portasik, Helen Samaj. 


THE SLOVAK GYMNASTIC UNION SOKOL, LODGE 20 OF FORD CITY 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


The first Slovaks of Ford City were emigrants from 
a small section of Europe which has sent a proportion- 
ally large number to the United States and Canada. 
Their home country is situated on the southern slopes 
of the Carpathian mountains. Political independence 
was achieved by them only with the liquidation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in the wake of World 
War I. Up to that time they were treated in their 
own country like aliens. There were no true Slovak 
schools. Education was possible only in the Magyar 
(Hungarian) language. The better-schooled Slovaks, 
as physicians, teachers, priests, lawyers, were imbued 
in Magyar culture to such an extent that they forgot 
their own mother tongue or were ashamed to make 
use of it. Naturally, organizations which had as their 
purpose the fostering of Slovak national ideals were 
severely prohibited. 

No wonder that the new immigrants enthusiasti- 
cally and gratefully recognised the spirit of liberty 
which pervaded their new country. They formed 
soon their own national organizations, of which the 


Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol (Falcon) was the most 
important. 


Slovaks had come to Ford City after 1890. An 
enterprising group of them organized the Sokol Lodge 
in Ford City. On August 19, 1900, they held their first 
meeting, and elected the following officers from among 
them: John Valek, Stephen Pavlik, Charles Bobala, 
John Kovalovsky, John Grajciar, George Stanko, Joseph 
Machala. Other charter members were: John Jaros, 
John Kamas, Philip Kovalovsky, Michael Lesko, John 
Trescak. 


The next meeting was used for the discussion and 
adoption of a constitution of the Lodge, and now the 
new group could as soon as possible begin a program 
of physical education. This, however, remained still 
only a proposal, since they had no teacher or coach, 
nor were there sufficient financial means available. 
Nevertheless, their first public appearance was held 
on July 19, 1901, and was a great success, giving to 
their treasury a humble but solid foundation. 
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First Gymnastic Team of SGU Sokol Lodge 20 (1909). First Row, (left to right): Louis Thomaswick, Andrew 
Kamas. Second Row, (left to right): Paul Bucko, Vendel Bucko, John Kovalovsky. Third Row, (left to right): 
John Durec, Andrew Babusek, Rudolph Hornyak, Andrew Componec. 





First Band Organized by SGU Sokol Lodge 20 (1905). First Row, ( left to right): Philip Kovalovsky, Andrew Ka- 

mas, Joseph Chmela. Second Row, (left to right): Thomas Valasek, Andrew Kovalovsky, Musical Instr. Seifert. 

Vendel Bucko, Nicholas Valasek. Third Row, (left to right): August Duchala, Jacob Dasko, Lawrence Faykosh, 

Leopold Bucko, Thomas Oscity, Unknown. Top Row, (left to right): Michael Faykosh, Rudolph Hornyak, Ignatz 
Buchovsky. 
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Officers and some Members of SGU Sokol Lodge 20 (1917). First Row, (left to right): Frank Pavlik, Joseph Zilla, 

Joseph Vulgan, Sr., Ignatz Bukovusky, John Rehak, John Kamas, Philip Kovalovsky. Second Row, (left to right): 

Lawrence Faykosh, Paul Bucko, John Durec, Leopold Valasek, John Valek, John Kovalovsky, Louis Suran. Third 

Row, (left to right): Sam Ball, Rudolph Hornyak, John Moravsky, Joseph Marcinek, Andrew Kostelnik, Nicholas 
Valasek. 


The year 1906 was important because of the for- 
mation of the women’s auxiliary, called in Slovak 
Venec (wreath), which was chartered by the parent 
organization under the No. 31, while the men had re- 
ceived their charter under the No. 20. The founding 
ladies were: Anna Bucko, Susan Drahos, Anna Gablas, 
Josephine Kovalovsky, Anna Levcik, Julia Pernicek, 
Mary Valasek, Anna Valasek, Josephine Zahradnik. 


The activity of the Ford City Sokol was greatly 
hampered by the lack of a home of their own. In 
1907 a lot was purchased for $700.00. This sum was 
supplied only in part from the treasury; the rest came 


from loans of members. At once a building committee 
was elected: Ignatius Bukovsky, George Micudik, J. 
R. Pacovsky, George Szafran, Leopold Valasek. April 
20, 1908, was the great day when the Home of the 
Sokols of Ford City was solemnly dedicated. 

The specific purpose of all Sokols everywhere was 
to promote physical education, at those times still in 
its beginnings. The Ford City Sokol soon found a 
capable director in this activity in Joseph Drahos, who 
was brought to this town from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. He was succeeded in this capicity by Leopold 
Valasek, until Francis Oslislo was persuaded to leave 
Pittsburgh and come to Ford City. 





Gymnastic Team of Sokol Lodge 20 in 1909. 
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First Junior Drill Team SGU No. 20. First Row, (left to right): John Kovalovusky, Cyril Kovalousky. Second Row, 

(left to right): Joseph Vulgan, Frank Kovalovsky, Jake Rehak, Rudolph Petrovsky, Edward Pechan, Albert Pecan, 

Sanoba. Back Row, (left to right): Julia Simensky, Veronica Puskar, Rose Bellas, Leopold Valasek, Mary Sanoba, 
Mary Schmaus, Tillie Kovalovsky, Mary Dinus, Mr. Vulgan. 
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The young organization experienced a serious set- 
back in 1910. As a result of a fire in the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass plant the factory had to close for a certain 
time. Many became unemployed and left the town. 

The activity of the Sokol was enlarged in 1911 with 
the founding of a Young Sokol, which received No. 5 
in the present organization. The organizers were John 
Kovalovsky, Stephen Minarcin and Leopold Valasek. 

The year 1915 was important because of the pur- 
chase of the lot adjoining the Sokol Home. The sum 
of $2,500.00 paid for it was for the members of that 
time a considerable outlay. 

When in 1917 the United States stepped into 
World War I against Germany and Austro-Hungary, 
a number of members joined as volunteers in the 
Armed Forces, not only to defend their new country 
but also to help liberate their brethren in Slovakia. 
Michael Orechovsky, Martin Rezak and Ignatius 
Lukasek gave their lives for the ideals for which the 
Sokols in America and in Europe stood and towards 
which they led their members. 

The same patriotism was manifested also in World 
War IJ, and the following members paid for it with 








Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol Band of Ford City 


(John Novak, Steve Valentine, Lawre 


nce Faykosh, 





Offi SGU Sokol Lodge 20 (1962). Front Row, (left to right): John J. Simmons, Fred Nycz, Edward Janov- 
Sestans Kasan, Joseph Kovalik. Back Row, (left to right): John Poznik, Cyril Baranec, Gerald Folta, Edward 
Kubatko, Justin Miska, Kenneth Helm. 
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their lives: Anton Balabazer, John L. Hranica, Milos The present officers are: 


Kluchar, William E. Krall, Stephen Levcik, Joseph President ..............--0e000 00. Edward Janovsky 
Prazenica, George Ulicky, Rudolf Zelek. Vice-President.-9. aati. see ee ee Stephen Kasun 
Following a general trend observed all over the Recor meet Fred N 
United States, the interest in gymnastic activities has SDR ee et as ee! ei ue 
considerably diminished also among the members of Treasurer 2208.82). tee eee John Simmons 
the Sokol in Ford City. However, the re-emphasis on Financial Secretary ................. Joseph Vulgan 
the physical fitness of our youth, made the goal of the Juvenile Secretary -w2ccee oe John Miska 
endeavors of Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy, Chairman Auditorss, -7.5e kee Edward Kubatko 
should revitalize this branch of the activity of the ‘Auditor: "5a ee 2 ee John Poznik 
Sokols, and contribute that a national organization, Cha pene crates Jocephekovell 

which was thought obsolete, because the ties with the o-— = = = °C 77 P 

country of origin had been loosened or completely Trustee pati ie len to ee eee Cyril Baranec 
severed, will see a renaissance in its service to the ‘Eruste@iow eee ok ty See eee Gerald Folta 
community. Physicale Instructess” 72. s20402 eee Betty Novak 


THE WOMEN'S SLOVAK GYMNASTIC UNION SOKOL, WREATH NO. 31 OF FORD CITY 





Officers of Women’s Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol Wreath No. 31 (1925). Back Row, (left to right): Julia Ni- 
coda, Anna Bucko. Seated, (left to right): J. Zahradnik, A. Hrabousky, J. Kovalovsky, M. Valasek, A. Valasek. 
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The Ladies Sokol No. 31 was founded in October 
1906. The charter members of the Lodge were: Anna 
Hrabovsky, Mary Valasek, Anna Bucko, Josephine 
Kovalovsky, Susan Drahos, Josephine Zaharnik, Anna 
Valasek, Julia Pernik and the first President Julia 
Nicoda. 


The fundamental endeavors of the Organization 
are: Physical Training, Moral Training, National and 
Civic Training, Democratic Training, Progressive So- 
cial Training. 


One member of the local Lodge, Anna M. Valasek, 
was elected even to the Head Lodge as a member of 
the Financial Committee during the years 1934-1942. 


Isabelle Cechvala, another member of the lodge, 
placed second in the National Gymnastic Competition 
in 1930 at Madison Square Garden in New York City 


in the Championship Division and in 1932 was a mem- 
ber of the S. G. U. Sokol Gym Team which attended 
the IX Pan-Sokol Slet in Praha. 

During World War II five members of the local 
Lodge were members of the Armed Forces: Olga 
Durec, Mildred Chiodo, Anna Krukar, Anna Marie 
Bono, and Mary Ann Romancheck. 

Gymnastic instruction through the years were dir- 
ected by Mary Gurski, Leona Bennett, Mildred 
Chiodo, Joan Jageman, Juliann Mathias, and at the 
present time by Betty Novak. 

The Lodge is today directed by the following 
officers: M. Protz, President; H. Kovalik, Vice Presi- 
dent; J. Halas, Financial Secretary; W. Kalnik, Treas- 
urer; B. Novak, Recording Secretary; M. Chiodo, Care 
of Sick Members; A. Bower and R. Bellas, Members 
of the Financial Committee. 





Officers of Women’s Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol, Wreath No. 31 (1962). ( Left to right): Betty Novak, Rec. 
Secy.; H. Kovalik, V. Pres.; W. Kalnik, Treas.; M. Protz, Pres.; J. Halas, Fin. Secy.; A. Bower, Fin. Com. 
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THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, BRANCH 63 OF FORD CITY 
By Nick Ursiak 


Soon after the turn of the century in the year 1902, 
Branch No. 63 of the Ukrainian National Association 
was founded in Ford City, Pennsylvania. From an 
initial membership of eighteen individuals the organi- 
zation has continued to expand to this day. An en- 
rollment of 780 members is contained on its member- 
ship roster. 


It became apparent that a meeting place was neces- 
sary if the work of the Association was to continue, so 
the members decided to purchase the building at 600 
Sixth Avenue, which housed the first public school in 
the community. This building was purchased in 1913 
from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, and in 1916 
adjoining land was purchased. 


The original membership of the Branch consisted 
of Ukrainian immigrants who had left the villages and 
hamlets of their homeland to settle in America. The 
immigrants brought with them many of the customs 
peculiar to Ukrainian culture—the beautiful language, 


the soul stirring songs and dances, and the religious 
customs and family traditions. The Ukrainian lan- 
guage is still spoken in some homes. The Ukrainian 
melodies and dances are recalled in fond memory. The 
religious customs are observed to a degree, and the 
family traditions continue to be upheld by the present 
generation of Americans of Ukrainian descent. 


The old home had been the scene for many mem- 
orable weddings, concerts, plays, and dances. Count- 
less members remember the good times had by all on 
those premises. Many a tale will be told to our child- 
ren and grandchildren about incidents which occurred 
at those affairs. 


Finally, as it must happen to all buildings, the time 
came when progress and safety decreed that the old 
structure be demolished. In the Spring of 1957, the 
old landmark was razed, and on the same site, a new 
building was constructed which was completed in the 
fall of the same year. 





Present Officers of U.N.A. Branch 63. Front Row, (left to right): Nick Panchik, Treas.; Michael. Turko, U.N.A. 
Secy.; John Myschisin, Club Secy. Back Row, (left to right): Michael Oresick, Auditor; Nick Ursiak, Rec. Secy.; 


John Buriak, Trustee; John Odrechowski, Trustee. 


Not Pictured: Morris Lukowsky, Pres.; Joseph Pivarnik, 


Auditor; Joseph Oliver, Vice Pres.; Ellis Bobby, Trustee. 
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SOME OF OUR PEOPLE 


TOPS IN HIS FIELD—ZIGMUND RED MIHALIK 
By Marvin Carberry 





Zigmund (Red) Mihalik. 


Over the years since the founding of the town, 
Ford City has had many outstanding citizens who have 
made their mark in various professions and endeavors. 
It would be difficult to recall or come up with any one 
single person, who in the course of his work has 
brought more fame and publicity to the town than 
Zigmund (Red) Mihalik. His recognition as one of the 
outstanding basketball officials in the nation and his 
reputation for excellence is a source of pride to the 
entire town. 

Prior to his career as an official, Red had several 
years experience as an outstanding player. He played 
varsity basketball for three years for Ford City High 
School. He played with a Ford City independent team, 
then with the fast Muny League of Pittsburgh in 1937 
and 1938. He played with the New York Celtics and 
with Youngstown in the old National Basketball 
League. Red served three years with the United States 
Air Force as an engine mechanic and was discharged 
in February 1946 at Fort Logan, Colorado. 

Mihalik is a member of the Allegheny-Kiski Valley 
Basketball Association, which is an affiliate of the 
Pennsylvania and the International Association of 
Basketball Officials. Also a member of the College 
Basketball Officials Association which has offices in 


New York. Red started his career as an official in 
1934 officiating inter-mural games until he obtained a 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association Li- 
cense in 1938. 


Red has worked games in the Tri-State Intercol- 
legiate Conference of Pittsburgh, the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference of New York, the Southern Con- 
ference, the Atlantic Coast Conference, the Big Ten, 
the West Virginia Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 
Also the National Pro League; the National Industrial 
League; the NCAA Finals in 1956, 58, 59, and ’60; the 
post-season Pan-American games at Louisville; the 
A.A.U. Tournament at Denver, Colorado, in 1960; the 
Olympic Trials in 1960. The Dixie Classic at North 
Carolina for twelve years, the Carousel Tournament 
at North Carolina for three years, the Steel Bowl 
Tournament in Pittsburgh since its beginning, worked 
nine W.P.I.A.L. Finals and five Pennsylvania State 
finals. Red also toured for the State Department, 
working games in Europe and South America. Quite a 
Who's Who of Basketball, all attesting to Mihalik’s re- 
putation as an official. 


In addition to his work in basketball, Red works 
baseball and football games on the High School and 
College levels. It would be safe to say, without fear 
of contradiction, that Red Mihalik is esteemed as 
much or more so as anyone in his line of work in the 
country. The demand for his services and the return 
engagements he is booked for in the conferences he 
works, amply attest to this fact. This was further 
brought out at the testimonial dinner at the C. U. 
Hall in 1961, when a sellout crowd of local people and 
top flight figures in high school, college, and pro- 
fessional sporting circles from many parts of the 
country gathered to do him honor. 


Red’s success can be attributed to many things 
some of which are: 


1. His top physical condition, which enables him 
to thoroughly cover the field of action and keep on top 
of the game. Red works out with the local high 
school boys in the training season and has always given 
unstintingly of his advice and counsel in developing 
the boys’ talents. His assistance has been no small 
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factor in the calibre of basketball that has been played 
in the High School Gym over the years. 2. His 
thorough knowledge of the rules and interpretation of 
same has won him the respect of all. When Red is 
working a game all concerned know that it will be a 
completely unbiased, fair shake for both teams, re- 
gardless of what a coach may think of a particular call. 
3. His complete control of the game. Mihalik never 
lets a game get out of hand and can’t be “Red Dogged” 
as various coaches have learned to their sorrow. When 
he shouts, “You're holding” and points out the culprit, 
there is no mistaking whom he means. 4. He is color- 
ful in his performance and keeps his games moving, 


friendly but firm, in complete control at all times, and 
a pleasure to watch working a game. 

Mihalik is married to a local girl, Helen Morgen- 
stern; they have no children, and they make their home 
on Eleventh Street, in Ford City. 

In his years of officiating, the associations and 
friendships he has formed are legion. He is a com- 
pletely straight forward, modest, unassuming, friendly, 
affable, thoroughly fine person and an ambassador 
“par excellence” of Ford City. The townspeople salute 
Red in this Anniversary Book of the “Diamond Jubilee” 
celebration. May he enjoy many more years of suc- 
cess in his work. 


ALBERT R. PECHAN 


Senator Pechan’s place in this book is justified not 
only because of the eminent position he has reached 
in the public life of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, but also because he exemplifies what achieve- 
ments are accessible in this country to those who are 
willing to make use of the opportunities offered by a 
free and democratic system of government. It is a 
fact of sociology that the sons and daughters of the 
immigrants usually do not go much further from the 
place occupied in the community by their parents. 
That this is not so much the result of prejudice on 
the part of those who arrived sooner at the shores of 
America, is demonstrated by the example of such men 
as, e.g., is Senator Pechan. Their success is explained 
easily: they themselves, and even more their parents, 
realized very early the importance of schooling and 
higher education, and took full advantage, sometimes 
under considerable financial sacrifices, of the possibili- 
ties available to all who are ready to reach for them. 

Albert R. Pechan was born in Ford City May 13, 
1902. His parents, Ludwig Pechan and Theresa 
Gruenmandel, had come to this country in 1901 from 
Slovakia. After other tryouts, they started in 1914 in 
the bakery business and their establishment is still 
managed by another of their sons. 

Young Albert was something of a prodigy. After 
rapidly going through St. Mary’s Parochial School, he 
entered High School at the precocious age of twelve. 
Having terminated his secondary education as the 
first native graduate from immigrant parents, he 
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moved on to college and the School of Dentistry of 
the University of Pittsburgh, from which he graduated 
in 1928. 

Having decided to practice his profession in his 
native town, he at once plunged into public life. He 
was elected in 1929 to his first term as Ford City 
School Director and served in this capacity for thirty 
years. He was the first President of the newly formed 
Ford City Union School District. 


Dr. Pechan became also the first native son of Ford 
City to be elected to the legislative body of Pennsy]- 
vania. He represents the Senatorial District of Arm- 
strong and Butler Counties in the Senate since 1948, 
having been re-elected in 1952, 1956 and 1960, the 
first from the district to serve more than two con- 
secutive terms. 


In the Senate he served as Chairman of the Public 
Health and Welfare Committee, and also as member 
of such Committees, as on Education, Highways, Con- 
stitutional Changes and Federal Relations, Banking, 
Military Affairs, Aeronautics, Law and Order, and 
others. He is Republican Whip since 1955. His pro- 
minence was given public recognition in 1958 when he 
was requested to join the unsuccessful ticket of Harold 
Stassen as a candidate for the office of Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. 


In his native town he was responsible for the intro- 
duction of fluoridation of the drinking water, quite 
understandable from an expert in dental care. Ford 
City was the first municipality in Pennsylvania to 
adopt it, deserving thereby for its sponsor the honor- 


ary epithet of the Father of Flouridation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Because of his contributions to the Dental Prof- 
fession he was named Pennsylvania’s Dentist of the 
Year in 1957. This honor was accorded him by the 
Pennsylvania State Dental Association. He was made 
a Fellow in the American College of Dentists in Los 
Angeles in 1960. The next year he was made a Fellow 
in the Academy of General Dentistry. 


In 1957, along with 11 other legislators, he visited 
twenty foreign countries on his own expense: Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, East and West Germany, Jordan, 
Israel, Egypt, Italy, Greece, Algeria, Tunisia, France, 
England etc. 

Since 1947 Senator Pechan is a trustee of Indiana 
State College. Among the many honors and citations 
the most recent one should be mentioned: Dr. Pechan 
was elected to a fellowship in the International Col- 
lege of Dentists. No wonder that he is listed in the 
Who's Who in the East for a number of years. 


Although Dr. Pechan was elected to the Senate of 
Pennsylvania only by the votes of his friends and of 
fellow members of his political party, he always dem- 
onstrated by his deeds to be conscious of the fact that 
he is to represent all people of his senatorial district. 
Accordingly, he has made use of his influence to 
further the needs and interests of all people of Arm- 
strong and Butler Counties, and his many personal 
friends from both political parties are ample evidence 
that he did not disappoint the men and women of his 
native town. 


ALBERTINA REITLER SCHNEIDER 


Albertina Reitler came with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Reitler, and her brothers (Fritz, 19 years 
old; August, 17 years old; Herman 11 years) from 
Stollberg by Aachen, Germany, to the United States 
in 1888. Her parents were in their mid-forties and 
Albertina was 15 when they left Stollberg by train for 
Antwerp. At Antwerp they boarded the ship which 
brought them to America. Each person was allowed 
to bring 100 pounds of merchandise which consisted of 
bed linens, household articles and groceries. It was a 
rough, rugged voyage across the ocean. The men of 
the family didn’t seem to mind the trip but Albertina 
and her mother were sick and miserable the whole 
time. They were too sick to leave their room. Every 
morning her father would make coffee and take it to 
them. 


After 14 days and 13 nights on the ocean, they ar- 
rived. in New York. They traveled by train to Creigh- 
ton where they stayed overnight with friends who had 
come to the United States a year before them. The 
next morning they boarded a train for Ford City and 
arrived there on May 1, 1888. The family had to 
split up for their first meal in Ford City. Some of 
them ate with the Bottlander family and the rest of 
them ate with the Mores family. Mr. Henry Bott- 
lander was just a baby at that time. 


The Reitlers moved into a newly-built house in 
“Cracker Box Row’, another name for the 25 new 
houses on Fifth Avenue. They had to clean out the 
wood shavings and dirt left by the carpenters. Their 
first meal in the new house was eaten from an upset 
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Mrs. Albertina (Reitler) Schneider. 


washtub which served as a table. The tub was pur- 
chased at the C. A. Bailey Store where they bought 
their supplies. The store was located between Sixth 
and Seventh Street on Third Avenue. 

Why did the Reitlers come to Ford City? Mr. 
Anton Ross, a former neighbor and glass-worker with 
Mr. Reitler in Stollberg, and now employee of Captain 
John Ford at the Glass Plant in Creighton, Penna., 
had returned to Stollberg to bring his wife and family 
to the United States. Captain Ford had instructed 
Mr. Ross to solicit talent in Stollberg to start the new 
glass plant in Ford City. Ford had supplied Ross with 
funds for transportation for anyone willing to come to 
the new glass plant. After hearing Ross’s story of the 
opportunities an immigrant would have in Ford City, 
Mr. Reitler decided to leave his family in Stollberg and 
come to America. He thought that after he was settled 
in Ford City he could send for his family. Mrs. Reit- 


ler would not have it that way. She said “If father is 
going, we are all going’. They had sufficient funds 
for their own transportation. That is why they de- 
cided to risk the adventure in the new country. 

The factory wasn’t ready for operation when the 
Reitlers first arrived in Ford City. Albertina’s father 
went to work right away helping to get the plant 
ready for operation. At this particular job, he was 
working 12 hours a day and his wages were $1.25 a 
day. When the plant finally started, her father opera- 
ted the first glass grinding machine. This was the same 
work he had been doing in the plant in Germany. 
Her brother, Fritz, crawled on his knees over the table 
to examine the glass; August worked in the polishers 
and Herman, who was only 11 years old, worked as 
waterboy carrying drinking water to the working men. 

Her first impression of this town was anything 
but favorable. There were no paved streets, no side 





Mrs. John (Anna) Reitler, Lucy Schneider Kholep, 
John Reitler, Sr. (1925). 
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walks, no gas or electricity for lights (they used kero- 
sene), no running water and no sewage system. There 
were two farm houses; one down near where the 
bridge now stands and the other one was at the uppe1 
end of town. The Speer family lived at the upper end. 
They delivered milk, by horse and buggy, to the few 
families that lived here. Most of the area was nothing 
but swamp land. The men adjusted themselves to their 
new home but Albertina and her mother cried every- 
day to go back to Germany. 


The Ford Glass Company was in the process of 
building double houses on Fourth Avenue. After living 
in the house on Fifth Avenue for 6 weeks, Albertina 
and her family moved to a new house on Fourth Ave. 
nue, which is now the home of her grandson, Melvin 
Wolfe and family. The Ross family moved next door. 
Again they were neighbors as they had been in Stoll- 
berg. Being with old friends they became more ad- 
justed in their new life. 


In the winter months they could look out their 
window and see foxes running in the back yard hunt- 
ing something to eat. Every spring they planted a 
garden and raised their own vegetables. They canned 
the surplus for winter use. 


As time went on they longed for a church. They 
were a religious family. The Pittsburgh Synod of the 
Lutheran Church sent Reverend Gordier to Ford City 
and he held church services in the front room of the 
Reitler home. Later the Ford Glass Company let them 
use a room in the plant office for their services. Alber- 
tina was the first organist after the Lutheran Church 
was built. 


Gradually, Albertina adjusted to her new life here, 
She worked for the plant superintendent, Matthias 
Pepper and his family. Later,. she worked for the 
William Schiffgens family. Mr. Schiffgens was the 
carpenter shop foreman. 


May 25, 1892 was a date Albertina remembers 
quite well. Her father was granted his American cit- 
zenship papers. He had applied for these papers May 
29, 1888, just a few weeks after arriving in Ford City. 
Along about this time she met Mr. Nicholas Schneider, 
who worked with her father and brothers in the plant. 
He had come to Kittanning in 1887 at the age of 17. 


The Schneiders came from Frankfort on Main, Ger- 
many. Albertina Reitler and Nicholas Schneider were 
married August 5, 1893 in the German Lutheran 
Church. Today this church is the St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church located at Eleventh Street 
at Fourth Avenue. Reverend Barner officiated at the 
wedding. Several months later the plant ceased opera- 
tion, temporarily, and Nicholas went to Kittanning to 
work as a house painter. He walked to Kittanning in 
the morning and back to Ford City in the evening. 
He did this until the plant started operation again. 


When the sand plant across the river was started, 
Nicholas was transferred there to do carpenter work. 
To get to work he had to cross the river on the ferry. 
After the bridge was built in April of 1915, he walked 
to and from work after a 12 hour work day. When the 
sand plant was obsoleted by PPG, he was transferred 
back to Works 4 where he worked until he retired 
in 1935. He enjoyed a few leisure years until his eye- 
sight and his health failed him. He passed away April 
10, 1947 at the age of 76. 


Albertina Reitler Schneider’s parents lived long and 
useful lives, claiming the early hardships they had en- 
dured had not affected them. Her mother passed away 
March 19, 1928 at the age of 89. One year later, 
March 2, 1929 her father passed away at the age of 86. 


At this time Mrs. Schneider's family consists of 4 
daughters, 2 son-in-laws, 4 grandchildren and 4 great- 
grandchildren. Her daughters are Anna Wolfe, whose 
husband Leslie is a retired PPG Electrical F oreman; 
Louise Guthrie, whose husband Charles T, is a Mas- 
ter Mechanic at Works 4; Floda and William Schnei- 
der. Her grandchildren are Ardena Wolfe, a school 
teacher in the Ford City Elementary Schools; Mervin 
Wolfe, employed in the Grinders Department at 
Works 4; Rodney Wolfe, with the Electrical Depart- 
ment at Works 4; and Melvin Guthrie, a student at 
Indiana State College. Her great-grandsons are James 
and Ronald Wolfe; and Leslie and Terry Wolfe. 


Mrs. Schneider, who will be 90 years old Novem- 
ber 13, 1962, enjoys fairly good health. She scorns at 
any suggestion to use a cane. She spends her leisure 
time reading and watching her favorite television 
programs. 
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GEORGE SHOOP (1838 - 1907) 





George Shoop (1838 - 1907). 


What was life like in Ford City before John B. 
Ford came and founded our town? A lifelong resident 
of Ford City and its surroundings, Mrs. Beulah Fay- 
kosh, who with her husband Frank Faykosh conducts 
the Funeral Establishment at 701 Fourth Avenue, 
furnished the following reminiscences concerning her 


grandfather, George Shoop. 


George Shop had come to the area of what was 
later to become Ford City in 1868. He was the off- 
spring of a family which had settled in Manorville 
some fifty years earlier, and which had then spread 
out to many surrounding towns and villages. Being 
born in 1838, he had married in 1857 Nancy Jane 
Colins. When he moved on a small farm situated 
where now is Seventh Street, he brought with him 
four children. The eldest child was Nancy Ellen, born 
in 1859, who vividly recalled the difficulties encoun- 
tered by her father in making a living. She married 
later in 1874 William Henry Stitt of Manor Township. 


George and other men went at the start of the 
winter in small skiffs up the Allegheny River north- 
ward to Venango County, from where his wife had 
come, to set out numerous traps for various fur-bear- 
ing animals. Women and children stayed behind, 
awaiting with impatience the end of the winter when 
the men returned with the hides and pelts, which then 
were brought in spring by canoe to Pittsburgh to be 
sold to the company which had hired them, and 
which had in the meantime provided their families 
with advance money. 


The small farm had to supplement their needs. 
They had some dairy cattle, barnyard fowl, and they 
planted vegetables, which they sold in neighboring 
towns. Fishing was still good in the Allegheny before 
the coming of industry. 


However, circumstances were not at all favor- 
able, the hardships expected from the breadearner 
and his wife were too great, and the Shoop family 
decided to move back to Springdale, Pa., from where 
they had come to Ford City area. They sold their farm 
in 1883 to a man in Greensburg, who in turn sold it 
in 1887 to John B. Ford. 


William Henry Stitt and his wife Nancy Ellen 
Shoop stayed on their farm in Manor Township, where 
they raised a numerous family, composed of. thir- 
teen children. George Shoop himself died in Spring- 
dale in 1907. 
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JULIUS STEINER (1882 - 1960) 





Mr. Julius Steiner. 


Julius Steiner was one of Ford City’s leading citi- 
zens from 1911 to 1960. Active in business and com- 
munity affairs, he was recognized for his active par- 
ticipation among: the foreign born in the community. 
From the time he arrived in Ford Gity in 1911 he ser- 
ved as champion of the people in the area. 


Squire Steiner, as he was called through the long 
years he held the office of justice of the peace, has a 
rightful place in this book, not so much because of his 
having lived and worked in Ford City for half a cen- 
tury, but because he was a veritable institution for the 
majority of the population. He was nearly indispens- 
able in helping the people to take up their places in 
the life of their new country. With his command of 
German, Croatian, Magyar, Slovak and Polish, he be- 
came for the immigrants the link with the Old Country 
and gave them a feeling of security in this country. 
Many were illiterate, others possessed only a scant 
education and none knew the English language to a 
degree sufficient to transact acts of legal significance. 
He arranged for them to bring their relatives and 
friends to Ford City and handled the remittance of 
money to the wives and children who had been left 


behind temporarily until the father would be able to 
have them join him in the new home country. He was 
called frequently at all hours of the day and night to 
solve family problems, to straighten out errant fathers 
or wayward children. He taught many local residents 
the essentials to become naturalized citizens and he 
sponsored hundreds of people in their attempt to gain 
citizenship papers. He spoke six languages and was 
frequently called upon to act as interpreter in the 
Armstrong County Court. 


Born in Clenocz, Hungary, on June 11, 1882, Julius 
Steiner attended business college and the Government 
Railroad College. His first job was as station agent 
and telegrapher with the Hungarian Railroad. He 
came to the United States in 1905 and was employed 
at a bank in Duquesne, Pa. Then he became assistant 
manager of the foreign department of the Mellon 
National Bank in Pittsburgh. Mr. Steiner came to 
Ford City in 1911 and entered the real estate, insur- 
ance and travel agent business. He was one of the 
founders of the Armstrong County Building and Loan 
Association. 


The civic contributions given by Mr. Steiner in- 
cluded service as a member and secretary of the Ford 
City School Board for 20 years, Justice of the Peace 
for 34 years, member of the Armstrong County Me- 
morial Hospital Board for 25 years, past president of 
the Ford City Kiwanis Club, charter member of the 
Ford City Volunteer Firemen for 45 years, former 
member of the Boy Scout Board, past president and 
member of the Board of the Armstrong County Tuber- 
culosis and Health Society. He held offices and mem- 
bership in various civic and social organizations of the 
district, including the Ford City Eagles Lodge, Knights 
of Pythias, Kittanning Elks and the Bai Brith 
Society. He was a member of the Kneseth Israel 
Synagogue of Kittanning. 


On October 6, 1957, Mr. and Mrs. Steiner cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary. His death 
occurred on October 30, 1960 (his wife had died in 
1959). He was survived by two children, Edward J. 
Steiner, an attorney residing in Ford City; and Mrs. 
Ruth Hardy of Olympia Fields, Illinois; and five 
grandchildren. 
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FORD CITY’S PRIDE 





Louise Byron. 


A native of Ford City is working as missionary in 
India. Louise Byron went first to India in December 
1933. She has now visited her home town and will re- 
turn in August 1962 the fourth time to her missionary 
work under the International Missions, Inc. 


Her field is situated in south central India, 120 
miles from Hyderabad City. The chief language is 
there Telugu, but she makes use also of Hindi and 
Urdu. Her works consists mostly in evangelistic ac- 
tivities, but she is also dispensing medicines and takes 
care of milder physical ailments of the people in the 
villages south of the sacred Godaveri River. Miss 
Byron has also been principal of the Mission School at 
times, and she teaches in the villages the Laubach 
Adult Literacy courses. She has given also aid to the 
lepers which are considered outcasts by their families. 


On trips to and from India she visited England, 
Scotland, parts of Europe, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, 
Malaya, Java, Borneo, Phillipines and Hawaii. 


Ford City is proud to be represented in the mission 
field by a dedicated native of our town. 





Joseph Hnatiow, B. S. 


Joseph Stephen Hnatiow, a member of the fourth 
and final group of Peace Corps volunteers to train at 
Pennsylvania State University, departed June 17 from 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport for the Philippine Islands. 


There he will teach English, science and physical 
fitness for two years in a small fishing village on the 


island of Cebu. 


J. S. Hnatiow, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hnatiow, 
718 5th Avenue, Ford City, and a 1962 graduate of 
Indiana State College, flew first to Chicago, then 
Seattle, Washington; Anchorage, Alaska; Tokyo, Japan; 
Hong Kong, China; and finally Manila, where he will 
complete additional training at the University of the 
Philippines before beginning his teaching duties. 


His studies at the university will consist of Philip- 
pine history, traditions and language, scientional edu- 
cation courses (Daily Leader - Times, June 26, 1962). 
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Rev. Frank R. Ferrara. 


The congregation of Holy Trinity Catholic Church 
gave thanks to God Sunday, July 22, 1962, because a 
member of the community had reached his goal, the 
priesthood, after many vears of preparation. 


Frank R. Ferrara was born in Ford City July 12, 
1935, as son of Ralph J. Ferrara and Mary Radic. He 
attended Holy Trinity Parochial School for eight years 
and Ford City Public High School for one term, con- 
tinuing his studies at St. Fidelis Minor Seminary in 
Herman, Pa., and then at St. Vincent Major Seminary 
in Latrobe, Pa., from which he graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in philosophy. The late Bishop 
Hugh Lamb of the Greensburg Diocese sent the prom- 
ising young man to the North American College in 
Rome, from which he frequented the renown Papal 
University Gregoriana, terminating his studies this 
year with a master’s degree in S. Theology. 


On December 20, 1961, Father Frank had been or- 
dained priest in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome, in the 
presence of his parents, his sister, relatives and friends 
from Ford City. 


After having topped his travels to some twenty-five 
countries in Europe with a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land and other Near East countries, he returned to 
the United States to receive his first pastoral assign- 
ment from the present Bishop of Greensburg, William 
Conare. 


On Sunday, July 22, 1962, Father Ferrara cele: 
brated a solemn Thanksgiving Mass in Holy Trinity 
Church, assisted by the clergy of Ford City, the former 
and the present pastors of his home church, his tea- 
chers from St. Fidelis and St. Vincent Seminaries, and 
surrounded by his family, his parents and his sister, 


the Reverend Sister M. Francesca, a teacher at St. 
Ursula Parochial School in Perysville, Pa. 

A banquet at the Slovak Catholic Union Hall fol- 
lowed with 450 guests. After a Solemn Benediction at 
4 P.M. in Holy Trinity Church, a reception was held 
for some 800 wellwishers. 

May it be permitted to Father Frank Ferrara to 
labor for many years in the vineyard of the Lord. 





Mrs. Theresa Senopole. 


Mrs. Theresa Senopole, widow after the late 
Samuel Senepole, will be 92 next Christmas. She is re- 
markable for her vigor and health, and is still active 
in the grocery store which she founded with her hus- 
band many years ago. One could ascribe her long life 
to her diligence and hard work, especially in the gar- 
den plot behind her home, but the most acceptable 
explanation is the fact that she comes from a family in 
which longevity is a natural thing. Two of her brothers 
are still alive in their native Italy, Anthony, 96 years 
old, and Moses, 86 years old. Their father had reached 
100, and a grandfather is supposed to have lived to the 
ripe age of 125. 

The many friends and admirers wish her still more 
happy years among her children, grandchildren and 
further progeny. 
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Kenneth Rawlinson was born in Ford City July 
15, 1915. After graduation from Ford City High 
School in 1931, he continued his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, terminating it with a Bachelor of 
Science degree, and supplementing it later with a 
master’s degree in 1942. He became very early a 
dedicated sportsman. He played tailback and end at 
Ford City High School for coaches John Honce and 
Neenie Campbell. After leaving college, he was for 
four years football coach at Casey Township, Ill., High 
School. Between 1945 and 1947 he coached swimmers 
of William and Mary College, and the Oklahoma 
swimmers in 1955 to Big Seven Conference Champion- 
ships. This was followed by a stay of six years as 
trainer at Lafayette College. Since February 1, 1953, 
he is head trainer at University of Oklahoma. His 
accomplishments were recognized when he was ap- 
pointed official trainer of the 1960 United States 
Olympic Squad. His experience in the field of sport 
training Ken Rawlinson has written down for the 
benefit of others in a book Modern Athletic Training, 
of which it was said: “The best player in the 
world is of no value sitting on the bench with an in- 
jury; only through proper training and conditioning 
can the coach field his strongest team in every game... 
And this valuable handbook will help any coach or 
trainer keep his players in top shape throughout the 
season. Every phase of athletic training is covered in 
detail, from warm-up exercises to seasonal diets. Raw- 
linson has conducted training clinics all over the 
country, and he now passes on to you exactly what he 
teaches the trainers and coaches who attend _his 
clinics.” 





Kenneth Rawlinson. 





Home of Ukrainian National Association, Branch 63 (Sixth Ave. at Sixth St.) 
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NOT JUST A STATUE 
By Candace Faykosh 


“Hello! I’m the statue of John B. Ford. For 69 “I have seen churches built, streets paved, schools 
years I have been standing here in the park, watching dedicated, the coming and going of street cars, the 
our town change. I have seen many historical events way the people withstood World War I and World 


War II. Yes, I could go on for hours just naming the 
things that have come and gone since I have been 
standing here; but all the things I have seen were not 
many times. historical. No, I also see the human side of this town. 


take place, but don’t worry, I don’t intend to bore you 
with them. I realize that you have heard them all 





The Monument to John B. Ford in Borough Park. 
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“My most ardent admirers are the children who 
play in the park. They seem to enjoy the park 
throughout the year, and they always take time out 
from their play to come over and visit me. When small 
children come to see me for the first time, they often 
ask such questions as ‘Is he alive, Mommy?’ or “Daddy, 
did he make Ford City?’ Then the parents proceed to 
tell the story. Sometimes the story is a little distorted 
or mixed up, but it’s always told with affection. 

“I am visited by a number of bums, hobos, and 
derelicts. Some talk to me, some sing, and some of 
them just sit there and look. I would like to talk to 
them but I think it would scare them away. 

“A few years back a gang of young devilish boys 
came into my yard and painted me from head to toe 
with white paint. I didn’t mind that too much: what 
I didn’t like was what the police made them use to 
remove the paint. Actually, they weren't really bad 
boys. They were just in need of something to do. 

“Last year, during the last big snow of the winter, 
about five teenage girls, bundled in snow clothes and 
boots, jumped over the pointed iron fence and dashed 
toward me. I must admit that I was a bit frightened. 
To my surprise and delight, the girls were just coming 
to get a closer look and to respectfully admire me. 


“During the summer months, I see quite a few 
lovers. Oh, I don’t think they come to see me; it’s just 
a little darker in my section of the park. 

“A lot of people take me for granted. They think 
that Pll be in my little yard forever. Someday, I'll 
fool them! I'll step down from my pedestal, walk 
down the six steps, go out the rusty gate and take a 
little jaunt around town. Then they might appreciate 
me when I stand there through all kinds of weather, 
night and day. Don’t get me wrong. I‘m not com- 
plaining. Truthfully, I loved all the people in this 
town. I’ve seen the good and the bad. Theyre all 
creatures of God. The love I feel for these people 
is so warm that it almost melts my bronze heart. 
I am proud to have their respect, for I stand for the 
memory of the man who founded this town. 

“I hope that in years to come, I will see great 
changes made for the betterment of the town and its 
people. There are many things that should be done, 
but knowing the people of this town for 69 years 
makes me feel sure that their needs will be taken care 
of. 

“I think you may be wondering how a statue can 
have all these feelings. I am not just a statue; I stand 
for the people. I am the spirit of Ford City!” 


THE FUTURE OF FORD CITY 
By Victor J. Pospishil 


Although Ford City is certainly one of the most 
loveliest towns in which one could wish to live and to 
work, it is also one of those American settlements that 
is on the decline due to the tendency of American 
economy to migrate from the Eastern parts of the 
country to the Western regions, and in our own times, 
especially to the states on the Pacific coast. Ford City 
shares in that the fate of whole New England, of West 
Virginia, and other states and towns. It is true that 
the reasons for this shifting are not always the same; 
the textile industry's move from Massachusetts to the 
southern states is explained by other considerations 
than the doom of the mining towns of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. However, it must be recognized 
that such movements of the economic structure have 
always been a pattern of American economic develop- 
ment. 


The people of the Borough of Ford City earn a 
livelihood either in industry or by providing services, 
such as teachers, merchants, barbers, owners of diners, 


taverns, gasoline stations, etc. There are two major 
industries in town: two Pittsburgh Plate Glass factories, 
Works 4 and 6, and the Eljer Pottery. Another major 
employer is the trucking firm Heilman. The PPG 
plants employ at the present time some 2,000 persons 
of all employment levels. Naturally, not all of them 
are living in Ford City proper. The Eljer Company 
plant gives a livelihood to some 600 individuals. How- 
ever, from the following statistical information it is at 
once discernible that a large number of former workers 
of the PPG plants are now unemployed: 


Year Number of Employment Payroll 

1955 3,211 $ 18,870,318 
1956 3,579 20,297,529 
1957 3,168 19,952,934 
1958 2,473 11,489,169 
1959 2,526 17,317,000 
1960 2,240 16,903,101 
1961 1,957 13,213,437 


Total $118,043,488 
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The average annual pay of an employee of the 
P.P.G. Co. in Ford City was $6,752.00. Those who are 
unemployed retain seniority rights in their Union and 
are therefore disinclined to leave the town for seeking 
employment somewhere else. For many this would 
be nearly impossible. Encouraged by good wages in 
the years following immediately World War II, they 
have founded early in life sizable families, have pur- 
chased substantial homes with the help of mortgages, 
have not learned any of the skills which are sought 
elsewhere. However, considering the large number 
of unemployed workers with more extensive seniority 
rights, years will have to pass until they can be called 
back to permanent employment. 


This situation is not unique to Ford City. How- 
ever, there is in our town an aggravating circumstance. 
Since there is no other larger city in the vicinity, he 
who seeks work elsewhere, or who wishes to frequent 
some school of college level, cannot commute from 
their homes to work or school, but are forced to leave 
their home town, usually forever. Thus, one could 
enumerate on the fingers of one hand the boys and 
girls who are able to stay in Ford City after their 
graduation from high school. Since there is simply 
no job whatsoever offerred to them, they have to 
abandon their parents, their home, their friends and 
seek a livelihood elsewhere. This is not peculiar to 
Ford City, since in other places too the surplus of 
the labor force is compelled to seek employment out- 
side the home town, but it is singular that the extreme 
absence of available jobs obliges all and everyone to 
sever his ties with Ford City. 


The plight of Ford City and its surroundings has 
been recognized also by the Federal Government in 
1960. According to a report of The Daily Leader- 
Times, “the Kittanning-Ford City area has been placed 
on a special government list of communities hardest hit 
by long-term unemployment. 


The Bureau of Employment Security in Washington 
issued the list of 20 major industrial centers and 71 
smaller communities .... It said the plight of the 
depressed areas stemmed chiefly from declines in such 
industries as coal mining, textiles, machinery or auto- 
mobile. 


Labor Department officials said the areas on the 
“worst-off” list might be in line for additional federal 
aid to help them make an economic recovery. 


To qualify, a city must have had an annual average 
unemployment rate at least 50 per cent above the 


national average for three of the preceding four years, 
75 per cent above the U.S. average for two or the 
three preceding years and double the national rate for 
one of the two past years. 


It also must have unemployment of 6 per cent or 
more currently with no immediate prospect of im- 
provement.” 


The only salvation, which could reverse the trend, 
would be if substantial industries could be persuaded 
to move to this area, and thereby permit at least to a 
certain percentage of the younger generation to re- 
main in their home town. MACADO = Middle Arm- 
strong County Area Development Organization strives 
to achieve this aim, and to induce some industry to 
settle in this region. However even if it should be suc- 
cessful, the general and inexorable tendency of Ameri- 
can economy to relocate itself, the availability in so 
many other places of this country of all the facilities 
offered in Armstrong County, does not permit to as- 
sume that a change will occur in the employment 
situation. 


Ford City, therefore cannot expect progress and 
growth as a town. The census of 1960 has shown a 
slight increase of population (5,440), against the re- 
turn of the census of 1950 (5,352). This is in opposition 
to the general trend in Armstrong County and in 
Pennsylvania, and in nearly all Eastern states of the 
Union. It can be explained by the annexation of the 
Bellwood Garden Area (1951), Neal Avenue Area 
(1958) and Ford View (1958). The census of 1940 
showed still 5,795 inhabitants. There will be chilciren 
and young people around for a number of years, but 
since the number of couples of childbearing age be- 
comes increasingly small the more one descends from 
those of forty years of age, it is evident that the future 
of Ford City will differ considerably from its past. It 
will remain for a long time a pleasant town, inhabited 
by diligent people, of whom the majority will have a 
substantial income, either in salaries and wages or in 
Social Security payments augmented by a factory pen- 
sion. The signs which exhibit prosperity will not 
vanish so soon. But the overall picture of the days to 
come will not be under the slogan of progress but 
rather of honorable retirement. 


Time will prove whether this view of the present 
situation as it affects the future was justified or not. 
No one will be more happy at the centennial cele- 
bration of our town in 1987 than the writer if this 
prognosis should have proved wrong. 
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REMEMBER 
By Virginia Bower 


Bill Dodds of McGrann alias Santa Claus makes a 
trip to Ford Street each year before Christmas with 
his basket of fruit and popcorn balls and shares the 
“goodies” with the townfolk. 


Blair (Patty) Heilman of 5th Avenue has led the 
parades with the Colors for the past 20 years. Parades 
wouldn't be the same without this staunch “leader” 
and patriot. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bryan were the occupants of 
the first house in Ford City —— 1206 Third Avenue, 
the old Herrold farmhouse. Mrs. Bryan —— nee 
Dorothy Miller —— teaches in the local public school. 


Roy Bowser of 5th Avenue (Bowser’s Butcher 
Shop), formerly of Garrets Run, owned race horses. 
He raced his horses at the fairgrounds at Ford City, 
Hamburg, New York, and at fairs all over the United 
States. He still owns horses. 


Mrs. Bertha Bruce, blind for 20 years last Feb- 
ruary, will celebrate her 91st birthday in October 
1962. She just finished her 13th afghan and her 20th 
braided rug. She is a member of the Methodist 
Church. She lives part time with her daughter, Mrs. 
Clyde Huston, at 1139 5th Avenue. 


Mary Protz of Fourth Avenue was awarded the 
1962 Man of the Year Plaque by the Lions for service 
to the community. 


Mrs. Catherine Simensky (92 years old on July 5, 
1962) makes her home with her daughter, Mary 
Schwenning, of Toledo, Ohio. She still takes time out 
to visit her daughter, Mrs. Herb Solida of 1336 6th 
Avenue, Ford City. 


J. J. “Joe” Gleason of Eleventh Street takes his part 
in Senior Citizen’s program in real earnest. “Joe” is 
retired from P.P.G. Co. and spends part of his time 
visiting the dear “Ole Girls” in town. He visits them 
on birthdays, Valentines day, and Christmas. He al- 
ways has a gift of candy, an ice cream brick, or a 
bouquet of flowers from his beautiful garden. Since 
some of the “girls” don’t get around so well, they are 
ever so happy to see Joe. He truly lights a spark in 
their lives, and he is thought of as a real guy. Joe has 
a wonderful sense of humor. 


Walter Campbell, photographer in Ford City for 
forty years and burgess for nine years, was also in the 
silver fox business for about ten years. He maintained 
a small ranch above the bridge on the Green farm. 
He departed this life December 10, 1945, at the age of 
69 years. 


Haale: 
A special tribute should be paid to all servicemen 
and women, of all wars, who have gone to their eter- 
nal rest. 


Mr. Heymers also made the first conversion gas 
burner in town. His shop was in the Old Koloc build- 
ing on OConnor Street (417 Rear). Mrs. Marshal 
Rhodes, a daughter, still has the intricate drills which 
were used to construct the burner. 

Mrs. Katherine Elwood, another daughter, operates 
a Beauty Parlor in the Scheeren Building. Remember 
the pretty “Marcels” you got at “Katie’s Shop” before 
the “permanent” era. 


July 9, 1932 —— For the first time in history of 
international competition of the Slovak Gymnastic 
Union held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, an American 
team has taken first honors. Isabelle Kovalovsky of 
Ford City was a member of the team. Isabelle is now 
Mrs. Frank Cechvala of 734 Main Street, Ford City. 


Jennie Lee is handicapped, yet she has a beautiful 
personality and is always beaming. Her parents are 
Mr. & Mrs. Dwight Morgan, 2114 Center Avenue., 
Ford City. 

She graduated from Ford City High in 1953. She 
then worked for a short time as secretary at the Sal- 
vation Army Citadel in Kittanning. She has been 
secretary and financial secretary for Ford Memorial 
Methodist Church for the past five years. During 
this time she also worked as secretary for the Easter 
Seal Society of Armstrong County. 

Jennie Lee is a member of several commissions of 
the Ford Memorial Church. Also a member of the 
Kittanning Business and Professional Woman’s Club 
and Reservations Chairman for the coming year. 

In her spare time Jennie Lee sews, knits, reads, and 
paints. 

She lives at home with her parents and _ their 
French Poodle, Brigette. 

She enjoys traveling and has seen most of the 
United States. 
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When we swooped down Graffs Hill on a cheese 
cutter or a bobsled on the coldest days of winter. Then 
the long trek, pulling the sled up the hill to Patton- 
ville to get a fresh start. The snow was deep, the road 
dirt and rutty, and the young ones healthy. 





When Max and Carl Frederick operated the movie 
house (The Princess Theater) on Ninth Street. We 
saw the best western serials which usually ran on 
Saturday afternoon. Admission was 5 cents for kids. 
Mrs. Frank Nicoda was an ardent movie goer; never 
missed a good western. 





“Ma” Kamer’s Restaurant on Ford Street. No per- 
son ever went hungry if Ma knew about it. She fed 
the ones with or without money. She now operates 
a Restaurant in Freeport with the help of her daughter 
Bertha and her son Al. 





When (Louis) Kames ran the Sugar Bowl. He 
made his own chocolate candies and they were de- 
licious. Those were the days when a beaux called on 
a girl and brought a box of candy with him. 





When Natalie Hammon Harris Core cut the ribbon 
at the dedication of the Ford City Bridge. She is now 
a television actress. She recently advertized Dove 
Soap on the Bill Cullen Show. Miss Core is formerly 
of Lenape Park. 





When we walked up the Nanny Goat Path back of 
Ridge Avenue to the top of the hill, crossed a wheat 
field, and went on to Tubmill Run or Sugar Camp to 
enjoy a dip in Crooked Creek, or maybe, just waded 
and romped all day in homemade bathing suits. 





When Sue McConnell Graff and Elizabeth Mc- 
Connell Whitman of Rosston rode to school in Ford 
City in a yellow cart driven by a brown and white 


pony. 





When all the kids followed Keener’s ice wagon 
and coaxed the iceman for a “hunk” of ice. 





When Charlie DeHaas operated a tire shop in the 
Farmer's Building. When you had a flat tire on your 
bike, you took it to Charlie and he vulcanized it. 





Saturday Night Club (Left to right): Front Row: Ken Reichard, Ira (Doc) Henry, J. O. Burton. Back Row: John 
‘ Herecnee Frank Vendra, Jeff Broadhead, John (Buckeye) Meixelberger, Harry Humes. 
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The first library building was built on the 600 Block 
cn Third Avenue. It was formerly a store occupied 
by A. M. Mateer, and was donated to the town by 
Captain John Ford to be used solely for a library. 
However, it was never used for that purpose. It is 
built of red brick just as the Mellon Bank is. These 
are the only two Buildings in Ford City built of this 
particular brick. 





A familiar sight on Saturday nights for many years 
was the “Old Legion Gang” who met to chin and visit. 
The Gang included: Ira (Doc) Henry, John Rauscher, 
John (Buckeye) Meixelberger, Jeff Brodhead, Frank 
(Bizzel) Kutch, Norman Tempelton, Harry Humes, 
Frank Kendra, J. O. (Okie) Burton, and Ken Reichard. 





The first motor vehicle, built some 50 years ago, 
was ridden in snow around the town by Adolph Hey- 
mers, Sr. of McGrann. His son Charlie helped con- 
struct the motor sleigh. 





How many of us stand on the porch or watch from 
behind the curtain waiting for the mailman. They 
are all so pleasant, rain or shine, and usually prompt. 
And the milkman —— while we are still snoozing, he 
is readying his truck to bring service to your door. 


The beauticians who keep the ladies so lovely (and 
young). 





Bless the teachers for their patience and fortitude. 





Tedroe Heilman is probably the most popular man 
in town with the ladies. He runs a bus service, hauls 
bus loads of gals to ball games in Pittsburgh, shopping 
centers, on sightseeing tours, ice capades. Just about 
anywhere they choose to go. Enroute he points out 
places of interest, and is always happy when they sing. 





Mr. L. C. Gregory (Lou) carries a pocket full of 
pennies which he gives to tots for the bubble gum 
machines. Mr. Gregory has done much for the com. 
munity. Some years ago when so many children con- 
tacted diphtheria from the tainted drinking water, he 
was credited with the new water system in town. 





The Daily Leader Times plays a big part in our 
lives. Printed in Kittanning, it is mailed to many “out 
of towners” who like to keep in touch. John “Kay” 
Mikula and Janet Groves work in the Ford City office. 





July 4, 1952, 4,000 bathers on the beach at Crooked 
Creek State Park. July 1962, estimated 12,839 bathers. 





Edward Hammond, Chief of Police 1910-1911. 
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LENAPE PARK 


A Name for Artman’s Grove 


By Frank McNutt, Jr. 


In 1862, William Pen made a treaty with a tribe of 
Indians known as the Lenni-Lenape tribe. At that 
time they were numerous in the Delaware River re- 
gion, and were also known as Delawares. Forced to 
move into this section of Pennsylvania after an attack 
by the Iroquois, they kept their promise of friendship 
until the American Revolution, when they joined forces 
on the side of the British. They were defeated by 
Anthony Wayne in 1794 and gave up their lands by 
the Treaty of Greenville in 1795. During their years 
of peace they had established a number of villages 
along the Allegheny River and were known to have 
spent much time in this section of what is now Arm- 
strong County. 

This paragraph of history is a preface to a most 
interesting bit of local color. When the West Penn 
Power Company laid the tracks for a street car line 
from Cowanshannock down through Kittanning and on 
to Ford City and on out along the foot of the hill at the 
lower end of town, continuing past the Christy Farm 
for about one more mile, they looked about for a way 
to increase passenger service on their new street cars. 


Almost at the very end of the line, there was a 
beautiful woods known as Artman’s Grove, where 
families sometimes gathered for a picnic supper. It 
was a perfect spot for this purpose, with large trees 
shading the entire area, and Tub Mill Run tumbling 
along one side of the Grove on its way to the river 
making a perfect wading stream for the children. 


The officials of the West Penn saw the possibilities 
of this beauty spot, and after some negotiations, suc. 
ceeded in leasing the grove for a period of twenty 
years. They built a dance pavilion, a large shelter 
house to be used for picnics in case of rain, added 
swings, see-saws and sand-boxes for the children, 
drilled a well near the refreshment stand and opened 
the grove to the public. Then came the question of a 
new name for this delightful recreation spot. Much 
publicity had been given to this new project, and now 
a contest was announced, offering a prize for the 
winning entry. 

Among the letters mailed to the contest was one 
by a young girl who lived on the hillside above the 
Allegheny River between Ford City and the little town 
of Rosston. She mailed her name in the deepest 
secrecy, not even telling her family that she was a con- 


testant. She waited eagerly for an answer, hoping one 
day that her suggestion would be chosen and being 
sure the next that she would never win. She had al- 
most given up hope of hearing at all, when one day 
her father came home from a trip to Kittanning and 
announced with the greatest pride that his daughter 
had submitted a new name for Artman’s Grove and 
had won the contest. The exciting news was in the 
paper that very day, and a friend had met the father 
and told him of the honor his daughter had won. He 
was taken completely by surprise, since he was entirely 
unaware that she had entered the contest, but he 
quickly recovered and hurried home to tell her the 
good news. 


The little girl who won the prize was Elizabeth 
McConnell, now known to all of Ford City as a very 
special teacher who retired just two years ago after a 
most outstanding career in the local schools as Mrs. 
Elizabeth Whitman. And her prize-winning name for 
Artman’s Grove was Lenape Park, named for the Le- 
nape Indians, whose history had so fascinated the little 
girl living in the very same part of the Allegheny 
Valley where the Lenape tribe was known to have 
built their villages. 


The prize for the winner of the contest was a locket 
made of a five dollar gold piece beautifully engraved 
with the word “Lenape” and the date, 1905. And the 
park became instantly “successful” as a recreation spot. 
Family reunions were an almost daily event during 
the summer months, fine dance bands played in the 
dance pavilion, baseball contests became very popular, 
and the name “Lenape Park” became known far and 
wide. 

The success of this venture continued until nearly 
the end of the twenty-year lease. Then as more and 
more automobiles began to change the way of life in 
America, the people of Armstrong County began to 
look farther for entertainment and recreation. It was 
much more exciting to travel many miles in a day, than 
to spend that day in a park so near home, and when 
the lease expired, it was not renewed. Lenape Park 
was made into a residential area, and the first home 
was built by Daniel Core, cashier of the National Bank 
of Ford City, and the second by his brother, Super- 
intendent in the Pittsburgh Plate Glass factory, Karl 
Core. 
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Other homes have been built through the Park, 
extensive landscaping has added charm to the area, 
but much of the original beauty remains in the huge 
trees still casting their shade over the landscape for 
more years than anyone remembers. Tub Mill Run 


still tumbles on its way to the river, reminding many 
still remaining from the early years of 1900 of a more 
leisurely way of life with its many pleasures and com- 
pensations 

(Reprint from Daily Leader-Times). 


Remember Lenape Park 


By Virginia Bower 


A beautiful spacious, scenic park, located three 
miles out Route 66 on this side of Appleby Manor 
Church, where picnics and family gatherings were 
numerous and enjoyable. If you were lucky enough 
to own a nickel you could board a street car to the 
park. A pretty, yellow, open summer car, with a 
running board on which the conductor collected fares. 


The park had a picnic shelter (a roof, open sides, 
long tables, and benches) in case of rain. At the 
Annual Community Picnic, there were tubs of lemon- 
ade —— Free —— a real treat. There was the Dance 
Pavillion with the chicken wire to screen the dance 
floor and to keep the young ones from skating on it. 


The thick rope swings hung from huge trees; when 
you swung fairly high, you would feel like you were 
riding the clouds. The seesaws, the popcorn, the 
crackerjack, the merry-go-round, the cobblestone path 
that led down the hill to the Car Station, are all very 
dear memories. 


Most children walked home. After a day at Lenape, 
their funds were exhausted. In those days, you might 
have a quarter to see you through the day, but those 
days were enjoyed and appreciated and are long to be 
remembered. 

How we would relish a picnic at Lenape Park — 
— today. 


Doctors at Lenape Park 


(From Armstrong County, vol. I - 1913 - p.89) 

The Armstrong County Medical Society, out of the 
goodness of its heart, occasionally banquets, that is, 
the physicians and their good wives assemble for an 
evening, have a good time, a handshake, get better 
acquainted and close the evening with a good spread. 
Several years ago it was suggested by a member that 
the Society should have an outing, where the craft 
could assemble with their families and spend a day 
with nature. It was finally agreed to, and the drug- 
gists and the dentists with their families were request- 
ed to “join the happy band”, and as a result the doc- 
tors, dentists and druggists’ picnic or outing day has 
become an annual affair and is always looked forward 


to with a great deal of pleasure. The afternoon and 
evening are spent in the beautiful Lenape Park. The 
principal amusements of the afternoon are the annual 
ball game with the doctors on one side and the drug- 
gists and dentists combined on the other, and without 
exception the doctors came off the victors. Then quoits, 
horseshoe pitching, races, jumping, swinging, visiting 
and a good basket picnic supper, with dancing in the 
evening. This, too, has had its influence in better 
feeling among the members of these three professions, 
it broadens the views on general principles, it widens 
the circle of friendship and has brought each profes- 
sion to feel that there is a very close relationship a- 
mong them. 
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THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
By John Mikula 


The celebration of Ford City’s 75th Anniversary is 
the result of efforts exerted by numerous community 
residents. 

However, the matter started with a few who sug- 
gested the idea before it snowballed into the real thing 
and definite accomplishments. Ben Piper of Ford City 
three years ago discussed the matter with James Min- 
teer, now general chairman of the project. 

A year later, Frank X. Vent of Ford City also sug- 
gested to Minteer that preparations should be made 
for the 75th anniversary celebration. Piper, Vent and 
Minteer are members of the Ford City Lions Club. 
Minteer decided to bring it before the club member- 
ship. 

Lions Club members decided to spearhead a move- 
ment in Ford City to celebrate the town’s 75th birth- 
date. Minteer served as president of the club and was 
named to make contacts with various organizations of 
the community. 


Minteer asked the Ford City Kiwanis Club and 
they too agreed to join the Ford City Lions in spear- 
heading the campaign to organize a celebration. The 
Kiwanians were headed by Gilbert Spence, President, 
who helped formulate plans for the campaign. 


Minteer then spoke before meetings of civic and 
fraternal organizations, contacted church groups, ad- 
dressed the Ford City Borough Council and Union 
School District Board, explained the idea to unions and 
received promises of full cooperation from all. He 
asked that each organization send delegated repre- 
sentatives to a general meeting for the formation of 
the general committee. 


In February of 1961, a year and a half before the 
celebration, the first general meeting took place when 
Minteer was elected general chairman by the dele- 
gates. Helen Hobaugh served as secretary for the first 
several months and because of other duties she gave 
up the position to Martha Bruno. 





1962 - Anniversary Celebration Committee Members: (left to right), Seated: Wendel Welch (Town Decorating), 
Martha Bruno, Exec. Secy.; James Minteer, General Chairman. Standing: Kermit Evans (Souvenirs), A. W. Seno- 
pole (Sports), Hunter Maulk (Stamps Exhibit), William Kracht (Homecoming). 
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1962 - Anniversary Celebration Committee Members: (left to right), Seated: Rev. Stephen McCarren (Church 

Activities), Agnes Harringer (Ladies Activities), Donald Grossman (Dance and Entertainment). Standing: Chief 

Patrick Nelson (Police and Traffic Control), Msgr. Victor J. Pospishil (Anniversary Book), Roger Faulx (Finance 
Committee), John Mikula (Fireworks). 


Committee chairmen were named to head the 
various activities planned for the celebration. The 
leaders of the committees and named to the general 
steering committee are the following: 

Sam Saloum, Iudustrial Participation; Sam Fried- 
land, Merchants Participation; Wendell Welch, Town 
Decorating; William Kracht, Homecoming; Leo Woj- 
ton, Parade; Charles Janovsky, Street Fair; Don Gross- 
man, Dance and Entertainment; Msgr. Victor Pospishil, 
J. C. D., Town History; Roger Faulx, Finance; Edward 
Kornasiewicz, Nationality Days; John Mikula, Fire- 
works; C. C. Rosenberger, Program and Reception; 
Frank Arnold, Homecoming Queen. 

Frank Swast, Publicity; the Rev. Stephen Mc- 
Carren, Church Activities; Tony Senopole, Sports; C. 
Valek, Staging and Display; Agnes Harriger, Ladies 
Activities; Al Brumbaugh, Prizes; Andrew Chimka, 
Old Fashioned Articles and Antiques; Police Chief 
Patrick Nelson, Police, Parking and Traffic Control; 
Kermit Evens, Souvenirs; Alfred Saloum, Coin Ex- 
hibit; Hunter Mauck, Stamp Exhibit; Alfred Baran, 
Art Exhibit; U. C. Cook, Beard Raising. 


Each committee leader organized their groups and 
conducted meetings in planning for the affair. The first 
problem faced the Ford City History Book Committee. 

Preparations and publication of the book must have 
been done well in advance of the celebration. The 
contract for printing should have been completed 
about a year in advance. Bids were asked and the 
Allegheny-Kiski Printing Co. of South Buffalo Town- 
ship, Armstrong County, submitted the low bid for the 
publication project. 

It was necessary to pay the printer as the publica- 
tion advanced and the full amount was needed when 
the book was completed, expected completion date 
before the celebration. 

The Anniversary Committee had but several hun- 
dred dollars in the treasury and they had prepared a 
budget of $20,150.00 for the anticipated expenditures. 
Included in the expenses were $3,000 for parades, 
$2,200 for a car to be given away, $2,200 for town dec- 
orations, $1,000 each for prizes, souvenirs, publicity 
and promotion, dance and entertainment, and $2,000 
for general expenses. 
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1962 - Anniversary Celebration Committee Members: (left to right), Seated: Frank E. Brumbaugh (Prizes), Frank 

Arnold (Homecoming Queen), Alfred Saloum (Coin Exhibit). Standing: Andrew Chimka (Old Fashion Articles 

and Antiques), C. C. Rosenberger (Program and Reception), Samuel Friedland (Merchants Participation). Not 
shown “Captain” W. G. Cook (Beard Raising Contest). 


Although a minimum profit of $6,000 was expected 
from the book publication, work couldn’t begin until 
money was available to pay the printer. Advance 
sale of the book was programmed and about 300 per- 
sons paid $4.50 for the book, sight unseen, during the 
first two months while the committee was trying to 
raise funds. Still, the finances were inadequate. 


Finally the event was assured of financial success 
when Ford City Borough through Council, and the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company each contributed 
$5,000 toward expenses of the celebration. Immedi- 
ately the “go ahead” signal was given to the publisher 
for the book. 

Meanwhile, other committees had planned for the 
nine-day celebration which will begin Sunday Aug. 
26, 1962, with Thanksgiving church services at the 
Borough park. Crowds are expected at both services, 
Catholic and Protestant. 

Monday, August 27, is planned as an Old Fashioned 
Day when some of the local gentry will sport their 
beards, grown especially for the occasion, and men 
and women are to dress in clothing of the late 1800’s 


and early 1900's. An antique car parade is scheduled 
with old fashioned costumes. Later, at night, round 
and square street dancing is to highlight the day. 


Children’s Day is programmed for Tuesday, August 
28. Stage attractions with professional entertainers 
will amuse the children at the Borough park. Sporting 
events and games are planned at the borough’s play- 
grounds. A children’s parade will take place during 
the evening with bicycles, pets and a line of children 
marching along the streets of Ford City. A teen-age 
dance is scheduled for the evening. 

On Wednesday, August 29, the official 75th An- 
niversary Ceremonies will take place at the Borough 
Park. Ford City Mayor John Hand will welcome the 
assembly and speakers. Attempts will be made to 
secure on the speaking platform Pennsylvania’s Gov- 
ernor David Lawrence, senators, congressmen, federal 
government officials and the county and local gov- 
ernment officials. 

Tours of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
facilities and the Eljer Company plant in Ford City 
are programmed for Thursday, August 30. Open house 
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1962 - Anniversary Celebration Committee Members: Charles Janovsky (Street Fair), Alfred Baran (Art Exhibit), 
Samuel Saloum (Industrial Participation), Frank Swast (Publicity), Edward J. Kornasiewicz (Nationality Days), 
Leo Woyton (Parade). Not shown: James Schmaus (Art Exhibit). 


is scheduled at Ford City Schools. The visitations 
will begin at 8:00 a.m. and conclude at 8:00 p.m. The 
beard judging contest will take place at 7:30 p.m. and 
the homecoming queen will be crowned at 8:00 p.m. 
Street dancing is scheduled to begin at 8:30 p.m. 


Coin and stamp collection exhibits will be featured 
on Friday, August 31. An art show will also highlight 
the day as paintings are displayed from artists of Ford 
City and surrounding areas. Sports events and con- 
tests are programmed for the evening at the Ford City 
High School Athletic Field. 

A group of planes from Pittsburgh will manuever 
in the skies above Ford City Saturday, September 1. 
A major parade is scheduled for the afternoon. Leo 
Woyton, chairman of the parade committee promised 
the “biggest parade that Ford City has ever witnessed”, 
Round and square street dancing will get under way 
in the evening, together with dancing scheduled 
at the various clubs. 

Nationality Day is Sunday, September 2, when 
various groups dress and perform dances and songs 
in their forebears’ costumes. Descendants of the dif- 


ferent European nationalities will display the customs, 
costumes, songs, music, dances and foods throughout 
the day. 

Unions of Ford City will program Monday, Sep- 
tember 3, Labor Day, events starting with a parade 
in the morning. Speakers will laud the working man 
and progress of Ford City through labor. Enter- 
tainment will be provided during the speaking pro- 
gram and after the oratory. 


Fireworks are to light up the skies at night to end 
the nine-day celebration, as multi-colored displays, 
bursting rockets and exploding bombs mark the close 
of Ford City’s 75th birthday. 


Committees, as reported by committee chairmen, 
who made the celebration possible, are the following: 


Merchants participation: Sam Friedland and Laird 
Heilman; Homecoming Queen: Frank Arnold, Craig 
Hileman, Sidney Toy, Karl Miller and Richard M. 
Potter; Program and Reception: C. Rosenberger, Ed- 
ward J. Steiner, Dr. Ted Rupert, Mary Smolik, Dr. 
Paul Opalka, Metro Turko; Nationality Day: Edward 
Kornasiewicz, John Skukalek, Paul Hromadik, John 
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Lukowsky, John Poznik, Joseph Malec, Walter F olcik, 
Louis Pechan, Delores Young, Michael Hnatiow, 
Steve Hnatiow, Val Wojton, and Edward Kubatko. 
Finance: Roger Faulx, Dean Stewart, M. R. Tibby, 
William Hallett, Edmund Kijowski; Fireworks: John 
Mikula, Stanley Szalankiewicz, John Stroud, Sam Ford, 
John Lukowsky, Nick Turko, William Russell; Parade: 
Leo Woyton, John Calahan, Thomas Benner, Floyd 
DeLong, Jack Fye, Leonard Fye; Town Decorating: 
Wendell Welch, Stanley Schaffer, William Toy,Clar- 
_ ence Wayland, John Kanzlemar, Joseph Trimarchi, 
Robert L. Dillard, James C. Dillard, Kenneth Minarcin. 
Church Activities: the Rev. Stephen McCarren, the 
Rev. Elvin Sharp, O. C. Everett, Ronald Minteer, 


Michael Hnatiow, Steven Hnatiow, Randall Pendleton, 
Thomas Edwards, Hunter Mauck, Chris Neilson, Frank 
Thomas. 


Prize committee: Frank Brumbaugh, Harold Hile- 
man, Jr., Jacqueline Brumbaugh, Mary Jo Kentfield; 
Homecoming: William Kracht, J. H. Klingensmith, 
Meade Klingensmith, Milo Hileman, George Brown, 
J. Earl Wolfe, Nick Relich, Mike Valek, Avanelle Wil- 
lits, Helen Hobaugh, John Sellner, Walter Kania, Jane 
Sheldon, Kathleen Stepp; Publicity: Frank Swast, John 
Mikula; Staging: Clem Valek, William Schiffgens, Sam 
Ford, John Stroud, Steve Kudelka, Andrew Heilman, 
Tom Young, Paul Hromadick, Edward Kasan, Mike 
Valek, John Miklos. 


FORD CITY ABUZZ OVER GLASS-MAKING PROCESS 


(Daily Leader - Times, August 2, 1962) 

An announcement by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany that it has executed a license agreement for a 
new method of plate glass manufacture has touched 
off a wave of conjecture about the possible effect to 
Ford City. 

Pittsburgh Plate executives have entered into agree- 
ment with Pilkington Bros. of St. Helens, England. The 
agreement involves rights to Pilkington patents and 
know-how which, utilized in conjunction with its own 
new developments, will enable PPG to become the first 
U. S. manufacturer of glass using the “Float” process. 

The “Float” process is a method of manufacturing 
plate glass without grinding and polishing. The re- 
volutionary process involves the pouring of glass on 
molten tin. Previously the Pilkington firm, which has 
been using the process since 1959, has been able to 
make only one-fourth inch thickness. Now officials re- 


port that other thicknesses are possible. 

The products of the process have already captured 
a large section of the British market where other types 
of flat glass were formerly used. 

Although PPG is the first U.S. glass manufacturer 
to sign a license agreement with Pilkington, the licens- 
ing may be available to other U. S. manufacturers. 

It is assumed the PPG will construct facilities for 
the new method immediately. 

Conjecture among Ford City residents and glass- 
workers is that the process may be constructed either 
in Ford City or Creighton. It is supposed that the new 
process would not be installed at any new plate glass 
manufacturing plant since the new plants will be 
operated to augment the new process. 

Officials of the PPG are reported without any de- 
finite plans on the location. Studies will be made on 
possible locations throughout the company system. 
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This book was printed in July and August 1962 in the 
plant of Allegheny-Kiski Printing Company, of South 
Buffalo Township, Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. 
The type used for the text is 10 point Caledonia with 
12 point bold face heads. Reproduction was by the 


Photo-offset process. Printed in U.S. A. <= 46 


The majority of the photographs are either originals 
taken by Sam Ball of Ford City, or copies of originals. A 
few pictures are photographs made by William Smolik. 
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